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bEOAGICAL  ESSAYS. 


ESSAY  t. 

t)n  the  Origin  and  Progre/s  of  AgricuUuri, 

X  HE  earth  was  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  the  Mother  of  Plenty.  Hence,  in  the  early 
ages  of  superstition  and  polytheism,  the  fh^t 
libations  in  their  feasts  were  offered  to  her ; 
and  those  who  in  any  manner  distinguished 
the  arts  of  cultivation  were  numbered  among 
their  demigods,  or  second  clafs  of  deities. 
They  were  rewardedwith  the  highest  honours 
while  living;  statues  were  erected  to  their 
memory,  and  sacrifices  were  offered  to  them, 
when  dead. 

But  although  a  conduct  so  extravagant, 
proved  that  the  minds  of  the  people  were 
grofsly  enveloped  in  the  midst  of  superstition, 
and  an  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  a  Supreme  and  First  CausCjt 
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yet  it  also  forcibly  indicated  the  high  sense 
which  mankind  then  formed  of  the  creat  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  arts  of  cultivation. 

In  ages  o(  greater  refinement,  and  more 
general  knowledge,  the  folly  of  a  worship 
thus  grofsly  misapplied  became  so  evident,  as 
to  occasion  its  total  extermination;  but  the 
wisest  governments  have  always  regarded 
Agriculture  as  an  object  of  the  first  magni- 
tude and  importance,  and  by  various  meapt 
encouraged  and  promoted  it. 

Wifh  respect  to  ourselves,  the  value  of  oai 
acres  is  the  grand  source  of  national  riches ; 
and  this  value  will  ever  bear  an  exact  propor- 
tion to  their  cultivation  and  produce.  And 
Aerefore,  as  Agriculture  is  the  basis  of  our 
public  wealth;  and  the  happinefs  of  number- 
lefs  individuals,  I  take  the  liberty  of  intro- 
ducing a  brief  account  of  the  origin  and 
progrcfs  of  this  art  in  the  different  ages  and 
nations. 

The  art  of  tilling,  cultivating,  and  improving 
the  earth,  so  as  to  render  it  fruitful,  claims  the 
precedency  of  all  other  arts  in  point  of  an- 
tiquity as  well  as  dignity.    It  was  man's  on- 
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ginal  empbytn^t  in  the  primeval  ages  of 
happiness  a&d  peac^. 

We  are  toM  by  tfere  Sacred  Historian,  that 
Adam  instMcted  t^is  children  in  this  art  both 
by  precept  and  example;  •atod  ttiat  Cain  ap- 
plied himself  to  husbandry,  whilst  Abel  led 
me  Hk  of  a  shepherd,  feedrng  his  flocks. 

With  reject  to  the  methods  then  iised^  or 
tiie  implemetits  employed,  we  have  no  inform- 
ation^ but  wheti  We  consider  the  slow  pro- 
^refs  of  the  mechanic  krts,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  that  4it  a  time  v^hen  the  very  rudi- 
ments c^  them  could  scarcely  be  known,  those 
implefnent^  must  have  been  Very  few  and  of 
the  simplest  kind* 

After  the  deluge  h^d  destroyed  all  the  works 
of  men,  and  swept  away  every  vestige  of  hu- 
man art  (except  the  Ark)  from  the  face  of  the 
earth,  we  find  it  was  the  first  care  of  Noah  and 
his  descendants,  to  revive  the  knowledge  and 
practice  of  husbandry  $  and  to  establish  them 
as  the  first  means  of  obtaining  happinefs  and 
plenty  in  the  various  countries  where  they 
settled* 

A* 
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This  art  was  carried  on  with  the  greatest 
simplicity  in  those  early  ages ;  and  it  would 
be  a  curious  speculation  to  trace  it  through 
the  slow  and  dmost  imperceptible  gradations 
by  which  it  has  beeil  brought  to  its  present 
state  of  perfection* 

With  respect  to  manures^  we  have  little  ac** 
count  (except  in  the  Bible)  of  any  being  used 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  em« 
pire.  In  several  of  the  Prophets*  we  find 
mention  is  made  of  dung  and  dung-hills,  in  a 
manner  which  indicates  that  their  use  in  ferti- 
lizing land  was  not  wholly  unknown. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  inhabitants  of  those 
ages  which  immediately  succeeded  the  flood, 
knew  not  any  method  of  restoring  fertility  to 
an  exhausted  soilj  and  this  opinion  seems 
warranted  by  their  frequently  changing  their 
situation,  when  the  land  they  occupied  failed 
in  yielding  its  natural  produce* 

We  find  that  Abraham,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Patriarchs,  had  no  long-continued  residence  on 

*  See  Kings  vi.  25.  ix.  37.;  Jer.  vtii.  8.;  Ps«  Ixzxiii. 
10.;  Neh.iiL  IS,  14.;  EsravLll.;  Ist.  xxv.lO.;  Lam. 
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cue  spot.  They  applied  themselves  to  a 
pastoral  life;  and  when  their  numerous  fiocks 
and  herds  had  exhausted  the  natural  produce 
of  one  place^  they  removed  to  another ;  en- 
nobling by  their  example  a  profefsion  or  em- 
ployment^ which  afterwards^  for  several  ages, 
lost  its  original  dignity^  by  being  confined  ta 
the  lower  clafses  of  the  people. 

Such  was  the  happinefs  and  tranquillity  en* 
joyed  in  this  innocent  employment,  that  k 
gave  birth  to  the  finest  poetical  imagery,  and 
was  celebrated  under  the  peculiar  distinction^ 
of  the  Golden  Age. 

But  as  soon  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham 
were  settled  in  Palestine,  they  generally  be- 
came husbandmen,  from  the  Chiefs  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  to  the  lowest  branch  of  the  family  of 
Benjamin.  High  birth  or  rank  did  not  at  that 
time  make  any  distinction;  for  Agriculture  was 
considered  as  the  most  honourable  of  all  emi- 
ployments ;  witnefs  the  illustrious  examples  of 
I,  Saul,  and  David. 


Many  pafsages  in  the  Sacred  Writings  have 
a  strong  and  beautiful  analogy  to  the  sentiments 
of  die  heathen  poets,  in  delineating  the  hap- 
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pinefs  enjoyed  in  those  ages  of  pastoral  an^ 
agricultural  employment. 

The  Chaldeans,  who  inhabited  the  country 
where  Agriculture  had  its  birth,  carried  that 
valuable  art  to  a  degree  of  excellence  ufnknowtt 
in  former  times.  They  cultivated  their  lands 
with  great  afeiduity,  and  seem  to  have  found 
out  some  means  of  restoring  fertility  to  an 
exhausted  soil,  by  having  plentiful  harvests  in 
succefsion;  on  this  account  they  were  not 
obliged,  as  their  predecefsors  had  been,  to 
change  their  situations,  in  order  to  obtain  2 
sufficiency  for  themselves  and  their  numerous 
flocks  and  herds  of  cattle. 

The  Egyptians,  who,  from  the  natural  ferti- 
lity of  their  country  by  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile,  raised  every  year  vast  quantities  of  com, 
were  so  sensible  of  the  blefsings  resulting  from 
Agriculture,  that  they  ascribed  the  invention 
of  that  art  to  Osiris. 

They  also  regarded  Isis  *,  their  second  deity, 
as  the  discoverer  of  the  use  of  wheat  and 


*  Isis  discovered  the  method  of  making  flour  from 
wheat  and  badey.  Diopor.  Sic. 
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barjey,  which  before  grew  wild  in  the  fieWs, 
and  were  not  applied  by  that  people  to  the 
purposes  of  food; 

Their  superstitious  gratitude  was  .carried  so 
kt,  as  to  worship  those  animals  *  which  were 
employed  in  tillage ;  and  even  the  produce 
of  tixeix  Jaods^  as  leeks,  onions,  &c. 

The  divine  honour^  paid  to  Bacchus  in 
India,  Were  derived  from  the  same  source,  he 
being  considered  in  that  country  as  the  inventor 
of  planting  vineyards,  and  the  other  arts  at- 
tendant upon  Agriculture  f. 

It  is  also  related  of  the  ancient  Persians,  on 
the  most  respectable  authority,  that  their  Kings 


*^  Tefu:h  the  dull  ox  wby  now  he  breaks  the  clod» 
•*  Why  now  a  victim,  and  now  Egypt's  God.** 

Po 


t  According  to  Arrian  and  Dlodoras  Sicalus,  Bacehai 
first  Uained  ox«n  to  the  plough,  Bpd  taught  men  t^ 
cultivate  the  land.  He  also  discovered  many  of  the 
Instraments  and  conveniencies  of  agriculture;  and 
for  these  signal  benefits  he  became  so  much  respecte4» 
that  he  was,  by  universal  consent,  raised  to  the  rank 
•f  a  deity,  and  received  divine  wgrshlp  and  solemn 
sacrifice. 
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laid  aside  their  grandeur  once  every  month  t<i 
cat  with  husbandmen.  This  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  high  estimation  in  which  they 
held  Agriculture ,  for  at  that  time  arts  were 
practised  among  that  people  in  great  perfection, 
particularly  those  of  weaving,  needle-work, 
and  embroidery. 

The  precepts  of  the  religion  taught  by  their 
ancient  Magi,  or  Priests,  included  the  practice 
of  Agriculture.  The  Saint  among  them  was 
obliged  to  work  out  his  salvation  by  pursuing 
all  the  labours  of  Agriculture ;  and  it  was  a 
maxim  of  the  Zendaveita,  that  he  who  sows 
the  ground  with  care  and  diligence,  acquired 
a  greater  degree  of  religious  merit,  than  he 
could  have  gained  by  the  repetition  of  ten 
thousand  prayers. 

The  Phoenicians,  so  well  known  in  scripture 
by  the  name  of  Philistines,  were  also  remark- 
able for  their  attention  to,  and  skill  in  Agri- 
culture. But  finding  themselves  too  nluch 
disturbed  and  confined  by  the  incursions  and 
conquests  of  the  Israelites,  they  spread  them- 
selves throughout  the  greatest  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  islands,  and  carried  with  them 
their  knowledge  in  the  arts  of  cultivatioa 
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Mago,  a  famous  General  of  the  Cartha** 
^ianSy  is  said  to  have  written  no  lefs  thaa 
twenty-eight  books  on  the  subject;  which 
Columella  tells  us  were  translated  into  Latia 
by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  Roman  Senate* 

Servius  confirms  this  account^  and  adds^ 
that  when  Virgil  composed  his  celebrated 
^rcorgics^  he  used  these  books  as  a  model. 

7         ■ 

We  are  informed  by  the  ancient  writers^ 
that  Ceres  was  bom  in  Sicily,  where  she  first 
invented  the  arts  of  tillage  and  of  sowing  corn« 
For  this  efsentid  service,  she  was,  agreeable 
to  the  superstition  of  those  ages,  deified,  an4 
worshipped  as  the  goddefs  of  plenty. 

The  truth  of  this  is,  that  in  the  time  of 
Ceres,  the  island,  through  her  endeavours, 
and  the  industry  of  the  people,  became  veiy 
iiruitful  in  com :  And  Agriculture  was  there 
esteemed  so  honourable  an  employment,  that 
even  ffaenr  Kings  did  not  disdain  to  practi^  it 
with  their  own  hands  *. 


.  f  Triptolemos,   in  particular,   who  was  taught  bj 
Peres  the  ^  <>f  sowing  corn. 
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But  time;  which  at  fiist  gave  birth  to  arts, 
crftet)  caused  them  to  be  forgotten^  when  th^ 
were  removed  from  the  place  of  th^ir  origin. 
The  d^endants  of  Noah,  who  settled  in 
Europe,  doubtlefi?  carded  their  knowledge  of 
Agriculture  with  them  into  the  regions  which 
tiiey  succefsively  occupied.  But  those  who 
tXK>k  pofsefsicm  of  Greece  were  such  an  un- 
civilized race,  that  they  fed  on  roots,  hjerbs^  an^ 
scorns,  after  the  manner  of  beasts, 

Pelasgus  had  taught  them  the  culture  of 
the  oak,  and  the  use  of  acorns  as  food,  fof 
which  service  we  are  told  divine  honours  werQ 
paid  him. by  the  people* 

The  Athenians,  who  were  the  first  people 
that  acquired  afiy  tincture  of  politenefs,  taught 
the  use  of  com  to  the  rest  of  the  Gneeksi  They 
also  instructed  them  how  to  cultivate  the 
ground,  and  to  prepare  it  for  the  reception  of 
the  seed.  This  art,  we  are  toldi  ^^s  taught 
ihem  by  Triptolemus.  The  Greeks  soon  per- 
ceived that  bread  was  moye  wholesome,  and  ita 
taste  more  delicate,  than  that  of  acorns  and  the 

wild  roots  of  the  fields;  accordingly  they  thanked' 
the  Gods  for  such  an  unexpected  and  beneficial 

present,  and  honoured  their  beiiefact6r« 
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Ab  riie  arts  of  cultivation  increased^  and  th« 
UiffiDg3  they  afforded  became  generally  e:^:^ 
pmeoeed>  the  people  soon  preferred  them  to 
whfUever  the  ravages  of  conquest,  and  the  crue) 
depredations  of  savage  life,  could  procure* 
And  accordingly  we  find  that  the  Athenian 
JUngs,  thinking  it  more  glorious  to  govern  ^ 
^aU  state  wisely,  than  to  aggrandize  iheifh- 
selves,  and  enlarge  the  extent  of  their  domi<^ 
Bions  by  foreign  conquests,  withdrew  their 
subjects  from  war,  and  mostly  employed  then| 
in  cultivating  the  earth.  Thus,  by  continued 
application,  they  brought  Agriculture  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  perfection,  and  soon  rc^ 
^ced  it  to  an  art» 

Hesiod^  who  is  generally  thought  to  havo 
been  conteinporafy  with  Homer,  was  the 
first  we  know  of  among  the  Greeks  who  wrote 
on  this  interesting  subject.  According  to  the 
custom  of  the  Oriental  Authors,  he  wrote  in 
poetry,  and  embellif^hed  his  poem  with  lux- 
uriant, description. and  sublime  in^agery.  He 
calls  his  poem  "  Weeks  and  Days,'^  because 
Agriculture  requires  exact  observations  of  times 
^d  seasons. 

Xenophon  has  alsp,  in  his  Economics,  re* 
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marked,  that  Agriculture  is  the  nuning  modier 
of  the  arts.  For,  say  she,  "  where  Agriculture 
*•'  succeeds  prosperously,  there  the  arts  thrive  ; 
*<  but  where  the  earth  necefsarily  lies  uncuItH 
^  vated,  there  the  other  arts  are  destroyed.'* 

The  other  chiinent  Greek  writers  upon 
Agriculture  were,  Democritus  of  Abdera,  So-^ 
jcraticu^,  Archytas,  Tarentiiuis,  Aristotle,  and 
Theophrastus,  from  whom  the  art  recetved 
considerable  improvements;  as  it  did  alio 
from  Aieron,  Epicharmus,  Philometor,  an4 
Attalus  *• 

The  old  Romans  esteemed  Agriculture  so 
)ionourable  an  employment,  that  in  the  earliest 
times  of  the  Republic,  when  patriotism  was 
more  than  an  empty  name,  the  highest  praise 
that  could  be  given  a  man  was  to  s^y  of  him, 

*  •  •  • 

that  he  had  well  cultivated  his  spot  of  ground, 

A  judicious  and  learned  writer  f  has  of  late 
very  justly  remarked,  that  **  One  of  the  most 

■If  ■  I 

•  Agricult.  Dictionary. 

t  Dr.  Falconer,  in  hit  Remarks  on  the  Influence  of 
Climate,  Situation,  Way  of  Life,  &c.  on  the  Temper  aB<l 
l^lanncrt  of  Mankind,  pare  353. 


^  immediate  effects  of  an  agricultural  life  is^ 
^  fbat  it  imparts  a  settled  disposition,  and  a 
"  great  degree  of  local  attachment.  The  very 
^  method  also>  of  procuring  subsistence  from 
"  the  earth,  renders  the  spot  which  is  tha 
<<  subject  of  cultivation  familiar ;  and  a  kind 
"  of  natural  gratitude  for  the  increase,  tends 
^  to  endear  it  to  the  mind."  And  that  *^  it 
^  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  piece  of 
^  policy  wit^  the  Romans,  founded  on  the  best 
^  principles,  to  instill  a  notion  of  local  attach^ 
^  ment  as  early  as  pofsible  after  the  com- 
^  mencement  of  the  state.'' 

The  siost  iUustrioos  senators  of  the  empire, 

is  the  internals  of  public  concerns,  applied 
tfaecisclvts  tQ  this  profiifsion ;  and  such  was 
the  siqnplicity  of  diose  ages,  that  they  afsumed 
«o  appeanuice  of  magnificence  and  splendour^ 
or  of  majesty,  but  when  iiiey  appeared  In 
public.  At  their  return  from  the  toils  of  war, 
the  taking  of  cities,  and  the  subduing  of 
hostile  nations,  their  greatest  Generals  were 
impatient  till  they  were  ?gain  employed  in 
the  arts  of  cultivation*.    They  thought  it  rio 


s — «J  ■         '  A.  » s  s •        ■ 

*  For  inttaoce,  ResQil^^  Qiocinaatijfs,  and  ^ivm 
others. 
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disgrace  to  follow  the  plough,  although  they 
were  at  the  same  time  prepared  to  serve  the 
wants  of  the  Republic  in  every  department 
of  the  government,  to  attend  her  councils,  or 
to  put  themselves  at  the  head  of  her  victorious 
legions. 

It  must  indeed  be  allowed,  that  when  the 
Romans  became  enervated  by  the  fatal  intro- 
duction of  Asiatic  luxury,  they  gradually  lost 
the  noble  simplicity  of  their  ancestors,  and 
employed  their  slaves  only  in  the  severer  la- 
bours of  a  country  life.  But  though  they  did 
not  themselves  hold  the  plough,  yet  even  men 
of  consular  dignity  looked  upon  it  as  a  reward 
for  their  public  services,  when  they  obtained 
•leave  to  retire  into  the  country;  and  were 
equally  respected  when  overlooking  their 
farms,  as  when  seated  in  the  chair  of  ma- 
gisterial authority. 

Regulus,  a  celebrated  Roman  commander., 
.when  in  Africa,  requested  of  the  Senate  to  be 
dismifsed,  lest  his  farm  might  suffer  for  want 
of  proper  cultivation  in  bis  absence ;  and  the 
'  Senate  Avrote  him  for  answer,  that  it  should  be 
taken  care  of  at  the  public  expense,  while  he 
continued  to  lead  their  armies. 
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The  ancients  appear  to  have  entertained  an 
uniform  sense  of  the  influence  an  agricultural 
life  had  on  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
people. 

Alexander  built  cities  for  the  Indian  na^ 
tions,  that  they  might  employ  themselves  in 
husbandry,  and  becoming  thereby  pofsefsed  of 
property,  which  naturally  suggested  a  care  for 
its  preservation,  they  might  on  that  account 
be  more  cautious  of  offering  injury  or  violence 
to  others*. 

Cicero  exprefsed  an  high  opinion  of  the 
good  effects  of  an  agricultural  life  on  the 
manners  and  conduct,  in  his  work,  de  Senectutc, 
Cipro  L.  Roseio  Amerino. 

And  Strabo  tells  us,  that  those  who  prac* 
tised  agriculture  in  India,  were  the  most  moral 
and  just  of  any  ranks  of  the  people. 

Cato  the  Censor,  that  illustrious  Roman 
general,  politician  and  lawyer,  after  having  go- 
verned extensive  provinces,  and  subdued  many 
warlike  nations,  did  not  think  it  below  his 
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dignify  to  write  a  Treatise  on  Agriculture. 
This  work  (as  we  are  toW  by  Scrviiis)  he 
dedicated  to  his  own  son ;  it  being  the  first 
Latin  treatise  written  on  this  important  sub- 
ject. This  book  has  been  handed  down  to 
tig  in  all  its  purity,  in  the  tnasner  that  Cato 
wrote  it. 

Varro  composed  a  treatise  on  the  same 
subject,  and  on  a  more  regufeir  plan.  This 
Work  is  embellished  with  all  the  Greek  and 
Latin  erudition  of  that  learned  author,  who 
died  28  years  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  aera. 

Virgil,  who  lived  about  the  same  time, 
has  adorned  this  subject  with  the  language  of 
the  Muses^  and  given  it  inexprefsible-  grace, 
beauty,  majesty,  and  dignity,  by  his  verse.  In 
km  Georgics,  he  has  finely  embellfslied  the 
precepts  and  rules  of  Husbandry  left  by 
llcsiod,  Varro,  and  Mago. 

Cbhimella,  who  flourished  in  the  reign 
erf  the  emperor  Claudius,  wrote  twelve 
books  on  husbandry,  replete  with  important 
InsTruction. — He  was  a  native  of  Boeotia  in 
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Spain,  and  had  devoted  the  principal  part  of 
his  time  to  the  study  of  agriculture. 

This  art  received  likewise  great  improve- 
ment from  the  two  SaflTcrnaB,  Scorfa,  TremeJ- 
lius,  and  Tirentius. 

Palladius  also  wrote  several  treatises  on 
the  same  subject. 

From  this  period  to  that  of  the  reign  of 
Constantine  Poganatus,  husbandry  continued 
in  a  declining  state ;  but  that  wise  Em- 
peror caused  a  large  collection  of  the  most 
useful  precepts  relating  to  agriculture  t^  be 
extracted  from  the  best  writers,  and  published 
tbem  under  the  title  of  Geoponics.  It  has 
been  afserted,  that  he  made  this  collection 
with  his  own  hand;  and  the  truth  of  the 
afsertion  is  not  improbable,  as  it  is  well 
known,  that  after  he  had  conquered  the  Sara- 
cens and  the  Arabians,  he  not  only  practised 
and  encouraged,  but  studied  the  arts  of  peace, 
fixing  his  principal  attention  on  agriculture, 
as  their  best  foundation. 

But  after  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  in- 
creasing attention  of  the  people  to  commerce, 
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and  the  ignorance  and  grofs  superstition  of  the 
ages  which  succeeded,  seems  to  have  rendered 
agriculture  an  almost  neglected  science.  AVe 
find  no  vestiges  of  any  thing  tolerably  written 
on  the  subject.  No  new  attempts  were  made 
to  revive  it,  or  to  improve  it,  till  the  year  1478, 
when  Crescenzio  published  an  excellent  per- 
formance on  the  subject  at  Florence.  This 
roused  the  slumbering  attention  of  his  coun- 
trymen, several  of  whom  soon  followed  his 
example.  Among  these,  Tatti,  StefTano  Au- 
gustina  Gallo,  Sansovino,  Lauro,  and  Tarello, 
deserve  particular  notice. 

But  to  return  to  our  own  country. 

"We  are  very  much  in  the  dark  with  respect 
to  the  state  and  progrefs  of  agriculture  in 
Great-Britain  previous  to  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury. That  it  was  pretty  generally  practised, 
especially  in  the  eastern,  south,  and  midland 
parts  of  England,  is  certain ;  but  of  the  mode, 
and  the  succefs,  we  are  left  almost  totally 
ignorant.  In  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  however,  it  seems  to  have  been  cul- 
tivated as  a  science,  and  received  very  great 
improvement. 
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At  this  time  our  countryman  Fitzherbcrt, 
Judge  of  the  Common-Pleas,  shone  forth  with 
distinguished  eminence  in  the  practical  parts  of 
husbandry.  He  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
Englishman  who  studied  the  nature  of  soils, 
and  the  laws  of  vegetation,  with  philosophical 
attention.  On  these  he  formed  a  theory  con- 
firmed by  experiments,  and  rendered  the  study 
pleasing  as  well  as  profitable,  by  realizing  the 
principles  of  the  antients,  to  the  honour  and 
advantage  of  his  country.  Accordingly,  he 
published  two  treatises  on  this  subject;  the 
first,  entitled  '*  Hie  Book  of  Husbandry,'' 
appeared  in  1534;  and  the  second  called 
"  TTie  Book  of  Surveying  and  Improvements^' 
in  1539. 

• 

These  books,  being  written  at  a  time  when 
philosophy  and  science  were  but  just  emerging 
from  that  gloom  in  which  they  had  long  been 
buried,  were  doubtlefs  replete  with  many 
errors ;  but  they  contained  the  rudiments  of 
true  knowledge,  and  revived  the  study  and 
love  of  an  art,  the  advantages  of  which  were 
obvious  to  men  of  the  least  reflection.  \Vc 
therefore  find  that  Fitzherbert's  books  on 
agriculture  soon  raised  a  spirit  of  emulation  in 
his  countrymen,  and  many  treatises  of  the  same 
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lihd  SactftfsiVfclj^  appekrtd,  whith  tim<  has 
however  deprived  us  of,  6t  at  least  they  it^ 
becbme  sb  very  scarce  as  bhly  t6  be  found  in 
the  libraries  of  the  curious. 

About  the  year  1600,  Franfce  rtade  tdtde 
Cbnsiderable  efforts  to  revive  the  arts  df 
husbandry,  ^s  appears  from  several  lar^e 
•works,  particularly,  L^s  Min/ens  di  drv^ttr 
Riches  and  the  Cf)fmopdli(e,  by  Bernard  de 
Palifsy,  a  pobr  porter,  who  seems  to  have 
been  placed  by  fortune  in  a  stati6n  for  which 
nature  ne\^r*  intended  him  j  Le  Theattr  cC Agri- 
culture, by  Deserres;  and  VAgrituttUft  el 
Maison  Ruslique,  by  Mefstt.  Etiertpe,  Lie- 
bault^  &c. 

Nearly  in  the  same  peridd,  the  prtictiie  of 
husbandry  became  more  prevalent  among  this 
people  and  the  Flemings,  than  the  publishing 
of  books  on  the  subject.  Their  intention 
seemed  to  be  that  of  carrying  on  a  private 
lucrative  employment,  without  instructing 
their  neighbours.  Whoever  therefore  became 
desirous  of  copying  their  method  of  agriculture, 
was  obliged  to  Visit  that  country,  and  make 
his  own  fcmarks  on  their  practice. 
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Th«  pHtteipttl  tdth  they  hud  of  bu^bMidrj 

^M,  by  keeping  the  linds  etetttt  and  iti  fitie 
tilth,  to  mMke  a  fiirm  reseinbte  a  gftfden  as 
nearly  d&  pofslble. 

Stieh  aft  e^ccellertt  principle,  at  first  setting 
out,  led  them  of  cour-se  to  undertake  the 
c\x\t\ite  of  smalt  farms  onlj,  which  they  kept 
fr^e  from  weeds,  continually  turning  the 
ground,  and  mUnuHng  it  plentifully  and  judi^ 
ciously*  When  they  had  by  this  method 
brought  the  soil  to  a  proper  degree  of  clean- 
]inef$^  health,  and  sweetnefi,  ihey  chiefly 
cultivated  the  more  delicate  grafses,  as  the 
sutest  means  of  obtaining  a  certain  profit  upon 
a  small  estate,  without  the  expense  of  keeping 
many  draught  horses  and  servants.  A  few 
years  experience  was  sufficient  to  convince 
them,  that  ten  acres  of  the  best  vegetables 
ft)f  fieeding  cattle,  properly  cultivated,  would 
ttaintaiti  a  larger  stock  of  grai:ing  animals, 
thatt  forty  acres  of  common  farm  graft  on  land 
badJy  cukivated.  They  aho  found,  that  the 
best  vegetables  for  this  purpose  were  lucerne^ 
sainfoin,  trefoil  of  most  kinds,  sweet  fenu* 
greek,  buck  and  COwwheat,  field  turnips,  and 
spurrry. 
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The  grand  political  secret  of  their  husbandry, 
therefore,  consisted  in  letting  farms  on  im- 
provement. They  are  said  also  to  have 
discovered  nine  sorts  of  manure,  but  what 
they  all  were,  we  are  not  particularly  informed. 
We  find,  however,  that  marl  was  one  of  them, 
the  use  and  virtues  of  which  appear  also  to 
have  been  well  known  in  this  kingdom  two 
hundred  years  ago"*^,  although  it  was  after- 
wards much  neglected.  They  were  the  first 
people  among  the  modems,  who  ploughed  in 
green  crops  for  the  sake  of  fertilizing  the  soil; 
and  who  confined  their  sheep  at  night  in  large 
sheds  built  on  purpose,  the  floors  of  which 
were  covered  with  sand  or  virgin  earth,  &c. 
which  the  shepherd  carted  away  each  morning 
to  the  compost  dunghill. 

Let  us  now  return  to  England.  During  the 
reign  of  Charles  the  First,  our  fatal  domestic 
dtfsensions  and  wars  reversed  the  true  order  of 
things,  changing  our  ploughs  and  pruning- 
hooks  into  martial  weapons.  But  in  the  ge- 
neral revolution  of  affairs,  which  took  place 
on  the  death  of  that  unfortunate  Monarch, 
artful  and  avaricious  men  crept  into  the  con- 

*  Sec  Fltzherbcrt  and  Tufter. 
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fiscated  estates-  of  such  of  the  nobility  and 
gendy  as  had  steadily  adhered  to  the  royal 
cause ;  and  as  many  of  these  new  incroachers 
had  risen  from  the  plopgh,  they  returned  with 
pleasure  to  their  old  occupations,  being  chiefly 
animated  with  the  love  of  gain.  About  this 
time,  Tufser,  Piatt,  Plattes,  Hartlib,  Blydie, 
and  some  others,  seized  this  favourable  op- 
portunity of  encouraging  the  disposition  of 
the  common  people,  by  writings,  which  have 
been  equalled  by  few  in  later  times. 

This  revival  of  the  art  of  husbandry  received 
very  considerable  encouragement  from  Crom- 
well himself. 

Sir  Hugh  Piatt  was  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious husbandmen  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived ;  yet  so  great  was  his  modesty,  that  all 
his  woiks,  except  his  Paradise  of  Flora,  seem 
to  be  posthumous.  He  held  a  correspondence 
with  most  of  the  lovers  and  patrons  of  agri- 
culture and  gardening  in  England ;  and  such 
was  the  justice  and  modesty  of  his  temper, 
that  he  always  named  the  author  of  every  dis- 
covery communicated  to  hitn.  Perhaps  no 
man  in  any  age  discovered,  or  at  least  brought 


V    .  ^H**^  V  ih^w  who  r*a^  Cji  «i2C3::i:t 

.     V...    .v;^vv   III  *«Ir,  »UK^-ci.i,  a::!  ±i 

.^^,    .  ..:.v*.x  m  grca  clrifn,  clij,  f^^liicf's. 

\  ^^..^iv^Mhii.dung-Jiiittnufle  in  layers, 

■4    \  %^  .'v*'  riirlh,  *oapt:r's  ashe^s  urin?, 
.  v-v  ^vAv'M  pilchards. 


v.^.x-*-  i'trtlh-*!  may  be  faid  to  have  been 

»\^-^**  jjciiius   in   husbandly.      He  be- 

Xx  ^(»»*i  valioiu  at   an  early  period  iii 

V  .  -.a  x^  Ourrn  Klizabeth,  and  continued 

V  .1  «o^«    •"    •'**■    Commonwealth.      But 
^^^.•.VuiuliiiK  •hr  jjrcat  merit  of  this  writer, 

v<v  ^'^^  vlwiitial  srrvicr  lie  had  rendered 
\^  ^oauuv  by  his  writings,  the  public  un- 
..j  ,*'  •N  fulliTid  him  \o  starve  and  perish  in 
A<  \?-^vl^  *»'  LnhiliMi.  nor  had  he  a  shirt  on 
\j^v  Vul  will  n  \\v  dii'd. 

yy^vn^l   IliittliU,    .1   cilibratod    writer   on 

H,%^Uwi»'   '»    *'*^'   '•^^^   irntiiry,   was  highly 

UIC^  *"''^  bi'lt'v^d  l\v   Milton,  and  other 

_jx  i^iitvJ  \\\^  un:..     In  the  pcfacc  to  the 
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work  entitled  his  Legacy*,  he  laments  that  no 
public  director  of  husbandry  was  estabiyied 
in  England  by  authority;  and  that  we  had 
not  adopted  the  Flemish  method  of  letting 
farms  upon  improvement. 

I 

This  remark  of  Hartfib^s  procured  him  a 
pension  of  lOOl.  a  year  from  Oromwe!};^ 
and  the  writer  afterwards,  the  better  to  fulfil 
the  intention  of  his  benefactor,  procured 
Dr.  Beatti'$  ^xc^Uent  tnnotatioa  <m  the 
Legacy*  with  Qtber  vaiuabk  pepi^rs  feom  hi^ 
jDumcrpus  cairespwdents. 

TS»e  tiioe  in  which  HartUb  AouMmd^ 
xenis  to  btve  been  an  «ra  wb^a  tlni  E<^U$]» 
husbandly  roec  to  great  perfectioo^  compared 
with  that  of.  former  ^^9 ,  for  tb^  pr^e4iof 
wars  bad  iropoverisbed  the  country  gwtkmt% 
and  of  course  made  them  industrious.    They 


O^BMb^— — ^a*-!  ■■■*■        ^  Urn* 


*  It  mast  be  hcr«  observed,  thai  the  faiiioiis  work  «fr> 
Iribated  |#  HartMb,  and  oalkd  Us  Ugmty,  was  aot 
written  by  ium*  It  was  only  drawii  up  at  bi§  roqoest  by 
ope  R.  Childs  i^id  after  ttnder{9ijD|;  Ijarilib'^  cor* 
rection  and  revisal,  was  published  by  him.  Jt  consists 
of  a  general  answer  to  this  question ;  «^  What  are  the 
**  actual  defects  and  omifttons,  and  what  tbe  pofsibk  iaa> 
^  prcramaatSi  in  £agltih  husbandry." 
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found  the  cultivation  of  their  own  landa  to  be 
the  mo6t  profitable  station  they  could  fill ;  but 
this  wise  turn  was  not  of  long  continuance « 
At  the  Restoration,  they  generally  became 
infected  with  that  intoxication  and  lore  of 
pleasure  which  succeeded.  All  their  industry 
and  knowledge  were  exchanged  for  neglect 
and  dilsipation;  and  husbandry  descended 
almost  entirely  into  the  hands  of  common 
farmers. 

In  that  age  of  unrestrained  indulgence,  when 
vice  and  folly  were  pursued  to  the  exclusion 
of  almost  every  thing  serious  and  truly  in* 
teresting,  Eveljm  was  the  first  writer  who 
inspired  his  countrymen  with  a  desire  of  re- 
viving the  study  of  agriculture.  He  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  fistmous  Jethro  Tull.  And  their 
joint  labours  opened  a  new  and  extensive 
sphere  for  the  minds  of  mankind  to  range  in. 

Evelyn,  by  his  admirable  Treatiseson  earth 
and  on  planting,  and  Tull,  by  showing  the 
superior  advantages  of  the  drill-husbandry, 
excited  numbers  to  bring  their  theory  to  the 
test  of  hiT  experiment ;  and  the  succefs  that 
attended  it,  proved  the  rectitude  of  their  ge- 
neral principles,  and  the  solidity  of  their 
reasoning.  •        ' 
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Many  valuable  and  capital  improvements 
have  since  that  period  been  made  in  English 
husbandry;  and  these  great  men  have  been 
succeeded  by  a  variety  of  writers,  many  of 
whom  have  done  eisential  service,  by  en- 
lightening the  minds  of  their  countrymen,  and 
exciting  them  to  emulation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Ire- 
land began  to  make  a  considerable  figure  in 
the  art  of  husbandly.  It  must,  indeed,  be 
confeised,  that  the  Irish  had  very  strong  pre- 
judices in  favour  of  a  wretched  method  of 
agriculture,  till  Blythe  opened  their  eyes 
by  his  excellent  writings.  Since  that  time,  a 
spirit  of  improvement  has  more  or  lels  been 
promoted,  and  in  many  instances  carried  on 
with  great  zeal,  by  the  nobility,  clergy,  and 
gentry  of  that  kingdom. 

In  proof  of  this,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  ob- 
serve, that-  the  transactions  of  the  Dublin 
Society  for  encouraging  husbandry  are  now 
cited  by  all  foreigners,  in  their  memoirs  re- 
lating to  that  subject.  And  the  observations  of 
that  discerning  and  judicious  writer,  Arthur 
Young,  Esq.  in  his  late  Tour  through  that 
kingdom^  show,  that,  in  many  respects,  im- 
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pravemente  there  have  ^  late  years  made  a 
progrefs  nearly  as  rapid  as  in  England. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-fa-Ghapelle,  most  of 
the  nations  of  Elufope,  by  a  sort  of  tacit  eon- 
sent,  applied  themselves  to  the  study  of  agri- 
culture, and  continued  to  do  so,  more  or  lefs, 
amidst  the  universal  confusion  that  succeeded. 

The  French  found  by  repeated  experience, 
that  they  could  never  maintain  a  long  war,  or 
procure  a  tolerAfe  peace,  unlefs  they  could 
raise  com  enough  to  support  themselvee  1q 
sudi  a  manner  as  not  to  be  obliged  to  baash 
terms  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  perish  by  famine 

on  the  other.    This  occasioned  the  King  to 
give  public  encouragement  to  Agriculture,  anil 

even  to  be  present  at  the  making  of  ^eviaral 

experiments.     The   great,  and  the  rich,  ©f 

various  ranks  and  stations,  followed  his  ex- 

smple;  and  even  the  ladies  were  candidates 

ftyr  a  share  of  fame  in  this  public-spirited  and 

commendable  undertaking. 

During  the  hurry  and  distrefscs  of  France  in 
the  war  of  1756,  considerable  attention  was 
paid  to  agricukure.  They  felt  the  efre£b,  and 
ttw  the  nece^ty  of   promoting  it.     fPriie 
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questions  were  annually  proposed  in  their  rural 
academies  particularly  those  of  Lyons  and 
Bourdeaux;  and  many  judicious  alterations 
were  made  by  the  Society  for  improving  agri- 
culture in  Britanny; 

Since  the  conclusion  of  that  war  In  1760, 
mattets  have  beeii  carried  on  there  with  great 
vigour;  The  University  of  Amiens  mside 
▼aiioos  proposals  for  the  advancement  of  hus- 
bandry; and  the;  Mkrqtib  de  Tourbilly  (a 
writer  who  proceeded  chiefly  on  experience) 
bad  the  principal  direttibh  cff  a  Geofgicsd 
Society  established  at  Toursl. 

The  Society  at  Roueii  also  deserves  notice; 

not  liave  the  King  of  France  and  his  Ministers 

thought  it  unworthy  their  attention.     Hiere 

are  at  present  abdiit  fifteen  Societies  existing; 

in  France,  established  by  royat  approbation^ 

for  the  promoting  of  agriculture;  and  these 

have  twenty  co-operating  Societies  belonging 
to  them. 

About  this  time  vigorous  exertions  began 

to  be  made  in  Rufsia  to  introduce  the  most 

approved  system  of  husbandry  which  had  taken 

place  m  other  parts  of  Europe.    The  present 
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iUuf>trious  Emprefs  of  tiiat  vist  and  ran^  Eo- 
fire,  has  sent  several  geirttemen  inio  England 
and  other  nations,  to  stndjr  Agricukure,  and  is 
gmng  it  all  pofsible  encouragement  in  her 
own  dominiona. 

The  art  of  agriculture  has  also  been  for  near 
thirty  years  publicly  taught  in  the  Swedish, 
Panishy  and  German  Universities,  where  the 
Profcf&ors  may  render  effectual  service  to  their 
respective  couotries,  if  they  understand  the 
practical,  as  well  as  the  speculative  part,  and 
can  converse  with  ^s  much  advantage  with  the 
farmer  as  with  Virgil  and  Columella^ 

Kven  Italy  (sunk  as  it  is  in  luxury  and  the 
enervating  arts  of  pleasure)  has  not  been  totally 
inactive.  The  Neapolitans  of  this  age  have 
condescended  to  recur  to  the  first  rudiments 
of  revived  husbandry,  and  begun  to  study 
anew  the  Agricultural  System  of  Crescenzio, 
firot  published  in  1478. 

Tlie  people  of  Bergamo  have  pursued  the 
same  plan,  and  given  a  new  edition  of  the 
Ricordo  d'AgricuUure  de  Tarello,  first  pub- 
lished in  1577. 

Tlic  Duchy  of  Tuscany  have,  to  their  honour. 
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imbibed  the  same  spirit  for  improvement.  A 
t>rirate  gentleman,  above  forty  years  since^ 
left  his  whole  foirtiine  to  endow  an  Academy 
of  Agriculture.  The  first  Ecclefsiastic  in  the 
Duchy  is  president  of  this  sdciety,  and  many 
bf  the  chief  nobility  are  members. 

Atiittiated  with  a  desire  that  the  peopltf 
tinder  his  government  should  excel  in  the  art 
6f  husbandry,  his  Sardinian  Majesty  has  also 
Sent  persons  to  learn  the  different  modes  of 
practice  in  foreign  countries ;  and  made  some 
Spirited  attempts  to  establish  a  better  method 
of  Agriculture  among  his  subjects. 

In  Poland,  ^here  a  natural  fertilitv  of  soil 
teems  to  dispense  with  the  necefsity  of  calling 
in  the  aid  of  improvements,  M.  De  Bieluski, 
grand  Msifshal  of  the  Crown,  has  made  many 
successful  attempts  to  introduce  the  new  hus« 
bandry  among  his  countrymen;  and  procured 
the  best  instruments  for  that  purpose  ftota 
£ngland|  France,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  Hollanders  are  the  only  people  now  in 
Europe  who  seem  to  look  upon  agriculture 
with  indifference.  Except  the  single  collateral 
instance  of  draining  their  fens  and  morafses, 
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they  have  scarcely  paid  any  attention  to  it ; 
and  even  this  seems  to  have  {proceeded  more 
from  the  motive  of  selt-prescrvation,  than  any 
love  of  or  disposition  to  husbandjyr. 

In  the  year  1739,  a  few  ingenious  and 
public-spirited  men  at  Berne,  in  Switzerland, 
established  a  Society  for  the  advancement  of 
Agriculture  and  Rural  CEconomics.  In  that 
society  were  many  men  of  great  weight  in 
the  republic,  and  most  of  them  persons  of  a 
true  cast  for  making  improvements  in  hus- 
bandry, being  enabled  to  join  the  practice 
with  the  theory. 

Nor  must  we  here  omit  to  mention,  that  the 
justly  celebrated  Linnasus  and  his  disciples 
have  performed  great  things  in  the  north  of 
Eurc^e,  particularly  in  discovering  new  kinds 
of  profitable  and  well-tasted  food  for  cattle. 

About  the  same  time,  Sweden  largely  aug* 
mented  a  commerce  that  had  long  been  con- 
fined within  narrow  bounds;  and  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  general  imitation,  bestowed 
succefsful  labours  on  a  soil,  which  had  before 
been  looked  upon  as  cold,  barren^  and  in* 
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capable  of  melioration.     Of  this  the  Stock-* 
holm  Memoirs  will  be  a  lasting  monument.    * 

Denmark^  and  many  of  the  courts  in  Ger- 
many,  followed  the  same  example  :  Woollen 
manufactures  were  encouraged;  and  his  Danish 
Majesty  sent  three  persons  into  Arabia  Felix 
to  make  remarks,  and  bring  over  such  plants 
and  trees  as  would  be  useful  in  husbandry, 
building,  and  rural  afiairs. 

The  Duchy  of  Wirtemburgh  also,  a  coun- 
try by  no  means  unfertile,  but  eyen  friendly 
tocom  and  pasturage,  has  contributed  its  afsist- 
ance  towards  the  improvement  of  Agriculture, 
having  more  than  thirty  years  since  publishe4 
fourteen  oeconomical  relations  at  Sturgard. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  very  afsiduous  at- 
tention of  the  learned  in  Leipsic  and  Hanover 
to  this  great  art  of  supporting  and  rendering 
mankind  happy,  wealthy,  and  powerful. — 
During  the  rage  and  devastation  of  a  long 
war,  they  cultivated  the  arts  of  peace ;  witnefs 
the  Journal  cF  Agriculture^  printed  at  Leipsic, 
^d  the  Recueib  <£  Hanaoer,  printed  in  that 

6  C  ? 
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Even  Spain,  constitutionally  a|id  habituaJ]/ 
inactive  on  such  occasions,  in  spite  of  all  ^tr 
natural  indolence,  and  the  prejudices  of 
bigotry,  invited  Linnaeus,  with  the  oflfer  of  a 
large  pension,  to  superintend  a  collcige  founded 
for  the  purpose  of  making  new  inquiries  ix^ 
the  History  of  Nature,  and  the  Art  of  Agri^ 
cultiu^. 

But  without  any  improper  partiality  to  our 
own  country,  we  are  fully  justified  in  afserting, 
that  England  alone  exceeds  all  modem  nations 
in  husbandry.  To  the  natural  genius  of  the 
people,  have  beep  added  the  theory  and  prac* 
tice  of  all  nations  in  ancient  and  modem  times. 
This  accumulated  mafs  of  knowledge  has  been 
arranged,  divided,  and  subdivided ;  and  after 
pafsing  the  test  of  practical  experiments,  the 
cfsential  and  most  valuable  parts  of  it  have 
been  preserved  and  afnply  diffused  in  the  works 
of  a  few  excellent  writers  on  the  subject.  And 
from  the  spirit  which  for  the  last  twenty  years 
has  animated  many  of  our  nobility  and  gentry, 
to  become  the  liberal  patrons  of  improvement^ 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  that  this  most  useful 
of  arts  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  carried  to  a 
greater  pitch  of  perfection,  than  it  has  ever  yet 
attained  in.  any  age  or  country. 


Ihtf tef)r  respi^tabte'  so6ieti^s  which  hav« 
MiR^esttiblisbed-dii  thef  jtiost  liberal}  plans  in^ 
J&dndeii^  Ad^dtfM^  ot^cr  jteits  of  thb  nation, 
jfaire  tfiidft  sjpirif«>d  exeitiern^  for  tiie'  advand^^ 
mcnt  of  Agriculture.  They  have  aiFeady"  done 
mucb^  and  there  is  reason  to  expect,  that  the 
Importunity  and  afsistance  which  the  restora- 
tion of  peace  affords,  will  enable  them  to  do 
much  more  of  what  remains  to  be  accom« 
plished^ 

But  it  k  not  to  the  jexertions  of  public 
societies,  excellent  and  honourable  as  they  are, 
that  all  our  modem  improvements  in  Agricul* 
turc  owe  their  origin.  A  considerable  numr 
foer  of  valuable  books  have  within  the  last 
thirty  years  been  published  on  the  subject; 
in  consequence  of  which  the  knowledge  of 
Improvements  made  in  this  and  other  nations 
have  been  amply  spread,  which  might  other- 
wise have  remained  confined  to  a  single 
county,  or  even  a  still  smaller  district.  Among 
these  the  works  of  Lord  Kaimes,  Mr.  Young, 
&illingfleet.  Dr.  Hunter,  Ellis,  Randal,  Lisle, 
Clarke,  Marshal,  Mortimer,  Baker,  Varley, 
llarte,  Duhamel,  Bradley,  Kent,  De  Turbilly, 
Mills,  and  others  have  greatly  tended  to  en- 
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lightcxi  the  understapdiogs  of  such  fts  read 
tjiem^  and  to  remove  tbe  ^^eply-rooted 
prejudices  in  favour  of  ancient  modes  of 
practice^  which  farmers  in  g^neryl  are  too  apf 
to  entertain. 
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-ESSAY      II. 

.    On  Vegetation*    . 

X  HE  object  of  aoy  inquiry  into  the  naturo. 
^d  principles  ofVegct^tion,  for  practical  pur-* 
poses,  must  be>  to  ascertain  in  what  manner 
those  plants,  which  are  nepef^ary  for  the  use  of. 
ipan,  can  be  mqst  easily  cultivated  to  perfec* 
tion.  For  that  purpose  it  is  efsential  to  know^ 
what  agents  are  necefsary  or  ufeful,  and  what 
are  destructive  or  injurious  to  vegetation.— 
The  former  may  be  considered  under  the  fol« 
Jpwing  general  heads,  namely.  Earth  or  Soil, 
Air,  Water,  Light  or  Heat,  Manures  or  dead 
organized  Matter,  and  Cultivation,  The  latter 
may  be  restricted  to  two  points,  to  wit, 
x^ineriil  or  noxious  substances  in  tl^e  soil,  and 
vemain, 

}.  The  AgcfUs  which  are  necefsary  or  usrfulto  Vegeia^ 

iian,  are, 

1.  Earth.— T^e  necefeity  of  soil,  for  the 
growth  of  plants  in  general,  not  only  for  the- 
purpose  of  holding  them  steady  and  upright 
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to  grow,  and  to  receive  whatever  nourishment 
the  air  affords,  but  also  for  containing  at  least 
0ome  part  of  the  food  on  which  they  live,  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  Maoy  aquatic  plants, 
indce4  grow  in  water,  but  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  their  roots  in  cardL  Marine  plants, 
it  is  true,  grow  upon  bare  rocks,  or  stones;. 
biit  then  it  is  wtell  known  that  th^y  are  fixed 
to  them,  and  that  they  derive  their  food  hcntt 
the  searwater  in  which  they  live.  l3om«  authors 
ba^re  cootended,  that  plutu^  ano  actoallf 
nourished  by  liie  earth  alone.  But  such  aii> 
idea  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  various  experii- 
stents. 

S.  Aif.-^lhh  agent  seemsr  to  be  another 
efiential  requisite  tci>  the  growth  of  piants ; 
and  air  at  a  dis^ce  from  towtisi  is  al^o  m^ 
oefiary  for  bringing  sonter  of  them  t^  perfed^ 
txon.  There  are  many  trees^  and  pl&ntS)  thdt 
will  not  grow  in  the  contaminated  air  of 
large  towns,  but  thrive  at  three  or  four  niik9 
distance.  Many  kinds  of  fruit  trees,  will  not 
bear  good  fruit  in  the  immediate  neighbour^ 
.  hood  of  the  metropolis.  PUre  atmospheric  air 
stems  to  be  asneeeisary  for  the  healthine&of 
pkmts,  as  for  that  of  man. 


Of  ]ate»  indeed,  some  respectable  philo*  . 
^ophexs,  hare  eDtertame4  an  idea,  that  atmofi-* 
phcric  aifj  {s  tho  sole,  or  at  least,  the  principaL 
food  of  plants.  Some  decisive  experiments,  in 
regard  to  that  c^octrine,  seem  to  be  wanting* 
Trees  extending  their  branches  in  the  air,  were 
not,  probably,  furnished  with  foil^ge  for  oma« 
ment  menely.  Their  leaves,  indeed,  seein  to 
be  analogous  to  the  lungs  of  animals,  and  act 
in  the  same  way.  The  advantage  of  fallowing 
also,  according  to  some,  proves  that  the  earth 
extracts  nourishing  particles  from  the  air,  and 
is  fertilized  by  its  influence. 

3.  Water. — ^That  water  is  efsential  to  vege* 
tation,  seems  to  be  on  all  hands  acknowledged* 
Indeed  many  contend,  that  it  is  the  sole  food 
of  plants.  It  certainly  supplies  the  principal 
materials  of  the  sap  which  may  be  called  the 
blood  pf  plants,  without  which  they  would 
perish ;  many  instances  being  known  of  trees 
dying,  whose  sap  was  exhausted,  llie  great 
imprayements  which  are  made  by  the  mtre 
watering  of  land,  prove  the  powerful  effect&of 
water.  But  it  seems  more  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  grafses  than  of  grain,  for  though,  by 
inrigation,  perpetual  crops  of  grafs  could  be 
obtained,^  yet  it  has  been  found,  by  experience^ 
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that  land,  if  crept  widi  grain,  was  completriy 
exbaustedy  tbcmgh  legulaxly  watered,  wfaidi 
cooid  not  have  been  the  case  if  water  was  the 
sok  food  of  plants.  It  is  certain,  however^ 
that  a  large  proportion  of  every  plant  consists 
of  water,  and  that  water  is  the  vehicle,  by 
which  all  the  food,  which  the  plant  receives 
from  the  root,  is  conveyed  to  it.  However 
beneficial  water  is,  all  spring  waters  are  not 
equally  so.  Some  waters  are  certainly  hurtful, 
particularly  to  young  plants.  Mineral  waters^ 
as  that  of  Cheltenham,  &c.  are  known,  by  ex^ 
pcricncc,  to  be  injurious. 

4.  Light  and  Heat. '-^Ught  and  heat,  (or  the 
matter  of  heat,  as  some  philosophers  call  it)  are, 
pert>ap»,  not  so  necefsary  for  the  growth  of 
plants,  as  efsential  for  their  attaining  perfection. 
Plants  will  grow  in  the  dark,  as  in  mines  and 
cellars,  but  few  of  them  bring  their  seeds  to 
perfection  in  that  state.  Light  is  certainly 
nccefiary  to  give  them  their  natural  colour 
and  proper  flavour.  Plants  are  said  to  be  so 
fond  of  light,  that  if  put  into  a  dark  place,  they 
will  always  bend  towards  a  hole  or  window 
where  the  light  is  admitted.^  Few  plants  are 
calculated  for  very  cold  countries,  and  those 
ve  seldoii).  valuable.    Heat  is  certainly  ne*? 
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oefiary  to  bring  fruits  to  perfectioni  and 
wherever  there  is  the  most  heat  or  lights  there 
the  fruitj  or  seed  of  the  plants  will  have  the 
greatest  quantity  of  saccharine  matter.  Hence, 
English  barley,  of  equal  weight,  is  more  va^ 
luable  than  Scotch,  producing  a  greater  quan- 
tity of  malt  liquor,  or  of  spirits.  Plants  which 
seem  dead  from  the  severity  of  cold  seasons^ 
are  revived  by  the  warmth  of  the  spring ;  ztt 
strengthened  by  the  heat  of  summer,  and  ac* 
quiring  fresh  life  and  vigour,  are  enabled  tx> 
withstand  the  rigours  of  the  succeeding  win- 
ter. 

5.  Manuresi  or  dead  organized  Mailer. — 
It  seems  to  be  a  part  of  the  beautiful  Q£conomy 
of  Nature,  that  nothing  should  have  lived  in 
vain,  and  that  the  destruction  of  one  plant,  or 
animal,  should  furnish  food  for  others.  Hence, 
however  useful  earth,  air,  water,  and  light, 
arc,  to  the  growth  of  plants,  it  is,  if  not  cer- 
tain, at  least  questionable,  whether  they  could 
ever  come  to  perfection,  without  the  aid  of 
matter  that  had  been  formerly  organized.  The 
richest  soils,  it  is  well  known,  are  full  of  dead 
animal  and  vegetable  matter,  and  there  is  no 
soil  that  will  not  produce  plants,  if  a  suf&cient 
quantity  of  dead  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 
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Stances  be  added  to  it.  Under  this  head  if 
comprehended;  all  those  manures  which  are 
found  so  useful  in  cultivation,  more  especially 
those  to  which  some  authors  give  the  name  erf* 
mucilaginous,  enriching,  or  nutritioiis. 

It  might  here  be  expected  that  some  allu- 
sions would  have  been  made,  to  those  salinft 
substances,  on  the  advantages  of  which  some 
Huthors  have  laid  so  much  weight.  But  salt 
does  not  seeni  efsential  to  the  growth  of  any 
species  of  plants,  the  marine  alone  excepted  j 
and  there  are  many  productive  soils  in  which 
little,  or  no  salt,  can  be  traced.  Salt,  however, 
is  of  use  to  vegetation,  though  not  efsential 
to  it.  It  may  operate  upon  plants  as  it  does 
upon  the  human  body,  by  afsistirig  to  digest 
the  food,  without  furnishing  nutriment  itself. 
It  is  of  use,  mixed  with  dung,  as  an  afsistant 
to  putrefaction.  It  is  also  serviceable  by  at- 
tracting moisture,  destroying  vermin  in  the 
soil,  and  putrifying  the  roots  of  any  plants  it 
first  meets  with,  thus  furnishing  nourishment 
to  the  succeeding  ones. 

6.  Cidiivalion, — TTic  culture  of  the  earth  h 
efsentially  nccefsary  for  the  growth  of  plants  to 
perfection.     By  dividing  the  particles  of  the 
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tcia^  the  roots  can  more  easily  penetrate  it,  and 
they  can  more  readily  suck  in  the  nourishment 
which  it  contains.  By  proper  culture  also, 
iireeds,  or  uselefs  plants,  are  extirpated,  whilst 
stirring  the  earth  admits  more  air  and  moist- 
ure to  those  which  have  been  sown.  Young 
trees  certainly  thrive  much  better,  if  the  soil 
m  which  they  are  planted  has  been  previously 
ploughed  so  deep,  as  readily  to  admit  their 
roots  and  suckers.  Even  after  they  are  plant- 
ed, it  is  supposed  to  be  of  great  service,  to  cul- 
tivate potatoes  and  other  roots  among  the 
young  plantations,  with  a  view  to  kill  weeds, 
and  loosen  the  soil  for  the  free  admifsion  of 
aar  and  water.  This  practice  seems  to  be 
geneially  well  received. 

t.  The  AgtnU  vslhich  are  dettructhe,  or  injurious  t§ 

Vegetation  are, 

1.  Mineral,  or  noxious  Substances  in  the 
Soil. — There  are  certainly  many  substances  in 
the  soil,  noxious  to  vegetation,  in  particular, 
those  of  a  metallic  nature.  Where  mines  of 
iron,  lead,  or  copper,  are  near  the  surface,  no 
plants  will  grow  to  perfection,  which  is  well 
known  to  be  the  case  in  mining  districts. 
Schistus,  in  which  generally  there  is  a  great 
deai  of  iron  and  alum^  is  so  unfavourable  to 
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vegetation,  tihai  an j  cooaiderablc  qosndty  o^ 
it  wcold  destroy  d:e  fertility  cf  the  richest 
uaL  TUSowzng,  or  eiq305are  to  the  air^  and 
die  OK  cf  lime,  will  it  is  sujpposed,  correct  the 
&e  naiJOQs  qualities  of  those  substances. 

These  is  also  an  astringencr  or  aciditjr  in 
peat,  so  noxious  to  T^etation,  that  until  aoj 
qoalhj  of  that  nature  is  subdued,  though  that 
qKcies  of  soil  be  a  ma&  of  vegetable  mattei^ 
jet  nothing  but  heath  and  other  miserable 
plan^  will  grow  in  it. 

2.  Vermin. — Plants  are  also  much  injured^ 
by  the  various  sorts  of  vermin  with  which  both 
the  earth  and  the  air  abound.  Those  which 
inhabit  the  earthy  it  is  supposed,  may  be  de- 
stroyed  by  salts,  by  acids,  or  by  lime.  In 
regard  to  the  myriads  of  insects  with  which 
the  air  abounds,  it  is  more  difficult  to  point 
out  a  remedy.  It  is  said,  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  continent,  they  surround  their  gardens 
with  a  broad  row,  or  belt  of  hemp,  the  smell 
of  which  is  particularly  noxious  to  insects. 
As  every  kind  of  fruit-tree  seems  to  have  its 
peculiar  insect,  might  not  the  parent  insect  be 
prevented  from  laying  its  eggs  on  these  trees, 
by  hanging  on    their    branches    pieces    of 
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cordage  dipped  in  tar;  and  this  upon  the 
general  supposition^  that  the  winged  insects 
make  their  election  by  the  smell  ?  In  Thun- 
berg's  Travels,  we  are  told  that  the  celebrated 
Bergman  prevented  iht  Rialena  brumata  from 
laying  its  eggs  in  the  blofspms  of  fruit  trees, 
by  tying  the  tarred  bark  of  a  birch  round  their 
Itetn^:    Sbmetimes  vermin  are  occasioned  by 

m 

fte  wesQcti^fs  of  th<^  i^lant^  and  the  poverty  of 
ttie  soil  in  which  it  grows.  This  is  supposed 
to  have  been  tht  csise  in  tegard  tb  the  cele- 
brated Hefsiaii  fly  of  America  ^  which  origi- 
terted  from  bad  cultufe  during  the  war,  in 
•cmsequenc^  of  i^hich^  the  wheat  became 
ttiseiased.'  It  vanished  with  good  cultivation  j 
ifid  indeed  it  is  afsert^,  thkt  fields^  properly 
manured,  wcte  hever  affected  by  it,  though  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  those  which 
Wcafe. 
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vegetatir 
it  wou! 
soil.     ! 

the  u  :v'  .     -  ::r. 

the  nw.'^ 

•-•r  -*  ??rt!jnirs  Estates  in 

P^''*  ,^£  norc  than  his  Grace 

;^i»;  «uid  I  may  say,  without 
..'  ^icai<?r  succefs.     But  as  no 
^   ■  juinting  in  the  very  ex- 
^'  a-  ^c  ^Oy  before  he  is  pro* 

^.^•vs^ou  nurseries,  it  may  not 
^.^  L)a>cccd  further,  to  give  a 
..  .JL4  neccfbary  businefs,  as  also 
;si  and   the  situation  of  our 


ou;» 

S'>. 

vi : 


A   ^ 


,  »•' 


^%  v% 


,  m:  t  .>t  our  plantations  is  on  that 

\v*:t:ni;hamshire   is   generally 

. ,  .  *v   :V  T'.amc  of  forest-land.     It 

.:..-..  N^  v^r  hills  and  dales..     In  some 

•v   *  ^  *!'v  very  steep  and  high;  but 

.     ••o  .i'^^v  :ts  are  gentle   and  easy. 

X  .  .•  ••  v^v\!  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and 

l»    '\  .N  .\l>vnnu!  most  with  the  latter, 

o  ^*i  c*^  >>»-^  the  former,  as  the  smaller 

.v\  %^  V.  >^  ^-^*  ^^*1"J  ^'^^'  riins,  brought 
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from  time  to  time,  from  the  high  grounds  to 
the  lower.  It  is  on  the  hilly  grounds  W0 
make  our  plantations,  which  in  time  will  make 
the  valleys  of  much  greater  value,  on  account 
of  the  shelter  they  will  aflford^ 

After  his  Grace  has  fixed  oh  such  a  part  of 
this  forest-land  as  he  intends  to  have  planted^ 
some  well-situated  valley  is  chosen  (as  near 
the  centre  of  the  intended  plantations  as  may 
be)  for  the  purpose  of  a  nursery :  if  this  valley 
is  surrounded  with  hills  on  all  sides  but  the 
aputh,  so  much  the  betten  After  having 
allotted  a  piece  of  ground,  consisting  of  as 
many  acres  as  is  convenient  for  the  purpose, 
it  is  fenced  about  in  such  a  manner  as  to  keep 
out  ail  obnoxious  animals.  At  both  ends  of 
the  nursery  are  large  boarded  gates,  as  also  k 
walk  down  the  middle,  wide  enough  to  admit 
carriages  to  go  through,  which  we  find  ex* 
ceedingly  convenient  when  we  remove  thb 
young  trees  from  thence  to  the  plantations. 
After  the  fence  is  completed,  the  whole  is 
trenched  (except  the  walk  in  the  middle)  about 
twenty  inches  deep,  which  work  may  be  don6 
for  about  three  pounds  ten  shillings,  or  four 
pounds,  per  acre,  according  as  th^  land  in 
more  or  le(s  gravelly :  this  work  is  best  dont 
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in  the  spring  when  the  planting  season  is  over. 
If,  after  the  trenching,  two  or  three  chaldrons 
of  lime  be  laid  on  an  acre^  the  land  will  pro- 
duce an  excellent  crop,  either  of  cabbages  or 
turnips,  which,  being  eaten  off  by  sheep  in 
the  autumn,  will  make  the  land  in  fine  order 
for  all  sorts  of  tree-seeds :  but  as  the  Oak  is  the 
sort  of  tree  we  cultivate  in  general,  I  shall 
confine  myself  particularly  to  our  present  me- 
thod of  raising  and  managing  that  most  valu- 
able species.— In  the  autumn,  after  the  cab- 
bages or  turnips  are  eaten  off,  the  ground  will 
require  nothing  |:pore  than  a  common  digging. 
So  soon  as  the  acorns  iaU,  after  being  provided 
vfith  a  good  quantity,  we  sow  them  ki  the 
following  maimer :  draw  drills  with  a  hoe  in 
:the  same  manner  as  is  practised  for  pease,  and 
.^ow  .the  acorns  therein  so  thick  as  nearly  to 
;tauch  each  other ;  leave  the  space  of  one  foot 
between  row  and  row,  and  between  every  fifth 
ro^^v  allow  the  space  of  two  feet  for  the  alleys. 
.While  the  acorns  arc  in  the  ground,  great  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  them  from  vermin, 
which  frequently  will  make  great  havock 
amongst  the  beds,  if  not  timely  prevented. — 
J.et  this  cautiQA  serve  for  most  other  sorts  of 
^ee-seeds. 


..  •** 
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After  the  acorns  are  eome  up,  the  beds  will 
require  only  to  be  kept  clean  from  wveds  till 
they  want  thinnmg;  and  as  the  plants  fre- 
quently grow  more  in  one  wet  season,  where 
the  soil  is  tolerably  good,  than  in  two  dry 
ones,  where  the  soil. is  but  indifferent,  the 
time  for  doitig  this  is  best  ascertained  by  ob- 
serving when  the  tops  of  the  rows  meet.  Our 
rule  is  to  thin  them  then,  which  we  do  by 
taking  away  one  row  on  each  side  the  middle- 
most, which  leaves  the  remaining  three  rows 
the  same  distance  apart  as  the  breadth  of  the 
alleys.  In  taking  up  these  rows  we  ought  to 
be  anxiously  careful  neither  to  injure  the  roots 
of  the  plants  removed,  nor  of  those  left  on  each 
side.  The  rest  of  the  young  Oaks  being  now 
left  in  rows  at  two  feet  apart,  we  let  them 
again  s^d  till  their  tops  meet ;  then  take  up 
every  other  row,  and  l6ave  the  rest  in  rows 
four  feet  asunder,  till  they  arrive  to  the  height 
of  about  five  feet,  which  is  full  as  large  a- size 
^  we  ever  wish  to  plant.  In  taking  up  the 
two  last  sizes,  our  method  is  to  dig  a  trench  at 
the  end  of  each  row  full  two  feet  deep,  then 
undermine  the  plants,  and  let  them  fall  into 
the  trench  with  their  roots  entire. 

y^qd  'here  let  me  observe,  that  nrmch,  very 
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much,  of  their  future  succe{s  depends  on  Ait 
point  of  their  being  well  taken  up.  I  declare 
that  I  should  form  greater  hopes  from  one  hun-« 
dred  plants  well  t^ken  up  and  planted,  than 
from  ten  times  that  number  taken  up  and 
planted  in  a  random  manner:  besides,  the 
frequent  lofs  of  the  plants  make$  the  worst 
method  the  most  expensive. 

But  before  I  leave  this  account  of  our 
Qiethod  of  raising  Oaks,  I  shall  just  beg  leave 
to  observe,  that  we  are  not  very  particular  ia 
the  choice  of  acorns.  In  my  own  opinion  it 
matters  not  from  what  sort  of  tree  the  acorns 
are  gathered,  provided  they  are  good;  for  al- 
though there  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  the  Eng<* 
lish  Oak,  in  respect  to  the  form  of  the  leaf 
and  fruit,  also  their  coming  into  leaf  at  differ* 
ent  seasons,  with  some  other  marks  of  distinc- 
tion, yet  I  am  of  opinion  that  they  will  all 
make  good  timber«trees  if  properly  managed : 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a  tree  will  grow 
low  and  spreading  in  a  hedge-row;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  very  improbable  that  many 
should  grow  so  in  a  thick  wood,  where,  in 
general,  they  draw  one  another  up  straight  and 
tall.  And  I  have  observed  that  the  same 
distinctions  bold  good   amoAg9t    our  lai^e 
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timber-trees  in  the  woods,  as  in  the  lev- 
spreading  oaks  in  the  hedge-rows. 

Though  I  have  not  as  yet  taken  notice  of 
any  other  sort  of  tree  but  the  Oak,  yet  we  have 
a  great  regard  for,  and  raise  great  quantities 
of  Beech,  Larch,  Spanish  Chesnut,  Weymouth 
Pine,  and  all  sorts  of  Firs,  the  Scotch  except- 
ed, as  well  as  many  other  kinds,  by  way 
of  thickening  the  plantations  while  youngj 
amongst  which  the  Birch  has  hitherto  been  in 
the  greatest  estimation,  it  being  a  quick  grow- 
ing treCy  and  taking  the  lead  of  most  other 
sorts  on  our  poor  forest  hills ;  and  as  we  have 
an  inexhaustible  spring  of  them  in  the  woods, 
where  they  rise  of  themselves  in  abundance 
from  seed,  we  at  all  times  plant  them  plenti* 
fully  of  different  sizes.  As  to  the  Elm  and  Ash, 
we  plant  but  few  of  them  on  the  forest,  though 
we  raise  great  quanties  of  both,  but  particu- 
larly the  Ash,  which  being  a  useful  wood  (but 
a  bad  neighbour  amongst  the  Oaks)  we  plant 
in  places  apart  by  itself.^— I  shall  dismifs  this 
subject  concerning  the  management  of  our 
nurseries^  after  saying  a  word  or  two  relating 
to  pruning :  We  go  over  the  whole  of  the 
young  trees  in  the  nursery  every  winter ;  but 
in  this  we  d«  little  more  than  shorten  tbt 
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Strong  side-shoots^  and  take  off  one  of  all  such 
as  have  double  leads. 

Having  thus  pointed  out  the  mode  pf  form:* 
}ng  apd  managing  our  nurseries^  I  shall  novir 
proceed  to  the  plantations.-^The  size  of  the 
plantations,  at  fy^t  beginning,  must  be  in  pror 
portion  to  the  stock  of  young  trees  in  the  nur- 
sery ;  for  to  undejlake  to  plant  more  ground 
than  we  have  young  trees  to  go  through  with 
for  thick  plantations,  would  turn  to  poor  ac^ 
count  on  our  fo^<^st  hills,  ^)S  always  plan): 
thick,  as  well  as  sow  plentifully  at  the  same 
time,  provided  it  be  a  season  in  which  acorns 
can  be  had ;  so  that  all  our  plantations  an^ 
swer  in  a  few  years  as  nurseries  to  succeeding 
plantations,        t 

As  to  the  fojrm  of  {he  plantations  they  ar? 
very  irregular :  we  sometimes  follow  a  chain 
of  hills  to  a  very  great  distance ;  so  that  what 
we  plant  in  one  season,  which  perhaps,  i$ 
sixty,  eighty,  and  sometimes  an  hundred  acresi 
js  no  more  (han  a  part  of  one  great  design. 

If  the  ground  intended  to  be  planted  ha^ 
not  already  been  got  into  order  for  that  pur- 
pose»  it  should  be  fenced  about^  9t  least  ^ 


twelvemonth  belbre  it  is  wanted  t6  pfftnt  dn, 
and  immediately  got  intp  otder  for  a  crop 
of  turnips.  Two  chaldrons  of  lime  being  laid 
on  an  acre  will  be  of  great  9ervi€e^  as  it  will 
not  only  be  a  means  of  pp^urJng  a  -better 
crop  of  turnips^  but  will  bind  the  land  after* 
wards  ax>d  make  it  fall  heavy,  which  h  of  great 
use  when  it  com^s  to  be  planted,  as  some  of  the 
forest  land  is  so  exceedingly  light  as  to  be 
liable  to  be  blown  from  tlvi  #oots  of  the  yoiln^ 
irees  after  planting :  therefore  vf6  find  it  to  be 
in  tbe  beHt  order  for  planting  about  two  years 
after  it  htfs  been  ploughed  up  fix)m  pasture,  be- 
fore the  turf  is  too  far  gone  to  a  state  of  decay. 
It  will  be  nccefsary  to  have  a  part  of  the 
turnips  eaten  off  soon  in  the  autumn,  in  order 
to  get  the  ground  into  readinefs  for  early 
planting}  for  we  find  the  forward  planting 
gcderaHy  siicc<5eds  th^  best, 

Aft^r  the  turJ^ps  are  eaten  ofF,  we  plough 
the  ground  with  a  doiible-fiirfow  trenching 
plough  made  for  that  purpose^  which,  drawn 
by  six  horses,  turns  up  the  ground  completely 
to  the  depth  of  twelve  or  thirteen  inches.— 
This  de'ep  ploughing  is  of  great  service  to  the 
plants  at  the  first,  and  tilso  saves  a  great  de?il 
of  trouble  in  making  the  holes.    After  the 


divide  Ac  gioiiod 
^imtcis  iat  wbc  pbntnig  bjr  ndn^s.  It 
viD  be  a  ddficok  maner  to  describe  tbe  lay- 
ii^  out  tbe  gnmnd  far  dus  pmpose,  especially 
lAere  theie  is  such  a  Tariety  of  had  as  we 
have  €io  tbe  foiest:  modi  depends  od  die  taste 
of  the  person  empioved  in  this  office.  Be- 
tvreen  the  hills,  towards  the  outsides  of  die 
tbe  phntaitioos,  we  iireqiiently  leave  the  ridings 
£rom  sixty  to  an  bandied  yards  hi  breadth, 
and  contract  them  towards  the  middle  of  die 
woods,  to  the  breadth  often  or  twelve  yards ; 
and  on  the  t(^  of  the  bilk  where  there 
are  plains,  we  frequently  leave  lawns  af 
an  acre  or  two,  which  makes  a  pleaang 
variety. 

In  some  of  them  we  plant  the  Cedar  <tfli« 
banus  at  good  distances,  so  as  to  form  irregu- 
lar groves :  and  this  sort  of  tree  seems  to  thrive 
to  admiration  on  tbe  foiest-land.  On  die 
outsides  of  the  woods,  next  to  the  ridings,  we 
plant  evergreens,  as  Hollies,  Laurels,  Yews, 
Junipers,  &c.  and  these  we  dispose  of  in 
patches,  sometimes  the  several  sorts  entire,  at 
other  dmes  we  intermix  them  for  variety ;  but 
not  so  as  to  make  a  regular  screen  or  edging. 
Our  design  in  the  diftribatioii  of  these  plants. 
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]$  to  make  the  outsides  of  the  woods  appear 
as  if  scalloped  with  evergreens,  intermixed 
sometimes  with  rare  trees,  as  the  Uriodendram 
TuUpifcra^  or  Virginian  Tulip-tree,  &c. 

After  the  ground  is  laid  out  into  quarters 
for  planting,  we  afsign  certain  parts  to  Beech, 
Larch,  Spanish  Cbesnuts,  &c.  These  we  plant 
iQ  irregular  patches  here  and  there  throughout 
the  plantations,  which  when  the  trees .  are  in 
leaf,  has  the  most  pdeasing  eflfect,  on  account 
of  the  diversity  of  shades ;  especially  in  such 
parts  of  the  forest  where,  four,  five,  and  some- 
times more  of  the  large  hill-^points  meet  in  the 
tame  valley^  an4  tend,  as  it  were,  to  the  same 
centre. 

After  those  patches  are  planted,  or  marked 
out  for  that  purpose,  we  then  proceed  to  the 
plantmg  in  general.  We  always  begin  with 
planting  the  largest  young  trees  of  every  serf, 
and  end  our  work  with  those  of  the  smallest 
size.  Were  we  to  proceed  otherwise,  the 
making  a  hole  for  a  larger-sized  tree,  after  the 
small  ones  are  thick  planted,  would  cause  the 
greatest  confusion. 

3irch    is   generally    the  sort  of  tree  we 
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f  c'^^Htto?  ^*»»  which  we  find  will 

with  great  safety,  at  the 

,  though  we  commonly 

^.....^^«*f*w  at  that  size.  This  sort  of 

^v   '^c  «^  aiwavs  supplied  with  from  our 

fife  or  six  years  growth. — But 
I  «cM«ed  to  the  taking  them  up,  it 
^  ^wper  to  say,  that  h\  the  planting 
dhide  our  hands  into  four  clafses, 
.i^Kv^^f^  term  takers-up,  pruners,  carriers, 
«<%#-'  y«toter$ :  and  here  I  shall  describe  th^ 
^>4W«<<id  w^^thods  of  doing  this  work. 

!>*«!,  in  taking  up  we  have  the  same  care 
M^  «*t^  up  with  good  roots  in  the  plantations,' 
«^\  \H**  njcommended  in  the  nurscr)^  thoygh 
>w  cannot  pursue  the  same  method  ;  but  in 
K^«lh  pluces,  so  soon  as  the  plants  are  taken 
>^s  wr  bed  them  in  the  ground  in  the  foltow- 
\%\fl  manner :  Dig  a  trench  at  least  fifteen 
^nthes  deep,  and  set  the  young  trees  therein 
with  their  tops  aslant,  covering  their  roots 
well  as  we  go  along,  and  almost  half  way  up 
the  stem  of  the  plants,  with  the  earth  that 
tomes  out  of  a  second  trench,  which  we  fill 
in  the  like  manner,  and  so  j>foceed  on  till  we 
liavc  a  load,  more  or  lefs,  in  a  heap,  as  may 
Uc  convenient  to  the  phfce  from  whence  they 
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were  taken.  In  our  light  soil  this  trouble  is 
but  little,  and  we  always  have  our  plants  m^ 
cure,  both  from  their  roots  drying,  and  their 
luffering  by  frost.  We  have  a  low-wheeled 
waggon  to  carry  them  from  the  heaps,  where 
they  are  bedded,  to  the  prunefis,  and  generally 
take  two  loads  every  other  day.  When  they 
arrive,  the  planters,  pruners,  &c.  all  afsist  to 
bed  them  there,  in  the  same  manner  as  before 
described.  We  have  a  portable  shed  for  the 
pnmers  to  work  under,  which  is  also  conve* 
nient  for  the  rest  of  the  work-people  to  take 
shelter  under  in  stormy  weather.  From  the 
above  heaps  the  plants  are  taken  only  so  fast 
as  they  are  wanted  for  pruning,  which  work 
we  thus  perform:  Cut  off  all  the  branches 
dose  to  the  stem,  to  about  half  the  height  of 
the  plant,  shortening  the  rest  of  the  top  to  a 
conical  form  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
plaQt ;  and  in  pruning  of  the  roots,  we  only 
cut  4>ff  the  extreme  parts  that  have  been 
bmtsed  by  the  taking  up,  or  such  as  have  been 

damaged  by  accident,  wishing  at  all  times  to 
plant  with  as  much  root  as  can  be  had. 

■ 

A3  soon  as  they  are  pruned,  they  are  taken 
to  the  planters  by  the  caniers,  who  are  gene* 
lalljr  a  «^  fif  teys^  ^ifk  som#x)f  the  worst  of 
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the  labourers.  The  planters  go  in  pairs ;  mi 
makes  Ae  holes,  and  the  other  sets  and  treadi 
the  plants  bst^  which  woric  they  commonly  do 
by  turns.  In  making  of  the  holes^  we  always 
take  care  to  &row  out  all  the  bad  soil  that 
comes  from  the  bottom.  If  the  planting  be 
on  the  side  of  a  hiU>  we  lay  the  bad  soil  qH 
the  lower  side  of  the  hole,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  basons  for  without  diis  care  our  plants 
would  lose  the  adrantage  of  such  rains  as  fall 
hastily.  We  at  aH  times  make  the  holes 
sufficiently  large,  which  is  done  with  great 
ease  after  our  deep  ploughing. 

Before  we  set  the  plant, .  we  throw  a  few 
spadefuls  of  the  top  soil  into  the  hole,  setting  the 
plant  thereon  with  its  top  rather  inelihitig  td 
the  west ;  then  fill  up  the  hole  with  the  best 
top  soil,  taking  care  that  it  closes  well  with 
the  roots,  leaving  no  part  hollow.  When  th^ 
hole  is  well  filled  up,  one  of  the  planters  treads 
and  fastens  the  tree  firmly  with  his  feet,  white 
his  partner  proceeds  to  make  the  next  hole. 

The  &stening  a  tree  well  is  a  material  ar^ 
tide  in  planting ;  for  if  it  once  becomes  loose; 
tile  continued  motion  which  the  wind  occa- 
sions is  sure  to  destroy  Ae  fibres  as  fist  as 
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they  are  produced,  which  must  end  in  the 
destruction  of  the  plant,  if  not  prevented.  It 
is  to  guard  against  this  inconvenience  that 
we  take  off  so  much  of  the  top,  as  has  been 
described  in  the  article  of  pruning. 

We  plant  about  three  or  four  hundred 
Birches  of  the  large  size  on  an  acre,  and  nearly 
die  same  number  of  the  first-sized  Oaks.  We 
iJso  plant  here  and  there  a  Beech,  Larch, 
Spanish  Chesnut,  &c.  exclusive  of  the  patches 
«f  the  said  sorts  of  trees  before  planted.  We 
then  proceed  to  plant  plentifully  of  the  second 
and  lefser-sized  Oaks ;  and  last  of  all  a  great 
number  of  the  small  Birches,  which  are  pro- 
cured from  the  woods  at  about  three  shillings, 
or  three  shillings  and  sixpence  per  thousand : 
these  we  remove  to  the  succeeding  plantations 
after  the  term  of  five  or  six  years.  Of  the 
several  sizes  of  the  different  kinds  of  trees,  we 
generally  plant  upwards  of  two  thousand 
plants  upon  an  acre  of  land,  all  in  an  irregular 
manner. 

After  the  planting  is  finished^  we  then  sow 
the  acorns  (provided  it  be  a  season  that  they 
can  be  had)  all  over  the  plantation,  except 
among  the  Beechj  X^arch^  &c.  in  the  aforesaid 
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patches*  Great  care  should  be  taken  to  pre« 
serve  the  acorns  intended  for  this  parpose^  as 
tbe^  are  very  subject  to  s|>rout,  especially  soon 
after  gathering:  the  best  method  is  to  li^ 
them  thin  in  a  dry  airy  place,  and  give  them 
frequent  turnings.  We  sow  these  acorns  in 
abort  drills  of  about  a  foot  in  lengthy  which 
woric  is  done  very  readily  by  two  men ;  one 
with  the  acorns,  the  other  with  a  hoe  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  drills  uid  covering  the 
seed. 

We  are  o(  opinion  that  the  plants  produced 
from  these  acorns  will  at  last  mak^  the  best 
trees ;  however,  I  will  not  pretend  to  say  how 
ihat  may  be,  as  the  Oaks  transplanted  small 
grow  equally  well  for  a  number  of  years  :  but 
it  is  probable  that  a  tree  with  its  taproot  un- 
disturbed, may,  in  the  end,  grew  to  a  much 
larger  size. 

0 

After  the  whdle  is  finished  to  a  cottvenieoC 
distance  round  the  pruncrs,  we  then  remove 
their  shed  to  a  second  station,  and  there  pro- 
ceed in  the  like  manner ,  and  so  on  till  the 
ttrhole  be  finished. 

It  w^ldbe  welttogM-thepfatittingdeoeby 
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di0  aid  of  February^  especially  for  trees  of  the 
decidimBS  Idod ;  bui:  fioin  the  disappointmexitf 
we  meet  wiA^  occasioned  by  the  weather,  we 
are  sometimes  detained  to  a  later  season. 

I  haVe  several  times  made  trial  of  twelve  or 
fnurteen  kinds  of  Anotcrican  Oaks  sept  over  to 
Utf  Grace  in  great  quantities.  I  sowed  them 
in  the  nurseiy^  and  also  in  the  best  and  mosf 
sheltered  parts  of  the  plantations.  Jn  both 
places  they  come  up  very  plentifully ;  but  I 
now  find  that  seveml  of  the  sorts  will  not 
stand  the  severity  of  pur  winters,  and  those 
ihat  do  make  so  s^all  a  progrefe,  as  tor 
promise  ho  other  encouragjrmentj  than  to  be 
kept  as  curiositicsv 

Towards  the  end  of  ^prfl,  when  the  ground 
is  moist,  it  will  be  of  great  service  to  go  ov€t 
the  whole  plantations,  and  fasten  alt  such' 
trees  as  are  become  loose  since  their  planting. 
After  this,  nothing  more  will  be  required  till 
the  month  of  June,  when*  we  again  go  over 
the  whol^  with  hoes,  cutting  off  only  the  tali- 
gmwing  weeds  5  for  the  sooner  the  ground 
gets  covered  with  grafe,  in  our  light  soil,  so 
much  the  better. 
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I  own  there  is  something  slovenly  in  the 
iq>pearance  of  this  method^  and  on  some  lands 
1  would  recommepd  keeping  the  ground  clean 
hoed  for  some  time  at  firsts  as  also  planting  in 
rows,  which  in  that  case  would  be  necefsary. 
More  th^n  onpe  I  have  tried  this  method  on 
our  forest-hillsj  and  always  founds  after  every 
)ioeing»  that  the  soil  was  taken  away  by  the 
fucceeding  winds  into  the  valleys. 

Besides  this  inconvenience,  the  reflectioq 
pf  our  sandy  soil  is  sp  very  great,  that  we  find 
Hie  plants  stand  a  dry  season  much  better  in 
pur  present  methofl  than  iq  the  former :  and 
whoever  fancies  that  gf&fs  i|riU  chokp  and  de- 
stroy seedling  Oaks,  will,  after  a  few  years 
trial,  find  himself  agreeably  mistaken.  I  have 
even  recommeqded  the  sowing  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  \A\U  w)tb  6)r^  or  v^hin-seed  as 
soon  as  they  ar(^  planted.  M^e  have  some* 
times  pem^tted  th^  (iirs^e  to  grow  in  the  plai^tr 
ations  by  way  of  shelter  for  the  game,  which 
^ough  it  sfems  to  choke  ap4  oyer  grow  the 
Oaks  for  some  time,  yet,  frfter  a  few  years,  wo 
f  ommpnly  find  the  best  plapts  in  the  strongest 
beds  of  whins.  This  shows  how  acceptable 
shelter  is  to  the  Oak  whilst  young  i  zpA  expe- 
rience djows  us  that  the  Oak  wpukiiiiaiee  b^t 
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a  dowprogrefi  on  ihe  forest-hills  for  a  number 
of  years  at  the  firsts  were  it  not  for  some  kind 
nurses:  and  the  Birch  seems  to  answer  that 
purpose  the  best>  as  I  have  already  observed. 

The  several  sorts  of  Fir-trees»  from  appeaf- 
ance,  seem  to  promise  a  greater  shelter ;  but^ 
on  the  forest-Iand^  they  do  not  grow  so  fast  as 
the  former ;  and  what  is  worse,  the  Oak  will 
not  thrive  under  them,  as  they  do  immediately 
under  the  Birch« 

■ 

• 

Where  a  plantation  is  on  a  plain,  a  screen 
of  Firs  for  its  boundary  is  of  singular  use^  but 
the  dtuation  of  tiie  forest-land  denies  us  thi§ 
advantage. 

We  continue  to  cut  down  the  ta|l-grpwin^ 
weeds  two  or  three  times  the  first  summer,  and 
perhaps  once  the  next,  or  second  season  af^er 
{Handng,  which  is  all  that  we  do  ifi  respect 
to  cleaning.  The  next  winter  f^fter  planting, 
we  fill  up  the.  places  with  fresh  plants  where 
they  have  miscarried,  softer  which  there  is 
little  to  be  done  till  about  the  iburth  or  fifth 
year;  by  which  time  the  small-sized  Birch,  and 
seedling  Oaks  will  be  growq  to  a  proper  size 
fof  tmiplantiDg.    In  the  thinning  of  these^ 
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due  care  must  be  had  not  to  take  too  many 
away  in  one  $eason;  but  being  properly 
managed^  there  will  be  a  supply  of  plants  for 
at  least  half  a  dozen  years  to  come. 

About  the  same  time  that  the  lefser-sized 
Birch  want  thinning,  the  large  ones  will  re- 
quire to  have  their  lower  branches  taken  ofiT^ 
so  as  to  keep  them  from  injuring  the  Oaks; 
and  this  is  the  first  profit  of  our  plantations, 
the  Birch-wood  being  readily  bought  up  by 
the  broom-makers.  This  pruning  w^e  con- 
tinue as  often  as  required,  till  the  Birches  arc 
grown  to  a  sufficient  size  to  make  rails  for 
fencing :  we  then  cut  them  down  to  make 
room  for  their  betters. 

r 

By  this  time  the  Oaks  will  be  grown  to  the 
height  of  t^^lve  or  fourteen  feet,  when  they 
draw  themselves  up  exceedingly  fast.  Each 
pfant  seems  as  it  were  in  a  sts^te  of  strife  with 
its  neighbour,  and  in  a  strict  sense  they  are  sp* 
and  on  no  other  terms  than  life  for  life ;  and 
he  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  once  over-topped,  is 
soon  after  compelled  to  give  up  the  contest  for 
rvcr. 

^tcr  the  Birches  are  cut  down,  theze  is  no- 
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thing  more  to  be  done  but  thinning  the  Oaks 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  required,  and 
cutting  off  their  dead  branches  as  frequently 
as  may  be  necefsary.  We  arc  very  cautious 
in  doing  the  former,  knowing  well,  that  if  we 
can  but  once  obtain  length  of  timber,  time 
will  bring  it  into  thicknefs ;  therefore  we  let 
them  grow  very  close  together  for  the  first 
fifty  yeats. 

And  here  it  may  ndt  be  Inlproper  to  observe 
the  progrefs  the  Oak  makes  with  us,  by  de- 
scribing them  in  two  of  our  plantations,  the 
one  of  twenty-eight,  the  other  of  fifty  years 
growth.  In  the  former,  they  are  in  general, 
about  twenty-five  or  twenty-six  feet  in  height, 
and  in  girth  about  eighteen  inches;  the  trees 
in  the  latter^  planted  in  1725,  are  something 
more  than  sixty  feet  in  height,  and  in  girth  a 
a  little  above  three  feet ;  and  these  trees  are 
in  genetal  about  fifty  feet  in  the  bole,  from 
which  you  will  easily  conceive  the  smallnefs  of 
their  tops,  even  at  this  age. 

It  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  describe 
their  farther  progrefs  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, therefore  let  it  suffice  to  make  this  last 
obser^'ation  on  them  in  their  mature  state. 

E  3 
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I  should  have  before  observed^  that  in  both 
the  aforesaid^  as  well  as  in  all  the  young 
plantations,  *  the  Spanish  Chesnut  keeps  an 
equal  pace,  or  rather  out-grows  the  Oak,  but 
it  is  doubtful  whether  ever  they  will  arrive  at 
the  same  size  ;  for  the  largest  of  our  Spanish 
Chesnuts,  which  have  much  the  appearance 
of  old  trees,  do  not  girth  more  than  twelve  or 
fduiteen  feet.  Which  is  nothing  in  comparison 
to  some  of  our  large  Oaks,  which  girth  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  feet:  indeed  some  of 
them  a  grdat  deal  more,  l^or  instance,  that 
remarkable  tree  called  the  Greendale  Oak, 
(from  its  growing  in  a  vidley  &f  that  name 
neat  Welbeck)  which,  in  the  year  1724,  had 
a  hole  cut  through  its  body  large  enough  to 
admit  a  coach  to  go  through. 

I  shall  omit  describing  the  present  state  of 
this  piece  of  antiquity,  as  two  fine  views  of  it 
are  given  in  Dr.  Hunter's  late  edition  of  Mr, 
Evelyn's  Silva,  from  which  may  be  seen,  not* 
withstanding  the  uncommon  size  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree,  that  it  never  has  contained 
any  great  quantity  of  timber ;  I  mean  in  com- 
parison with  several  of  our  largest  oaks,  some 
of  which  contain,  in  their  tower-like  trunks^ 
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between  seven  and  eight  hundred  solid  feet 
cS  timber^  exclusive  of  their  stately  tops }  and 
some  of  their  large  branches  are  tvin  like  trees 
themselvesi 
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ESSAY  iV. 

• 

On  the  comparatioe  UtSity  of  Oxen  and  Hones 

in  Husbandry. 

About  five  years  ago,  I  took  some  land  into 
my  occupation,  and  having  found  the  expense 
of  horses  very  great,  I  determined,  somewhat 
more  than  two  years  ago,  to  make  trial  of 
oxen,  and  bought  one  pair.  At  that  time,  I 
am  almost  certain,  there  was  not  an  ox  worked 
in  this  county;  on  which  account'  my  work- 
men ad|[e;|ldi  much  to  the  trouble  of  breaking 
them,  by  their  obstinate  prejudices  against  the 
use  of  them. 

At  last  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  select  a 
labourer,  who,  though  totally  unused  to  them, 
was  willing  to  take  proper  pains  to  break" 
them.  By  his  good  treatment  and  temper, 
they  soon  became  tractable,  and  as  handjr 
both  at  ploughing  and  carting  as  any  horses. 

Being  well  satisfied  with  their  performance, 
I  resolved  to  dispose  of  all  my  draft  horses, 
and  substitue  oxen  in  their  stead.    I  have 


HOW  completed  my  plan,  and  hare  not  a 
Mftgle  cart^iorae ;  but  the  work  of  iliy  farm 
(Which  coo^sts  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
teres  of  arable  knd,  and  sixty  of  pasture 
hIkI  wood)  is  performed  with  ease  by  six 
oxen ;  together  with  my  statute-dnty  on  the 
high-ways,  ploughing,  carting,  harrowing, 
ToUmgj  and  every  part  of  rural  businefs. — 
Ihey  are  shoed  constantly :  their  harnefs  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  of  horses,  (excepting 
the  necefary  alterations  for  difference  of  size 
and  ^ape)  they  are  drove  with  bridles,  and 
bits  in  their  mouths,  and  answer  to  the  same 
Words  of  the  ploughman  or  carter  as  horses, 
and  as  readily.  A  single  man  man  holds  the 
pibiigh,  and  drives  a  pair  of  o^en  with  reins ; 
they  will  regularly  plough  an  acre  of  land, 
erery  day,  and  in  lefs  than  eight  hours  time  ; 
I  beHcve  they  will  do  it  in  seven ;  but  I  would 
sot  afeert  more  than  I  know  they  perform. 

I  have  a  small  plantation,  in  which  the 
tee9  are  planted  in  rows  ten  feet  asunder  5  the 
tfrtervals  are  ploughed  by  a  single  ox  with  a 
fight  plough,  and  he  is  driven  by  the  man  who 
liolds  it.  I  mention  this  as  an  i nuance  of 
great  doeility. 
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My  oxen  go  in  a  cart  single;  or  one,  two^ 
three,  or  more  iii  proportion  to  tiie  load.^' 
Four  oxen  will  draw  ei^ty  busbek  of  barlef^ 
or  oats,  in  a  waggon,  with  ease  ;  and  if  they 
are  good  m  their  kind,  will  travel  as  fast  aa 
horses  with  the  same  load^ 

I  frequently  send  out  eighty  bushels  of  oati 
with  only  three  oxen  ;  and  forty  bushels  with 
one  ox,  in  a  light  cart,  which  I  think  of  all 
others  the  best  method  of  carriage.  Mj 
workmen  are  now  perfectly  reconciled  to  the* 
use  of  oxen  ^  and  the  following  reasons  detei> 
mine  me  to  prefer  them  greatly  to  horses : 

1st.  They  are  kept  at  much  expense.-*-* 
Mine  never  eat  com  or  meal  of  any  sort* 
During  the  winter,  they  are  kept  in  good 
order  for  work  upon  straw,  with  turnips^ 
carrots,  or  cabbages ;  for  want  of  either  of 
the  three  latter,  I  allow  one  peck  of  bran  a 
day  to  each  ox,  whilst  in  constant  work. 
When  my  straw  is  finished,  and  the  spring 
advances,  they  eat  hay;  and  if  they  work 
harder  than  common  in  the  seed  time,  thejr 
have  bran  beside.  When  the  vetches  are  fit 
to  mow  and  give  them  in  the  stable,  they 
have  nothing  else.    After  the  day's  work  in 
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fhe  sammer^  tibey  hare  a  small  bundle  of  hzj 
to  eat,  and  stand  in  itie  stable  till  they  are 
oool»  and  are  then  turned  into  the  pasture. 

I  am  of  opinion,  that  the  annual  differenct 
of  expense  in  keeping  a  horse  and  an  ox^ 
each  in  condition  for  the  same  constant  work, 
is  at  least  four  pounds. 

Hdfy.  The  value  of  a  horse  declines  every 
year  after  he  is  seven  years  old ;  and  is  scarce- 
Tj  any  thing  if  he  is  bfind,  incurably  lame,  or 
veiy  old.  But  if  an  ox  is  in  any  of  those 
dtuationsy  ^he  may  be  fatted,  and  sold  for 
itmch  more  than  the  first  purchase ;  and  will 
alwa^  £st  sooner  after  work  than  before. 

'■  Sdfy.    They  are  not  so  liable  to  illnels  as 
horses.    I  have  never  had  one  indisposed. 

itbfy.  Horses  (especially  those  belonging 
to  gentlemen)  are  frequently  rode  by  servants 
widiout  their  master's  knowledge,  and  often 
injured  by  it.  Oxen  are  in  no  danger  of  this 
kind. 

StAly.  A  general  use  of  oxen  would  make 
beef,  and  consequently  all  other  mcat^  more 
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plentiful^  which  I  tVjok  would  be  a  national 
benefit. 

That  it  may  not  be  thought,  that  a  pair  of 
oxen  will  plough  an  acre  of  land  in  a  day  onlj 
upon  a  very  light  soil,  I  must  add,  that  the 
greater  part  of  my  arable  land  is  too  heavy  to 
grow  turnips  to  advantage.  MTien  my  lighter 
lands  are  in  fine  tilth,  I  make  use  of  a  double 
plough;  a  single  man  holds  it,  and  drives 
one  pair  of  oxen,  and  will  plough  two  acres 
a  day* 

I  am  well  aware  fhat  the  method  of  work* 
ing  oxen  with  a  yoke  spares  a  considerable 
expense  in  the  article  of  harnefs ;  but  they 
move  so  much  more  freely  with  collars,  and 
can  be  used  with  so  much  more  advantage 
singly  by  the  latter  method,  that  I  think  it  for 
preferable. 

After  experience  has  inclined  me  to  give 
llio  preference  to  oxen,  I  will  not  omit  in  mj 
account  the  only  material  inconvenience  I 
have  found  in  working  them  :  which  is,  they 
•cc  troublesome  in  slioeing,  at  least  I  have 
found  them  so  in  this  country ;  and,  I  believe^ 
chiclly  because  my  smith  never  shoed  any  be- 
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fore.  I  have  them  confined  in  a  pound  whilst 
they  are  shoed,  and  a  roan  attends  the  smith. 
However,  I  think  this  disadvantage  amply 
recompensed  by  more  material  advantages; 
and  can  with  great  truth  affirm,  that  the  longer 
I  have  worked  oxen,  the  better  I  havt^  been 
satisfied  with  them. 
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ESSAY  V, 

Fncikal  Ohcreaii 


When  it  is  determined  on  to  convert  Grafr 
Land  into  Tillage,  I  would  recommend  tbe 
bnd  to  be  ploug^icd  out  in  ^  Spring,  and  in* 
stead  of  the  customary  meAod  of  performing 
the  work  with  one  plough,  I  consider  it  as  a 
more  judicious  pi|[Ctice  to  introduce  two 
ploughs,  tbe  first  for  turning  the  turf  to  the 
depth  of  two  inches ;  and  the  other  for  cover- 
ing it,  by  working  in  the  same  direction.  By 
this  method,  a  greater  quantity  of  loose  mould 
will  be  raised,  which,  besides  other  ^dvan* 
tages,  will  occasion  a  considerable  saving  in 
seed.  No  land  whatever  requires  so  much 
seed  as  sw^d  on  a  single  ploughing  |  because 
from  the  soli4  nature  of  the  furrow,  much  of 
the  seed  is  ei(posed  to  the  ravages  of  bircb, 
and  consequently  is  lost  to  th^  cultivator.  In 
a  general  way,  oats  are  sown  for  a  first  crop 
pretty  early  in  spring;  but  I  see  no  impropriety 
in  making  wheat  or  maslin  the  fiist  crop ;  in 
which  dm  tbe  land  must  hav^  another  plough* 


\ng  in  the  autumn.  The  next  crop  should  bo 
«ats.  By  these  two  crops  a  large  quantity  of 
manure  will  be  produced  against  the  third 
year,  when  the  land  should  be  summer  fal- 
lowed,  let  its  quality  be  ever  so  good.  Tbe 
hud  thus  fallowed  should  have  a  good  drefsing 
of  lime  and  dung  bestowed  upon  it,  and  at  a 
proper  season,  should  be  sown  with  turnip* 
seed,  to  be  eaten  ofF  with  sheep.  On  the  tur- 
nips being  eaten  oiF,  the  land  should  be  sown 
with  barley  and  grafs-seeds,  or  with  seeds 
alone;  and  as  by  this  disposition  the  soil  is 
made  to  retain  all  its  original  richnefs,  the  cul- 
tivator will  be  sure  to  s^  his  land  much  im« 
proved.  To  keep  the  land  longer  under  the 
plough,  would  produce  more  profit  to  the  oc- 
cupier; but  as  I  am  contending  for  the  laying 
down  land  in  a  judicious  manner,  I  can  by  no 
means  recommend  a  longer  continuance  of  the 
plough. 

About  eight  years  ago,  I  broke  up  some 
acres  of  gra&-land  of  a  quality  rather  too  strong 
for  turnips.  It  had  been  laid  down  without 
apy  manure  by  a  former  tenant ^  about  twenty 
years  before.  The  land  being  thin  skinned, 
I  was  induced  not  to  pare  and  burn  it.  The 
f  rst  ye^r  it  wasi  sown  \yith  oats,  and  produced 
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Stronger  quality^  the  sward  is  usually  ploughed 
out  and  sown  with  oats.  The  second  year  it 
is  spring-fallowed,  and  sown  .with  rape»  to  be 
fed  off  with  sheep,  after  which  it  is  sown  witlt 
wheat  in  aiutumn.  The  fc^Iowing  year  they 
take  a  crop  of  oats^  and  then  spring  fallow^ 
and  sow  with  rape  and  seeds  >  a  practice 
Ihat  is  expeiimentally  found  to  improve  their 
lands.  Within  the  township  of  D^ax,  in  the 
"JVest-Riding  of  Yorkshire,  the  land,  when  in 
grafs,  16  much  disposed  to  produce  daisies. 
]t  is  between  a  clay  and  a  sand^  upon  a  spongy 
bottom.  There  the  lapd  when  ploughed  out 
of  swartb  is  sown  with  line,  and  carefiiUj 
weeded,.  When  the  crop  is  drawn^  the  lapd 
is  ploughed  to  the  depth,  of  three  inches,  after 
which  it  is  well  covered  with :  dung,  procured 
from  York  or  Hall.  It  is  then  sown  with 
wheat.  The  following  year  it  is  sown  with: 
Tartarian  oats^  These  are  succeeded  by  rape 
and  seeds.  By  continuing  this  system  for 
.three  or  four  years,  the  land  is  made  to  change 
its.  nature,  but  it  soon  after  begins  tg  show  a 
disposition  to  return  to  its  natural  state.  After 
renutining  a  few  years  in  grafs,  the  land  h 
again  sown  with  line,  and  the  former  course 
uniformly  attended  to.  In  confirmation  of  the 
good  effects  of  this  practice,  I  shall  beg  leave 
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to  relate  an  experiment  conducted  by  Hewlay 
Baines^  Esq.  of  Bell-Hall,  in  the  East-Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  About  five  years  ago,  he  broke 
up  five  acres  of  old  sward,  with  a  view  to  level 
the  ground .    The  soil  of  a  sandy  nature.    The 

.  first  year  of  breaking  up  the  swardj  it  was 
sown  with  line-seed,  which  was  sold  upon  the 
ground  for  nine  pounds  per  acre.  After  the 
line  was  drawn,  the  land  was  ploughed  three 
times  and  sown  with  maslin  at  the  usual  sea- 
son. TTie  crop,  four  quarters  per  acre ;  after 
which  the.  land  was  ploughed.  The  following 
spring  it  was  crolsed,  harrowed,  ploughed,  and 
made  fine.     It  Was.  then  dunged  over  and  had 

^  two  chaldrons  of  lime  spread  upon  each  acre, 
after  which  the  whole  was  soWii  with  seeds. 
Befive  Michaelmas,  the  seeds  were  fully  ancle 
deep,  and  were  eat  pflF  with  sheep.  This  land 
has  now  been  pastured  two  years,  and  has  main- 
tained more  stock. than  any  land  of  the  same 
exteqt  within  many  miles  of  it.  Mr.  Baines 
has  taken  up  another  fields  and  cultivated  it  in 
the  same  manner.  It  was  sown  with  seeds 
this  year,,  which  came  up  so  well,  as  to  appear 
at  a  distance  like  a  field  of  rape.  Had  this 
field  been  sown  with  rape^  along  with  the  seeds, 
it  would  have  been  more  profitable,  and  with- 
out the  least  injury  to  the  seeds.     This  plan  is 
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certainly  a  good  one  >  but  I  do  not  think  tfiat 
a  poor  farmer  could  execute  it  without  sotHc 
Variation,  in  order  to  make  it  more  profitable. 
The  plan  of  management  where  1  live,  and 
upon  some  of  Lord  Egrcmont^s  farms  at 
Catton  and  Wilberforce,  is  as  follows— After 
a  crop  of  oats  they  sow  turnips  with  dung 
dnd  lime,  then  oats  or  maslin,  next  oats 
or  barley,  with  seeds.  By  this  rotation  of  crop6» 
the  lands  have  within  these  twenty  years  been 
much  improved.  1  have  at  present  some  land 
imder  seeds,  one  part  of  which  had  dung  only, 
and  the  other  dung  and  lime.  The  difference 
in  favour  of  the  lime  and  dung,  is  discernible 
to  a  hand-bread  th .  This  practical  information 
IS  worthy  of  notice.  Lord  Carrington's  tenants 
at  Kirby-Underdale,  Painstrop,  ^nd  Hang- 
Grimston,  have  laid  down  a  judicious  plan  of 
cultivation  for  their  situation.  The  lahds 
mostly  lie  in  a  cold  and  elevated  situation, 
where  wheat  seldom  ripens  or  comes  to  per- 
fection,  owing  to  the  mists  hanging  too  long 
upon  the  hills  in  the  mornings.  The  soil  is 
mostly  upon  a  white  chalk,  but  being  of  a  bad 
quality,  it  will  not  answer  the  expense  of  bring* 
ing  coals  at  a  distance  to  burn  it.  When  theyc. 
shecp-pasturcs  were  first  broke  up,  they  were 
pared  and  burnt,  and  sown  with  turnips.  Oats 
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fbllowccj    the   turnips,    then    turnips   again. 
After  that  oats,  then  rape  and  seeds.     It  may 
here  be  observed,  that  two  white  crops  never 
succeed  each  other.    These  lands  when  first 
broken  up,  produced  nothing  but  mofs,  bent, 
and  long^  white  gr^fs,  and  but  poorly  main- 
tained two  Wolds  sheep  per  acre,  but  now 
Acy  are  capable  of  maintaining  four  sheep 
per  acre,  with  a  portion  of  other  cattle.    From 
this  it  is  evident,  that  a  quick  rotation  of  crops 
that  are  not  of  a  distrefsing  nature,  with  a 
speedy  return  to  the  original  clothing;  of  grafs, 
is  the  wisest  and  surest  plan  of  improvement 
that  can  be  desired,  and  will  fully  answer  in 
all  soils  and  situations.    Jhe  fpllowin^  ^^P?~ 
riment  is  worthy  of  record.     A  person  desirous 
of  returning  into  grais  a  portion  of  cold  clay 
land,  that  had  been  near  eighty  years  in  tillage, 
prepared  the  same  by  a  summer  and  winter 
fitUow.     In  the  spring,  the  land  was  sown 
with  barley  and  seeds,  but  these  made  but  a 
poor  appearance  after  the  barley  was  reaped. 
It  is  remau-ked,  that  the  winter  frosts  always 
Tighten  clay  lands  more  than  any  other  kind, 
and  also  that  the  spring  rains  wash  the  light 
greasy  parts  of  the  soil  from  the  roots  of  the 
seeds*    In  consequence,  some  are  left  rootlefs, 
and  those  that  have  the  good  fortune  not  to  be 
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undermined,  only  grow  in  tufts  ;  the  surface 
of  the    ground  appearing  bold  in  summer. 
This  happened  to  be  the  case  here ;  so  that  tlie 
land  was  ploughed  out  after  the  first   year, 
and  sown  with  beans.     It  was  then  spring- 
fallowed,  and  agaip  sowp  with  barley  and 
seeds.    Though  the  seeds  turned  out  better 
than  formerly,  they  y^ere  not  near  so  good  as 
they  ought  to  have  been.    After  two  years,  the 
land  was  ploughed  out,  and  again  sown  with 
beans,  after  which  it  was  sown  a  third  time  with 
barley  and  seeds.     These  fiilly  answered  ex- 
pectation \  and  the  land  is  now  a  fine  piece 
of  clean  swarth,  to  which  every  change  seems 
to  have  added  new  life, 

I  should  have  observed,  that  eight  loads  of 
manure  was  laid  upon  each  acre.  Lime  was 
little  used  in  this  township  when  this  land 
was  laid  down. 

This  experiment  clearly  shows  the  danger 
of  keeping  land  too  long  under  the  plough,  if 
ever  intended  to  be  brought  to  swarth.  Weak, 
sandy,  and  moor-land  ought  never  to  go  be- 
yond three  or  four  crops.  )st.  Turnips,  after 
paring  and  burning:  2d,  Oats  or  lyc: 
Sd,  Turnips,  or  rape  with  seeds,  or  oats  w^ith 
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ceeds,  after  turnips.     This  course  is  practised 
with  succefs  about  Haxby,  Wigginton,  Sutton 
upon  the  Forest,  and  many  other  places  simi- 
hriy  circumstanced.     The  rich  sandy  lands 
about  Greenhammerton,  Whixley,  and  Bor- 
iroughbridge,  are  cropped  diflferently,  and  are 
l«pt  mudi  longer  under  tl^e  plough.    There 
the  course  is:  1st,  Wheat  or  oats  upon  swarth: 
2d,  Another  crop  of  oats,  or  wheat  to  crofs  the 
first  crop,  if  in  oats  :    Sd,  Turnips :    4th,  Bar- 
ley, with  clover :    5th,  Wheat.    Some  of  the 
farmers  keep  in  this  course  for  many  years, 
without  seemingly  impairing  the  strength  of 
the  land ;  but  I  know  of  no  land  that  will  go 
the  same  length  that  these  lands  do.     Strong 
lands  are  the  most  stubborn  and  critical  to 
manage,  and  should  only  go  short  courses ;  for 
the  longer  they  are  kept  under  the  plough,  the 
stronger  they  groWj    apd    consequently  the 
difficulty  is  increased   in   bringing   them  to 
grafs.     In  general^  the  first  crop  hardly  repays 
the  labour. 

Some  prejudice  ^ill  remains  respecting 
paring  and  burning.  '  The  opposers  of  this 
practice  say,  that  it  destroys  the  soil ;  but  I  am 
not  disposed  to  admit  that  it  destroys  one  par- 
ticle of  it,  beyond  what  i$  carried  off  in  smoke^ 

F  i 
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and  that  we  know  is  restored  again  to  the 
earth,  though  it  may  fall  upon  another  man*s 
land,  mixed  with  the  rain  apd  dews  of  heaven. 
What  misleads  the  opposers  of  th'is  practice  is^ 
that  they  do  not  see  the  ashes  lie  in  such  large 
he^ps  after  burning  as  before;  forgetting  the 
false  package  of  the  sods,  which  are  composed 
of  rpshes,  &c.  with  very  little  soil ;  and  which, 
by  fire,  must  certainly  be  reduced  into  a  smaller 
cpmpafs.  I  and  my  father  have  repeated  this 
operation  twice  upon  the  same  land  within 
fourteen  years.  In  1799,  I  pared  and  burnt 
fen  acrps  t)iat  had  been  burnt  thirteen  years 
before.  The  field  was  sown  with  turnips, 
and  the  second  year  with  oats.  It  is  now 
sown  with  maslii),  and  looks  wonderfully  well. 
J  have  pftefi  remarjced,  (hat  by  paring  and 
burning,  strong  l^nd  may  be  made  to  produce 
a  good  crop  of  turnips;  and  upoi>  that  kind  of 
land  the  crop  stands  the  winter  better  th^n  on 
what  is  called  turnip-land.  In  1796, 1  pared 
and  burnt  some  sharp  pry-grafs  Ings  that  had 
not  been  ploughed  in  the  memory  of  man. 
The  first  crop  wis  turnips,  that  were  eaten  oflf 
with  sheep  about  Lady-day.  It  twice  bore  a 
crop  of  turnips,  and  last  year  it  was  fallowed 
and  well  limed,  and  this  year  it  is  in  wheat, 
which  looks  well.    In  the  spring  I  propose  to 
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SOW    grafs-seeds  over  the  wheat;  a  practice 
that  I  have  often  seen  followed  on  land  of  a 
similar  kind.     I  have  taken  up  another  field 
of  ings-land,  and   of  the  same  quality,  and 
after  paring  and  burning,  have  sown  it  with 
rape.      After  bearing  one,  or  perhaps   two 
crops  of  oats,  I  propose  to  fallow  it  with  lime, 
all  my  dung  being  required  for  turnips.     I 
shall  then  crop  it  with  wheat  and  grafs-seeds, 
as  before  mentioned.     This  course  is  proper 
for  strong  land,  but  where  the  spil  is  poor^ 
and  lime  cannot  be  had,  it  is  good  husbandry 
"to  have  one  green  and  one  white  crop  alter- 
nately for  four  or  six  years,  according  to  ^hc 
plan  laid  down  by  Lord  C^rringiqn  for  his 
tenants  on  the  Yorkshire  wolds.    The  depth 
that  land  should  be  ploughed  at,  on  its  being 
first  broken   up,  is  undetermined.      It  must 
depend  on  the  quality  of  the  land.     It  is  well 
ascertained  that  the  sward,  on  its  being  first 
broken  up,  should  not  be  ploughed  very  deep, 
because  it  is  observed,  that  the  corn  docs  not 
thrive  well  when  it  has  taken  hold  of  the  sole, 
or  floor  of  the  land.     Howover,   good  land 
ought,   and  may  at   any  time,  be  ploughed 
deeper  than  what  is  poor.      I  should  think 
five  inches  deep  enough  for  the  best  land,  and 
three  or  four  inches  for  the  worst.    The  lands 
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that  may  l^re  ploughed  the  deepest^  are,  rich 
sands,  deep  loams,  good  gravel,  and  warp. 
Those  that  should  be  ploughed  the  lightest, 
are,  thin  clays,  -thin  chequery  soils,  and  we^k 
sands  i;^ith  a  spongy  bottom*  In  a  former 
part  of  this  Efsay  I  have  mentioned  the  crop 
with  which  seeds  ought  to  be  sown.  The 
^est  method  is  certainly  to  sow  them  with 
rape.  Sometimes  they  are  sown  alone,  though 
most  commonly  with  oats  or  barley  after  a 
crop  of  turnips.  My  experience  decides  in 
favour  of  rape.  From  the  late  sowing  of 
buck-wheat,  and  its  open  bottom,  it  is  prob- 
able that  it  may  become  a  good  nurse  for  hay- 
seeds ;  but  of  that  I  have  had  no  experience, 
Farmers  in  general  observe,  that  the  quantity 
of  hay-seeds  to  be  sown,  can  never  be  too 
great.  Different  soils  require  different  quan? 
tities.  Strong  lands  require  a  greater  quan- 
tity than  lands  of  a  gentle  nature.  Fourteen 
or  sixteen  pounds  of  the  small  seeds,  with  a 
bushel  of  rye-grafs,  or  a  quarter  of  hay-seeds,  is 
sufficient  for  lands  of  the  kindest  quality;  but 
people  who  purchase  hay-seeds  of  an  inferior 
quality,  can  never  tell  when  there  is  a  sufficient 
quantity.  Lands  of  a  strong  quality  will  re- 
quire eighteen  or  twenty  pounds  of  small 
seeds,  with  tea  bushels  of  hay-seedsj  or  fivp 
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pecks  of  rye-grafs,  per  acre.  Rye-grafs  is  pro* 
per,  where  land  is  only  to  continue  two  years 
in  grafs ;  but  lands  that  are  intended  to  re- 
mnain  longer,  should  be  laid  down  with  hay- 
seeds. A  particular  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  quality  pf  the  hay-$eeds,  as  those  pnv 
cured  from  post-masters  and  ostlers,  generally 
contain  the  seeds  of  pernicious  weeds.  It  i$ 
therefore  the  best  huibandry  for  the  farmer  to 
grow  his  own  hay-seeds,  which  he  may  do 
witti  great  ease,  by  alloting  a  few  acres  of  mea- 
dow for  thit  purpose;  in  which  case  he  should 
employ  women  and  children  to  pick  out  the 
docks  and  other  weeds  before  the  swarth  is 
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tamed;  for  the  grafs  behig  very  ripe,  there  is 
danger  of  the  weejis  shaking  their  seeds  during 
the  time  that  the  grafs  is  making  into  hay. 
It  is  undetermined  among  farmers,  whether 
the  seeds  should  be  mown  the  first  year,  or  fed 
Upon  the  ground.  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  they  should  be  fed  upon  the  land,  as  the 
treading  of  the  sheep  and  cattle,  will  render 
the  ground  firmer,  and  consequently  enable 
the  roots  of  the  new-sown  grafs  to  take  abetter 
hold.  Besides,  the  dung  of  the  sheep  and 
other  cattle,  will  add  vigour  to  the  maiden 
grafses,  and  preserve  them  during  the  winter. 
I  even  prefer  the  lands  to  be  pastured  the  two 
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first  jcsm,  after  which  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  their  forming  a  good  meadow.  Some  &r« 
mers,  however,  are  of  opinion,  that  it  is  the 
'  best  husbandry  to  mow  ibc  seeds  the  first 
year,  and  after  that  to  manure  diem  pknti&IIy 
before  winter.  I  once  mowed  a  field  of  seeds 
die  first  year,  but  not  having  any  dung  to  spare 
from  my  turnips,  I  had  the  mortification  to 
see  the  land  become  quite  white,  and  to  con- 
tinue so  throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  dur- 
ing the  greatest  part  of  the  following  sum- 
mer ;  and  indeed  the  Jand  never  looked  well 
afterwards ;  so  I  was  obliged  to  plough  it  up. 
Nothing  but  having  a  good  coat  of  dupg  ready 
for  the  land  before  winter,  can  justify  its  being 
mown  the  first  year  of  its  bearing  seeds;  but 
that  is  not  often  the  case  i;irith  Uiose  fiirmers 
who  live  remote  from  a  large  town,  from 
whence  dung  may  be  procured  of  a  superior 
quality  to  what  they  can  make  at  home.  And 
here  I  beg  leave  to  caution  both  landlords 
and  tenants,  against  breaking  up  too  much  of 
their  old  grazing  land  that  happens  to  be  of  a 
strong  quality.  For  though  such  land  will 
produce  abundance  of  com,  without  the  fi^ar 
of  being  exhausted;  yet  there  sometimes  will 
be  danger  when  we  come  to  the  seed-year. 
Jest  the  com  should  lodge  in  consequence  of 
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the  natural  richnefs  of  the  soiU  whereby  the 
seeds  will  be  choaked  in  their  infancy.    A 
long  continuance  of  rain,  and  thunder-storms, 
will  accelerate  the  lodgmeiit  on  such  lands, 
as  are  pofseised  of  much  vigour;  so  that  a  con- 
siderable degree  of  discretion  will  be  required 
in  this  particular.     The  safest  and  best  way 
would  be,  to  lay  down  such  land  with  rape  and 
hay  seeds,  or  with  seeds  alone,  as  mentioned 
in  a  former  part  of  this  Efsay.    To  conclude, 
experience  and  observation  justify  a  short  ro- 
tation of  crops,  with  a  ready  return  to  grafs, 
before  the  land  begins  to  show  a  decrease  of 
rigour.    By  a  proper  attention  to  this,  the 
worst  land  may  be  improved,  the  middling 
sort  enriched,  and  the  best  land  left  in  pos- 
seision  of  all  its  natural  vigour. 
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£SSAY    VI. 

On  the  Turnip  Husbandry. 

Jk  cultivating  Turnips  to  advantage^  gre^t 
care  should  be  taken  to  procured  good^  bright^ 
nimble^  and  well*dried  seed^  and  of  ^  best 
kind. 

The  Norfolk  farmers  generally  raise  tlpe 
oval  white,  the  large  green-topped,  and  the 
red  or  purple-topped  Jcinds ;  which  £pm  loAg 
experience  they  hare  found  to  be  the  most 
profitable. 

The  roots  of  the  green-topped  Will  grow  to 
a  large  size,  and  continue  good  much  longer 
than  others.  The  red  or  purple-topped  will 
also  grow  large,  and  continue  good  to  the  be- 
ginning of  February ;  but  the  roots  become 
hard  and  stringy  sooner  than  the  former. 

The  green-topped  growing  more  above 
ground,  is  in  more  danger  of  sustaining  injury 
from  severe  frost  than  the  red  or  purple,  which 
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are  more  tlian  half  covered  by  the  soil,  but  It 
is  the  softest  and  sweetest  when  grown  large, 
of  any  kind.  I  have  seen  them  brought  to 
table  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  equally  good  as 
garden  turnips. 

Turnips  delight  in  a  light  soilj  consisting  of 
sand  and  loam  mixed ;  for  when  the  soil  is 
rich  and  heavy,  althoujgh  the  crop  may  be  as 
great  in  weight,  they  will  be  rank,  and  run 
to  flower  esirlier  in  spring. 

Turnip-seed,  like  that  of  grain,  will  not  do 
well  without  frequent  changing.  Our  Nor- 
folk seed  is  sent  to  most  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  even  to  Ireland ;  but  after  two  years  it 
degenerates ;  so  that  those  who  wish  to  have 
turnips  in  perfection  should  procure  it  fresh 
every  year  from  Norwich,  and  they  will  find 
Htktix  account  in  so  doing.  From  its  known 
reputation,  many  of  the  London  seeds-men 
sell,  iinder  that  character,  seed  raised  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  which  is  much 
inferior  in  quality. 

TTie  only  risk  in  sowing  turnips,  is  the 
danger  of  their  being  eaten  by  the  fly,  espe- 
cially in  a  dry  season.    This  is  an  evil  for 
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which  art  has  not  ret  focnd  a  certain  and 
efiectiial  remedy;  showers,  as  soon  as  the 
pbnts  appear  above  ground,  arc  the  best 
preservatives.  They  hasten  the  plants  ii;to 
foush  leaf,  in  which  state  ihev  arc  oui  of 
danger. 

TThen  the  plants  have  got  £ve  leaves,  they 
should  be  hoed,  and  set  out  at  least  six  inches 
apart*  A  month  afterwiffds,  or  earlier  if  it 
be  a  wet  ^ason,  a  second  hoeing  should  take 
place,  and  the  plants  be  left  at  least  fourteen 
inches  distant  from  each  other ;  especially  if 
intended  for  feeding  cattle :  for  where  the 
plants  are  left  thicker,  they  will  be  propor- 
tionably  smaller,  imlcfs  the  land  is  very  rich 
indeed. 

5>omc  of  our  best  farmers  sow  turnips  in 
drills^  three  feet  asunder,  and  at  a  second  hoe* 
jng  leave  them  a  foot  apart  in  the  rows.  By 
this  means  the  trouble  and  expense  of  hoeing 
is  much  lefscned,  and  the  crop  of  equal  weight, 
as  when  sown  in  the  common  method.  The 
intervals  may  easily  be  cleared  of  weeds  by 
the  horse-hoc. 

Great  quantities  of  turnips  are  raised  with 
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US  every  year  for  feeding  black  cattle,  which 
turn  to  great  advantage. 

It  is  well  known,  that  an  acre  of  land  con- 
tains 4840  square  yards,  or  4S560  square  feet; 
suppose  then  that  every  square  foot  contains 
one  turnip,  and  that  they  weigh  only  two 
pounds  each  on  an  average,  here  will  be  4 
mafs  of  food,  excellmt  in  kind,of  forty^six-  tons 
per  acre,  often  worth  from  four  to  five  giiineai, 
and  sometimes  more. 

Eactraordinary  crops  of  barley  frequently 
fucceed  turnips,  especially  when  fed  off  the 
Imd.  In  feeding  them  off,  the  cattle  should 
nol  be  suffered  to  run  over  too  much  of  the 
ground  at  once,  for  in  that  case  they  will 
tread  down  and  spoil  twice  as  many  as  they 
cat.  We  generally  confine  them  by  hurdles 
to  as  much  ground  as  is  sufiicient  for  them  in 
one  day.  By  this  mode  the  crop  is  eaten  clean, 
the  soil  is  equally  trodden,  which,  if  light,  is 
of  much  service,  and  equally  manured  by  the 
cattle. 

A  notion  prevails  in  many  places,  that 
mutton  fattened  with  turnips  is  thereby  ren- 
dered rank  and  ill-tasted  s  but  tj^is  is  a  vulgar 
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prror.  I  know  diat  the  best  mutton  in  Nor-- 
folk  is  a]l  fed  with  turnips.  It  is  rank  pasture, 
and  marshy  land,  that  produces  rank  mutton. 

If  the  laad  be  wet  and  qvingy^  the  b^st 
method  i&  to  draw  and  cany  off  your  turnips 
to  €onie  dry  pasture  ;  for  the  treading  of  the 
Ipattle  will  not  only  injure  the  crop,  but  render 
die  land  so  stU^  that  you  must  be  at  an  addir^ 
tima)  cxpeme  in  ploug^vo^ 
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ESSAY    VII. 

jL  RXfts  am  few  insects  mcnre  prejudiciai  t6 
dK  fanner  than  that  generally  known  by  th^ 
name  of  ike  Cock^^J^hqffir.  In  diffisrent  parts 
lof  this  kingdom  these  insects  are  called  hf 
^iffeteht  names^  such  as  the  Chaffer,  the  Cock^ 
K}1u0er,  the  J<^fry4}ock,  die  May-hng^  and 
1(in  Norfolk)  the  Ihr. 

In  what  clafs  linnseus  ranks  them^  I  do 
toot  remembef ;  but  they  seem  to  be  the 
9caraheu$  arhareiU  vulgaris  mqfor  of  Ray. 

When  full  grown  in  their  grub  statc>  they 
Iffe  neio'  an  inch  and  a  half  long^  and  as  big 
as  a  child's  Kttle  finger.  Their  heads  are  red, 
their  bodies  soft^  white^  and  shining,  with  a 
few  hairs  on  the  back.  They  have  three 
hairy  legs  on  each  side^  all  placed  near  the 
head,  in  which  are  two  forceps^  or  jaws,  like 
the  hornet ;  with  these  diey  cut  asunder  the 
rqote  pf  grafs^  corni  &c.  and  frequently  do- 
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stroy  whole  fields  in  a  short  time.  In  this 
erucCy  or  grub  state,  they  continue  three  and 
sometimes  four  years. 

•    .    .  i. 
In  their  beetle  state  they  have  two  pair  of 

wings;  the  ont  filmy >  and  the  other ^ scaly. 
The  interior  pair  are  folded  up  in  a  curious 
manner,  and  remain  hid,  uolefr  .^hen  ex- 
panded for  flight.  The  elytra^  or  case-wing;^ 
are  of  a  reddish  brown  colour^  and  spruilded 
over  with  a  fine  white  powder,  like  the  aurir 
cula.  The  legs  and  tail  (which  is  pointed)  arp 
whitish.  The  ^o^y  is  brown,  except  at  each 
joint  on  the  sides  of  the  belly,  which  is  in- 
dented with  white.  The  circles  round  die 
eyes  afe  yellowish ;  the  antennae  $hort,  and  ter- 
minated  by  fine  lamellated   spreading  tuft^ 

which  the  creature  expands  more  or  leis  as  it 
is  brisk  and  lively,  or  otherwise. 


.  •  t 


The  first  account  I  |nd  of  these  destructive 
insects,  is  given  by  Moufiett,  who  tells  us, 
that  in  the  year  1574,  such  a  multitude  of  them 
fell  into  the  Severn,  that  they  dogged,  and 
even  stppp^d,  th?  vvheels  of  the  water-mills. 

There  h  also  an  account  io  the  Transactions 
4)f  the  Dublin  Society,  thst  the  pountry  peopk 
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iaffered  so  much  in  one  county,  by  the  de- 
vastation tfiese  insects  made,  that  they  set  fire 
to  a  wood  several  miles  in  length,  to  prevent 
their  further  progrefs. 

In  the  day-time  they  seldom  fly  about,  but 
conceal  themselves  beneath  the  leaves  of  oak, 
syxamore,  maple,  haze],  lime,  and  some  other 
trees,  which  they  soon  eat  to  a  skeleton ;  but 
about  sun-set  they  are  all  on  the  wing,  and  fly 
about  the  trees  and  hedges  as  thick  as  a  swarm 
of  bees. 

While  in  their  grub  flate,  they  entirely  de- 
itioy  all  the  grafs,  corn^  or  turnips,  where 
Aejr  harbour. 

I  have  seen  fine  meadows  withered  in  May 
and  JunCy  and  as  brown  as  thatch. 

The  grubs  generally  lie  near  two  inches 

.  bebw  the  sur&ce,  and  eat  the  roots  of  the 

grafs  so  regularly,  that  I  have  rolled  up  many 

yards  of  the  withered  turf  as  easy  as  though  it 

•  had  been  cut  for  a  garden. 

When  they  attack  turnips,  they  eat  only 

G3 
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tbt  middte  o(  the  small  roots  but  by  tiiftl 
iatzm  kill  all  they  bke  without  fesdedy. 

Neither  the  severest  frosts  in  our  cfimattit 
nor  even  keeping  them  in  water,  will  kill 
them.  I  have  kept  some  in  water  near  a 
week ;  they  appeared  motionlefs  $  but  on  ex^ 
|>osing  them  to  the  sun  and  air  a  few  hoursi, 
they  recovercd>  and  were  as  lively  as  ever. 
Hence,  it  is  evident,  they  can  live  without  air. 
On  examining  them  with  a  microscope,  ^ 
could  never  discover  any  organs  for  res{HimtioD« 
or  perceive  any  pulsation. 


Hogs  wiH  root  up  the  land  for  theiki,  and  at 
first  eat  them  greedily,  but  seldom  meddle 
with  them  a  second  time.  To  rooks  and  crows 
they  seem  to  be  a  high  regale.  When  ntimeiouSs 
they  are  not  destroyed  without  great  dffficHli^i 
the  best  method  is,  to  plough  up  the  land  ixi 
thin  furrows,  and  employ  children  to  pick  fliem 
up  in  baskets:  and  then  strew  sidtand  ^[mdc- 
lime,  and  harrow  in. 

About  thirty  years  slnce^  I  femetnbet  hrttty 
farmers'  crops  in  Norfolk  were  almost  ruined 
by  them  in  their  grub  state ;  and  in  Ate  next 
season,  when  they  took  wing,  the  trees  mi 


hedgerfows  in  many  parishes  were  stript  bart 
of  their  leaves  as  in  winter.  At  first  the 
people  used  to  brush  them  down  with  poles, 
and  then  sweep  th^m  Up  and  burn  them. 
One  ^Eurmer  made  oath,  that  he  gathered 
eighty  bushels,;  but  4beir  iiiimber  seemed  not 
tmuch  lefseiied,  except  Just  in  .bis  own  fields. 

Theif  lAode  of 'C^/J/i/tgf  13  singular ;  and  the 
4imi  Qf  their  continuance  in  diat  act,  some* 
times  two  or  thr^  days.  I  have  se^n  one  of 
J&HKm  fty  in  that  state,  with  the  other  hanging 
^ndtoA  from  it^  tail;  and  am  in  som^  doubt 
whether  (like  snaik)  they  are  not  hermaphro- 
dites, ^BXhtTQ  ^ems  to  be  mutual  insertion. 

Hhey  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  earth.  The 
4ht  yef^  the  grubs  are  rery  small,  and  do 
fttl^  mischief;  the  s^ond  year  they  are  iil- 
treased  to  the  siee  of  a  goose-qqill,  and  are 
4t!7  injwwous  to  the  herbage  j  the  third  yeto 
4lb$j  attlia  Atir  full  iize,  and  fly. 
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ESSAY  VIII. 

Om  tie  suece/sfkl  Introduction  of  new  Artidcs  inH 

Fidd  Ctdtur^. 

If  in  the  idea  of  new  articles  be  included 
those  which  have  been  transferred  from  the 
garden  to  the  field,  the  number  will  be  far 
from  being  inconsiderable.  Turnips,  potatoes^ 
cabbage  of  different  kinds,  carrots^  parsnips^ 
.  &c.  were  cultivated  for  domestic  u^s,  Jong 
before  the  time  proposed  \  but  the  field  cql* 
ture  of  these  articles  for  the  feed  of  cattle,  in 
any  considerable  degree,  is  quite  a  modem 
practice.  The  succeis  which  has  attended  the 
use  of  these  articles,  hath  incontestibly  estab- 
lished their  great  value  and  importance ;  but 
unfortunately  their  culture  hath  been  hitherto 
much  confiried,  and  \%  very  far  frqm  be^i^g 
generally  practised. 

Many  kinds  of  grafses  have  likewise  been 
fttrongly  recommended  as  valuable  improve- 
ments, which,  having  answered  the  sinister 
views  of  some  of  the  itcommenders^  in  selling 
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their  seeds  at  a  great  price^  and  upon  trial  be- 
ing found  greatly  inferior  to  the  spontaneous 
growths  of  this  country,  .have  veiy  deservedly 
fidlen  into  general  disuse,  and  are  no  more 
thought  of.     There  are  two  articles,  however, 
commonly  reckoned  among  the  grafses,  wlndi 
must  ever  be  distinguished  and  separated  from 
those  that  have  been  found  uselefs,  that  is  to 
say.  Sainfoin  and  Lucerne ;  these  merit  more 
attention  and  care  than  have  been  usually 
bestowed  upon  them,  and  would  well  repay 
the  fanner  for  all  his  expense  and  trouble,  if 
bestowed  with  discretion  and  judgment,  for 
they  certainly  might  be  made  improvements 
ti  the  most  valuable  kind* 

Sainfoin  has  been  sown  pretty  extensively 
in  some  parts,  but  not  so  generally  by  far  as 
it  deserves.  It  generally  succeeds  well  upon 
chalk,  from  whence  it  has  been  veiy  er- 
roneously concluded,  that  it  will  not  thrive  in 
a  deep  soil.  It  is  supposed  a  hard  substratum 
of  chalk  prevents  the  deep  penetration  of  the 
roots,  which  is  the  natural  bias  of  the  plant, 
for  it  is  not  known  to  what  depth  it  would  de- 
scend in  a  friable  soil  that  would  yield  to  the 
perpendicular  descent  of  its  root.  From 
hence  it  is  strangely  concluded,  that  the  plant 
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in  fuch  ioilis  exhausted  of  its  vigour  by  the  lux- 
lurianct  of  its  own  roots.;  and  that  the  produce 
•of  d^  herbage  on  the  surface  is  sfnaU  in  pto- 
portioB  as  tiiat  of  the  roots  is  large.  Thi^ 
notion^  f  epugnant  as  it  certainly  is  to  com- 
itaen  sense  and  reason^  as  well  as  to  expe* 
ffience  and  observation^  is  firmly  believed  and 
maintained  by  loen  of  very  good  abilities ;  s# 
invincible  are  prejudices  early  imbibed^  and 
f  upported  by  local  customs^  and  habits  of 
practice  long  established. 

I  am  clearly  of  opinion^  that  there  are  few 
«nble  farms  in  the  kingdom  i^^hich  are  not 
capable  of  great  improventment  by  planting 
of  sainfoin,  more  especially  those  which  are 
Imt  poorly  provided  with  good  pasture  and 
meadow  land.  The  poorest  fields  of  such  &rm$ 

might>  by  proper  management,  be  brought 
to  produce  good  crops  of  sainfo'm  -,  and  land^ 
the  natural  intrinsic  value  of  which  is  not 
more  than  firom  Ss.  4Sd.  to  5s.  an  acre  per  an« 
fium^  might  certainly,  at  a  very  moderate 
expense,  be  made  worth  from  20s.  to  40b. 
This  would  prove  an  unspeakable  advantage 
40  the  occupier  as  well  as  to  the  owner  of  a 
&rm  that  is  almost  wholly  arable,  as  it  would 
ttubk  him  to  kcfep  a  mudi  larger  number  of 
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imldmsow^  tnd  hogs  hi  proportion.,  and  by 
fbtsc  means  greatly  increase  the  quantity  of 
manure  for  the  improvement  of  his  conv- 
pcMs* 

■ 

The  greatest  enoffti^  sainJFoin  his  te  ei|o 
jottfittf r^  afe  graft  and  Weeds  {   these  In  land 
ihat  is  teleitb]^  foodi  soon  overcome  and  de* 
ibrbjr  it,  untefs  die  farmer  will  take  the  tiouble» 
and  be  at  the  expense  of  keeping  it  blean. 
Bat  this  $8  by  no  means  so  fbrtnidable  an  \m^ 
ijirtakihg  ks    hadi  been  generally  thought^ 
profided  the  land  be  very  well  cleaned  and 
Half  pitlvemed  before  the  seed  be  sowo^'^wd 
yra^ided  ^Iso  it  be  sown  in  rows  from  fiftete 
to  eighteen  inches  distaiit,  which  is  as  nter  at 
it  tmght  to  be  sown^  if  mtend^  for  k  lasting 
^ahtation.    At  those  distances^  the  intervals 
lekweeh  tiie  rows  may  be  kept  perfectly  cteaa 
wMi  a   ktnall  pkmgh  and  a    narrow  dmg 
(if   about  twelve  inches  wide.     With  t)#io 
flmtniments  several    acres  may  be  cleanied 
fn  a  day,  and  supposing  this  to  be  done 
fltiee  times  in  a  summer^  die  expeusA  would 
tanotmt  but  to  a  tfifie.    My  drag  ts  tWelte 
^Eidfes   ^de,    and  provifes  extremely  usefiil 
III  diiUcd  crops  of  evety  4dad^   as  also  in 
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Mo,  Mddie 

^rni  3Bd  wttofw    I  Ibvc 

aff  fvdi  had  io 

'  Wcs  ^bstcd  Bfic 

■^Bumirc  cf  ar J  kind,  escrpi  a 
img  of  tun  asbcs  die  sccoBd 
dbt  feed.  A  few  aaes  of  ^-.-^, 
Acse  gabes,  widi  a  few  mote  of 
cabbsge,  or  tom^K^  would  enable  die 
pier  of  an  aiable  fenn  to  keq>  firooi  fifftt 
to  twelTe,  or  even  twcntj  mldi-cows,  accoid* 
ing  to  the  sxeof  his  fenn,  though  he  dioold 
not  have  an  aae  of  meadow  or  pastnre  be* 
loDging  to  the  same. 
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Of  articles  which  are  truly  useful  and  en- 
tirely new,  we  know  of  few  that  have  been 
mtroduced  within  the  time  mentioned.  The 
tumip-rooted  cabbage  is  a  truly  valuable  root^ 
which  was  accidentally  discovered  aboul 
twenty  years  ago,  and  has  been  cultivated  with 
gieat  succefs  by  several  gentlemen,  and 
itnmgly  recommended  by  them  to  the  attentios 
of  the  farmer.  Both  its  roots  and  greens  an 
exceeding  good  food  for  cattle,  but  what  con-* 
stitates  its  principal  excellence  is  its  extreme 
haxdhieisy  for  it  resists  the  violence  of  the  moat 
rigorous  seasons  and  severest  frosts.  When  the 
oompion  turnip  and  hardiest  cabbage  have  been 
entirely  cut  off  and  destroyed,  this  has  con- 
tinned  it&  fine  verdure,  and  supplied  the 
kitchen  with  greens,  and  the  cattle  with  sweet 
and  wholesome  roots,  even  till  the  middJe  of 


Another  new  article  which  has  b( 
lately  introduced,  is  the  Mangel  fVurzel,  or 
Scarcity  Plant.  From  the  succefs  some  few 
gentlemen  have  had  in  its  cultivation,  it  seems 
to  promise  to  be  of  the  greatest  utility  for  the 
feed  of  cattle.  However,  it  is  very  little 
l^iown  as  yet,  it  being  supposed  that  not  one 
farmer  of  a  thousand  has  so  much  as  ever  heard 
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of  th6  name*  It  is  generally  Qgvtcd  to  be  a 
•pecies  of  the  beet)  of  which  there  are  n^unj% 
The  seeds  of  both  have  exactly  the  same  ap 
pearance,  and  the  leaves  and  roots  differ  onlf 
in  colour  and  sige^  for  the  manner  of  tfadi! 
growth  is  exactly  the  same  i  b^  the  kafif^^t 
4if  the  new  sort  is  said  to  l^  nuich  more  Imf^ 
Itrlant  and  abundant^  and  die  cootf  xBstif 
^ger. 

In  order  to  discover  ihe  ipo6t  t4Yant98eoua 
mode  of  raising  this  plants  I  sowed»  or  MiM 
tet,  a  quantity  of  the  seed  id  anreral  difienent 
ways  in  April  last.  The  bcgipniag  of  Juljr, 
die  outside  leaves  had  obtaiaed  their  fidl 
growth^  sqme  of  which  I  bioke  ofif  aad  ofl^md 
to  the  horses  ^Mid  cows,  who  ate  them  ytt^f 
freely;  but  when  offered  to  die  pigs,  ibcf 
seized  them  with  great  eagemefs,  and  dt^ 
voured  rather  than  eat  them.  The  pigs  are 
ftitl  fed  with  them  daily,  and  constantly  prefer 
them  to  every  kind  of  green  food  or  mot  that 
can  be  given  them.  Breaking  off  the  leaves 
takes  up  much  time,  and  is  very  troublesome} 
dierefore  when  the  outeide  leaves  am  faVf 
come  to  maturity,  I  cut  the  whole  clean  off 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  above  die  grounil, 
iaua  whence  fuA  leaves  ^K>ot  up  very  fretlgr^ 
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}/[y  experience  is  yet  too  small  to  sp^al; 
with  confidence;  but  it  seems  to  me^  ap 
acre  of  this  plant,  if  it  takes  well,  would 
b^  sufficient  to  keep  twenty  pigs  vexy  well 
for  five  or  six  months,  say  from  Jifly  ta 
Noyepibtr,  or  December,  inclusivep 

■ 

Tbf  improvements  made  by  99)tiyating 
turnips  for  the  feed  of  sheep  and  fattapiug  Q| 
cattle,  is  so  generally  known,  and  extensively 
practised,  that  it  seem;  unnecefsary  to  say  ^ny 
tiling  on  that  head.  I  will,  however,  be^ 
leave  to  observe  here,  that  the  opinion  gene- 
laliy  imdntaine^^  that  turnips  are  an  improper 
ifood  for  xnilch-cows,  as  it  spoils  the  cream 
ffB4  butjter  by  impregnating  the  milk  with 
itic  Strang  favour  of  the  tunup>  appears  to  me, 
by  repeated  experiments,  to  be  ill-foivided. 
The  two  l^t  winters  and  springs  my  milch- 
cpws  lived  chiefly  on  turnips,  and  their  butter 
wa$  found  not  only  as  good  as  my  neighbours^ 
whosif  cows  ate  none,  but  was  even  preferred 
tp  it.  They  say  their  opinion  is  grounded  on 
(^periexu:e  fs  well  as  mine.  The  difliculty,  f. 
jtfpsebcnd^  liejs  here :  My  turnips  are  pulle(^> 
.  brought  home,  and  given  to  the  cows  in  ibfi 
yard ;  their  cows  have  been  used  to  be  turned 
.  in  ]3ipon  .tb^xn^  wbeor  they  pick  up  the  phtf- 
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lock  and  other  weeds  which  abound  among 
tbem^  for  they  are  never  hoed  ;  and  to  this^ 
and  not  the  turnips,  I  am  persuaded,  the  dis- 
agreeable flavour  of  the  milk  is  owing.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  turnips  should  be 
given  to  the  cows  while  they  are  fresh  and 
6nn,  for  all  food  when  grown  putrid  and  cor-* 
rupted  is  unwholesome,  and  doubtlels  would 
aftct  the  juices  of  the  animals  that  eat  it. 

• 

Of  all  the  articles  we  have  mentioned,  or 
Aat  is  yet  known,  perhaps  very  few  can  equals 
and  none  excel  the  Potatoe.  The  inestimable 
Value  of  this  root  is  hardly  to  be  conceived. 
It  is  not  only  an  almost  constatit  dish  in  great 
and  opulent  families,  but  in  times  of  scarcity 
and  deameis,  the  poor  are  almost  wholly  sub* 
listed  by  it.  There  are  many  poor  families 
in  this  neighbourhood,  who,  the  last  winter, 
ate  them  three  times  a  day  with  a  little  salt, 
without  a  mor^I  of  meat  or  bread  with  them. 
It  is  true  they  have  been  long  in  use  for  the 
food  of  man,  but  it  is  of  late  date  that  they 
have  been  extensively  cultivated  for  the  feed 
of  cattle ;  and  even  now  I  am  pretty  clearly 
of  opinion^  that  if  they  were  much  more  gene- 
rally cultivated  than  they  have  hitherto  been, 
the  farmer  would  find  h^  account  in  it,  espe- 
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cially  where  a  substitute  is  much  wanted 
m  the  winter  and  spring  seasons  for  the  sup- 
port  of  his  cattle. 

Hogs  are  immoderately  fond  of  potatoes, 
and  will  live  entirely  upon  them  them  till  they 
are  fit  to  put  up  a  fattening  for  pork  or  bacon ; 
and  then,  boiled  and  mixed  with  barley  or 
pease  meal,  they  fat  them  speedily  and  make 
fine  meat.  Another  use  I  have  put  them  to, 
which  hais  been  little  practised,  or  thought  of; 
that  is,  for  the  feed  of  milch-cows.  Three 
gallons  a  day,  half  at  night,  and  half  in  the 
morning,  b  quite  sufficient  to  keep  a  large 
cow  in  full  milk,  and  the  milk  as  sweet  and  a» 
good  as  in  the  summer  nK>nths.  Nothing  ex- 
cels them  for  the  feed  of  cows  which  are 
fbtting  then:  calves  for  the  butcher.  I  fatted 
four  last  spring,  which  were  sold  for  from  35s. 
fo  above  40s.  a  calf,  which  was  double  what 
I  ever  sold  any  for  at  this  place  before.  Last 
year,  after  taking  them  up,  several  calves, 
about  six  or  seven  months  old,  were  turned 
into  the  potatoe  ground  with  the  cows;  they^ 
fcA  upon  them  as  kindly  as  so  many  pigs,  and 
preferred  them  to  every  thing  else  they  could' 
meet  with. 

I  have  had  no  experience  of  their  use  as 
Volume  III.  H 
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food  for  horses ;  but  I  have  been  afsured  by  m 
gentleman  who*  resided  some  years  in  Ireland^ 
that  he  kept  his  hunter,  a  stone  horse,  entirely^ 
upon  them  instead  of  com.  He  ate  nothing  else,, 
excepting  hay  between  his  feeds  of  potatoes, 
as  other  horses;  yet  he  was  as  £at,  as  healthy, 
and  nearly  as  strong,  and  as  full  of  spirits,  as  if 
he  had  given  him  all  the  corn  he  could  eat. 


ESSAY  ix: 


On  the  Gewntim  of  Plants. 

X  O  illustrate  the  generation  of  plants,  vm 
must  take  our  first  lights  from  the  animal 
kingdom,  and  pursue  the  chain  of  nature  till 
it  leads  us  to  vegetables.  If  we  consult  phy* 
siologists,  who  have  undertaken  to  illustrate  the 
animal  functions,  we  shall  find  them  perfectly 
in  the  dark  in  every  thing  relating  to  genera* 
tion.  The  followers  of  Harvey  teach  us,  that 
the  rudiments  of  tlie  future  foetus  exist  in  the 
^i%  o^  ^^  mother,  and  that  the  prolific  fluid 
of  the  father  excites  the  first  motion  of  the 
vital  speck  in  the  embryo,  by  means  of  an  ex- 
halation, a  spirit,  or  according  to  some  recent 
philosophers,  by  an  electrical  power.    The 
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disciptes  of  Lewcnhoek,  on  the  contrary, 
afsert,  that  in  the  speck  of  life  In  the  yolk  is  a 
cavity,  and  that  one  of  the  worms  which  are 
floating  in  the  fluid  jfiimished  by  the  male, 
insinuating  itself  into  this  cavity,  is  there 
transformed  Into  an  embryo.  I  am  afraid  both 
parties  are  mistaken,  but  it  is  not  for  me  to 
decide  on  so  difficult  a  point.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, the  opinion  of  Lewenhoek  has  always  to 
me  appeared  very  paradoxical.  I  have  seen 
in  the  male  sperm  those  bodies  which  he  calls 
irorms,  and  am  perfectly  convinced  that  they 
occasion  the  fecundation  of  the  egg;  but  I 
can  by  no  means  conclude  that  these  are 
fiving  worms,  or  organised  bodies  endued 
'wirii  life;  To  say  how  this  great  work  is 
performed,  I  leave  to  those  whose  businefs  it 
is  to  treat  of  it;  and,  if  I  have  not  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  see  the  whole  truth,  must  be 
content  with  having  discovered  traces  of  it. 
I  diall  take  some  examples  from  the  produc- 
tion of  mule  animals,  which  may  throw 
light  on  diis  very  obscure  subject.  For  in- 
stance, we  see  in  the  horse  kind  two  different 
males  produced.  From  the  mare  and  the 
male  afs  proceeds  the  mule  properly  so  called, 
which  in  its  nature,  that  is,  in  its  medullary 
substance  and  nervous  system,  agrees  with  its 

H2 
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mother;  but  in  its  cortical  substance  and  ottt- 
ward  form^  in  its  mane  and  tail>  resembles  the 
afs.  Between  the  female  afs  and  the  horse« 
the  other  kind  of  mule  is  engendered,  whoie 
nature,  or  medullary  substance,  resembles 
that  of  the  afs ,  but  its  cortical  structure  that 
of  the  horse. 

Daily  experience  likewise  shows  us»  that  if 
the  he-goat  of  Angora  (Toumefort's  Voyage, 
.185)  copulates  with  the  common  she-goat,  the 
kid  by  that  means  procured,  inherits  the  extcf- 
ral  structure  and  valuable  coal  of  its  father, 
so  much  used  in  various  manufactures ;  while 
on  the  contrary,  if  the  common  he-goat  im- 
pregnates the  she-goat  of  Angora,  the  kid 
produced  has  the  same  exteroad  form,  and 
bears  the  same  worthlefs  hair,  as  its  £»then 

Hence  it  seems  probable  to  me^  that  the 
medullary  substance,  with  what  Malpighi 
calls  the  keel  (carina)  and  the  nervous  system, 
are  latent  in  the  egg  of  the  siother,  the  corti- 
cal substance,  or  vascular  system,  being  de- 
rived from,  the  father  ;  but  to  discover  more 
clearlv  the  modr  in  which  these  substanctg 
are  combined,  requires  a  much  deeper  investi- 
gation*   However  this  m%jf  be,  wt^  Icaro  (r^m 
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•observation  and  experience,  that  in  all  the 
known  species  of  animals,  generation  is  abso- 
lutely necefsary,  and  that  no  egg  becomes  pro- 
lific, unlefs  it  be  first  fecundated  by  the  male, 
^perm. 

Animals  are  by  the  lower  tribes  of  Zoophyta, 
brought  so  near  to  vegetables,  that,  as  I 
iave  before  observed,  we  in  some  cases 
scarcely  know  how  to  distinguish  the  one 
from  the  other.  Plants,  however,  are  neither 
furnished  with  a  stomach,  nor  an  intestinal 
tube,  as  they  digest  nothing,  but  only  extract 
chyle  from  the  moist  earth  by  means  of  their 
roots,  which  are  analogous  to  the  lacteal 
vefsels  of  animals ;  at  the  same  time  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  it  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  this  intestinal  tube  in  the 
Sertulatue^  and  the  smaller  Polypi.  Vege- 
tables are  also  destitute  of  a  heart,  nor  have 
they  any  occasion  for  one,  as  the  warmth  of 
summer  expands  their  fluids,and  by  this  means 
they  arc  extended  at  their  summits,  where 
there  is  the  least  resistance ;  but  neither  can 
any  heart  be  discovered  in  the  animals  which 
we  have  just  mentioned • 

We  sti  ihsecM  undergo  a  transformation, 
5  H3 
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and  when  it  is  accomplished,  they  become  fit 
for  the  work  of  generation.  But  these  animala 
when  transformed,  butterflies  for  instance^ 
are  not  more  unlike  the  caterpillars  from 
whence  they  spring,  than  flowers  are  to  the 
herbs  which  bear  them. 

The  silk- worm,  after  transformation,  is  en-? 
tirely  destitute  of  a  mouth,  its  sole  occupa* 
tion  being  to  propagate  its  species,  that  is  to 
copulate  and  to  lay  eggs.  In  the  same  man^ 
ner,  all  plants  undergo  a  transformation ;  they 
proceed  from  the  herb,  in  which  they  had  re* 
mained  concealed,  like  the  silk-worm  in  its  csl^ 
terpillar  state,  and  exhibit  their  true  form  naked 
in  the  flower,  whose  only  businefs  likewise  is 
to  propagate  its  species,  The  evolution  of 
flowers  is  exactly  similar  to  the  e;{cit  of  insects 
from  their  caterpillars  s  the  bi^rk  bursts,  and  is 
changed  into  a  calyx^  becoming  the  extemat 
covering  of  the  flpwer,  and  the  guardian  of 
the  young  fruit ;  while  the  more  delicate  an4 
pellucid  inner  bark  is  farther  extended  into 
the  beautifully  coloured  corolla,  which  vibrates 
to  every  gale  that  blows,  like  the  wings  of  a 
butterfly,  receiving  that  motion  from  the  sur* 
rounding  atmosphere,  which  it  is  incapable  of 
spontaneously  giving  itself.    Put  th^  most  im^ 
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portaot  parts  of  the  flower,  and   which  are 
abfiolotely  efs^^ntial  to  it,  are  the  stamina  and 
fUtUia.    So  efsential  are  they,  that  among  the 
maiif  thousands  of  flowers  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  no  t%ne  c^n  be  found  not  fur* 
flUied  with  both  these  organs.    The  stamina 
derive  their  origin  firora  the  substance  of  the 
WMxl,  which  was  originally  formed  from  the 
inner  bark,  and  they  may  therefore  be  said  to 
spring  firom  the  cortical  substance  of  the  vege- 
table.    This  is  perfectly  evident  in  the  Asa* 
nam  ^Asarabacca)  whose  twelve  stamina  pro- 
ceed botn  twelve  fibres  in  the  inner  bark. 
IXmble  flowers  illustrate  the   same  fact:  in 
tibeiD»  the  stamina  being  weakened  and  dis- 
ldl?ed  l^  ezcefs  of  nourishment,  the  woody 
ittbstuicc  reafsumes  the  softnefs  of  the  inner 
Ittik,  iA  which  it  was  originally  formed.     All 
tfamina  consbt  of  vefselsjcontaining  the  pollen^ 
m  smpnegnating   powder,   which  they  dis- 
chaige  in  due  time^  not  without  the  strictest 
ebscrvMice    of    certain  natural    laws.    The 
fi>nn  of  these  vefsels,  like  that  of  the  capsules 
nS  the  fruit,  is  accurately  defined,  as  well  as 
their  cells,  their  particular  manner  of  burst- 
ing, and  the  pollen  which  they  contain ;  this 
palien,  likewise,  is  no  lefs  certain  and  uniform 
io  its  figure,  size,  and  colour,  than  the  seeds 
Ibemselves. 

S  H  4 
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.  llie  pistiUum  is  tl^  only  part  whidi  ori^ 
ginates  from  the  medullary  substance,  and  la 
therdbie  invariably  ^tuated  in  the  centre  xif 
Ihe  flower.  It  alwajrs  contains  the  rodimeatt 
of  the  seedy  which,  in  procels  of  time,  ripev 
into  fruit.  The  rudiments  of  the  fruit  are 
called  the  gcrmen,  or  seed-bud ;  this  has  coii« 
stantly  another  organ  connected  with  it,  named 
the  stigma,  which  is  in  its  highest  degree  of 
vigour  and  perfection  during  the  time  of 
flowering. 

Another  icircurostance  worthy  of  attention 
is,  that  the  root,  which  the  first  yiear  of  iti 
growth  is  laige,  and  filled  with  meduHarjF 
pulp,  the  following  season  becomes  hollow,  ia 
producing  the  stem,  flowers,  and  seed^  aM 
this  pulp  being  conveyed  to  the  flower,  audi 
seeming  to  be  only  destined  to  the  formatioi» 
of  seed,  so  many  new  and  distinct  animations 
being  formed  from  it,  as  there  are  rudiments  oi 
new  plants.  This  is  particularly  observable 
in  the  turnip.     . 

Thus  vegetables,  like  insects,  are  subject  M 
a  metamorphosis;  with  this  difference  onlgry 
that  their  flowers  are  fixed  to  one  spot,  InsteaA 
of  being  able,  like  iaaects,  to  fly  from  place  to 
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j^ace  5  and  Aat  their  nourishment  is  not  given 
them  by  means  rf  peculiar  organs  for  the  fbr» 
mation'  of  chyleV  We  have  seen,  that  the 
outer  bark  becdmes  the  eaJyx,  the  internal 
bask  the  corolla,  the  wood  the  stamina,  and 
Ae  medulla  the  pistillum;  the  fructification 
exhibiting  the  internal  parts  of  a  plant,  naked 
and  unfolded.  We  have  likewise  seen,  that 
Ale  fructification  puts  an  end  to  vegetation  in 
the  pert  from  whence  it  arises,  stopping  the 
piogrefs  erf  the  medulla,  which  would  other- 
wise have  extended  itself  without  end  by  the 
branches,  and  occasioning  the  division  of  that 
IneduIIa  into  a  number  of  seeds,  each  endowed 
^ridi  a  separate  living  principle.  But  as  the 
aiedidla  exists  naked  in  the  germen,  it  cannot 
luppoft  itsdf,  or  make  any  farther  progrefs, 
without  the  afsistance  of  the  cortical  substance 
which  it  has  left ;  it  must,  therefore,  receive 
this  aifsislance  by  some  means  or  other,  and, 
ia  fact,  does  receive  it  from  the  stamina  and 
their  pollen,  which  owe  their  origin  to  the 
woody  matter  derived  from  the  inner  bark, 
and  originally  generated  by  the  outer  bark. 
But  if  it  happens  that  the  cortical  substance  is 
able  to  invest  the  medullary  rudiments  of  the 
wed  in  the  flower  itself,  the  plant  becomes 
vivipaxous,  as  in  Fesluca,  Aira,  and  Pea  vivi- 


As  an  sced-vcfsds  arc  destined  td  prbdiKie 
seeds,  so  are  the  stamina  to  bear  the  pollen,  or 
ftctondating  powder.    AH  seeds  contain  with- 
in their  itiembranes  a  certain  medullary  sub- 
stance, which  swells  wheii  dipped  into  warm 
water.    All  pollen,  likewise,  contains  in  its 
membrane  an  elastic  substance,  which,  al^' 
though  vciy  subtile,  and  almost. inrisible,  h^ 
means  of  warm  water  often  explodes  witir 
great  vehemence.    While  plants*  are  in  flowef/ 
the  poHen  fells  from  thenr  anthera?,   and  tf 
dispersed  sA^road,  as  seeds  are  dislodged  frottf 
their  situation  when  Hhe  frifit  is  ripe.    At  the* 
tame  time  that  the  pollen  is  scattered^  tiie  pis- 
tillum  presents  its  stigma,  which  is  then  in  iti' 
highest  vigour,  and,  for  a  portion  of  the  day  ajp 
least,  is  moistened  with  a  fine  dew.    THtf 
stamina  either  surround  this  stigma,   or,   if 
the  flowers  are  of  the  drooping  kind,  they  art 
bent  towards  one  side,  so  that  the  pollen  cab' 
easily  find  accefs  to  the  stigma ;  where  it  not' 
only  adheres  by  means  of  thcf  dew  of  that 
part,  but  the  moisture  occasions  its  bunting,' 
by  which  means  its  contents  are  discharged. 
Whit  ifsued  from  it,  being  mixed  with  the 
fluitf  of  the  stigma,  is  conveyed  to  the  rudi-^ 
ments  of  the  seed.    Many  evident  instances 
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present  themselves  to  our  notice ;  but 

I  have  no  where  seen  it  mcHre  manifest  than  in 

the  Jacobean  lilf ^  (Amaryllis  formosifsrma) 

&e  pistiUum  of  which^  vrhen  suflkient  heat  is 

given  the  plant  to  make  it  flower  in  perfection^ 

is  bent  downwards,  and  from  its  sdgma  ifsues 

a  <faop  of  limpid  fluid,  so  large  that  one  would 

tbiak  it  in  du>ger  of  falling  to  the  ground.    It 

i^  however,  gradually  re-absorbed  into  the 

Jtyle  about  three  or  four  o'clock,  and  becomes 

in^nsible  till  about  ten  the  next  morning,  when 

it  appears  again ;  by  noon  it  attains  its  largest 

diaieasions ;  and  in  the  afternoon^  by  a  gentle 

and  acafcely  perceptible  decrease,  it  returns 

to  Its  source.     If  we  shake  the  antheras  over 

Ibt  s(igma»  so  diat  the  pollen  may  £dl  on  tliis 

Ufl^d  drop,  we  see  the  fluid  soon  after  be- 

oome  turbid,  and  afsume  a  yellow  colour ;  and 

we  perceive  little  rivulets,  or  opake  streaks^ 

nmning  from  the  stigma  towards  the  rudiments 

of  die  seed.    Some  time  afterwards,  when  the 

3h>p  has  totally  disappeared,  the  pollen  may 

be  observed  adhering;  to  the  stigma,  but  of  an 

inegttlar  figure,  having  lost  its  original  form. 

No  one,  therefore,  can  afsent  to  what  Morland 

and  others  have  afserted,  that  the  pollen  pafses 

into  the  stigma,  pervades  the  style,  and  enters 

the  tender  rudiments  ot  the  seed,  as  Lewen- 
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hoek  stipp6sed  his  worms  to  enter  the  ova*. 
A  most  evident  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  tliis 
opinion,  may  be  obtained  from  knj  species  of 
MirabilU^  (Mdfvel  of  Peru)  whose  pollen  is  86 
very  large^  that  it  almost  exceeds  the  style  it- 
self in  thicknei^^  and,  felling  on  the  stigma, 
adheres  firmly  to  it ;  that  organ  sudcing  and 
exhausting  the  pollen,  as  a  cuttle*»fish  devours 
every  thing  that  comes  within  its  grasp.  Oiie 
evening,  in  the  month  of  August,  I  removed 
all  the  stamina  from  three  flowers  of  the  Mira* 
hilis  longijhra,  at  the  same  time  destroying  att 
the  rest  of  the  flowers  which  vrtrt  expanded ; 
I  sprinkled  these  three  flowers  with  the  pollen 
of  Mirabilis  Jalappa  i  the  seed  buds  swelled, 
but  did  not  ripen.  Another  evening  I  per* 
formed  a  similar  experiment,  only  sprinkling 


*  The  AbU  Spslsnzuii  tbowt  dearljr  enoagh,  by 
leverai  ezpertincnti,  that  the  rudiments  of  the  jromig 
j)lant  exist  in  the  unimpregnated  seed;  and  that  the  per- 
foration of  the  ttjrie  it  in  manj  instances  so  fine  as  to  be 
invisible.  He  does  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  style 
if  ever  impenrioos,  as  Monsieur  Adaason  does,  Wlie 
thinks  the  iaopregnation  may  take  place  by  means  ef 
other  canals.  The  ideas  of  both  these  authors  conSna 
the  Ltnnsan  opinion,  that  an  extremely  fine  exbaktioa 
only,  pafses  from  the  pollen  to  the  embryo. — gf>. 
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the  flowers  with  the  pollen  of  the  same  species ; 
all  these  flowers  produced  ripe  seeds. 

Some  writers  have  believed,  that  the  sta- 
mina are  parts  of  the  fructification^  which 
serve  only  to  discharge  an  impure  or  excre^ 
mentitious  matter,  and  by  no  means  formed 
for  so  important  a  work  as  generation.  But 
it  is  very  evident,  that  these  authors  have  not 
sufficiently  examined  the  subject;  for  as,  in 
many  vegetables,  some  flowers  are  furnished 
with  stamina  only,  and  others  only  with  pis- 
tilb,  it  is  altogether  impofsible,  that  stamina 
ntuated  at  so  very  great  a  distance  from  the 
friut,  as  on  a  different  branch,  or  perhaps  on  a 
separate  plant,  should  serve  to  convey  any  im- 
purities from  the  embryo. 

No  physiologist  could  demonstrate  a  priori, 
ttie  necefsity  of  the  masculine  fluid  to  the  ren- 
dering the  eggs  of  animals  prolific ;  but  expe- 
rience has  established  it  beyond  a  doubt.  We 
Aerefore  judge,  a  posteriori  principally,  of  the 
S9me  effect  in  plants. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1760,  thfit^intho- 
lyca  Cunonia  flowered  in  a  pot  in  my  p%rIour, 
but  produced  no  fruit,  the  air  of  the  room  not 
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being  sufficiently  agitated  to  waft  the  pollen  fir 
the  stigma.  One  day,  zhoat  noon^  seeing  the 
stigma  very  moist,  I  plucked  off  one  of  the 
anfheras^  by  means  of  a  fine  pair  of  fofceps, 
and  gently  rabbed  it  on  one  of  the  expianded 
stigmata.  The  spike  of  fk>wer9  remained' 
^ight  or  ten  day^  k)i)ger ;  when  I  observed,  in 
gathering  the  branch  (or  my  hetbariiim,  that' 
the  fruit  of  that  flower  only,  on  which  the  ex- 
periment had  been  made,  had  swelled  to  the 
size  of  a  bean.  I  then  difsected  this  fruit,  and 
discovered  that  one  of  the  three  cells  contained 
seeds  in  Considerable  number,  the  other  twe^ 
being  entirely  withered. 

In  (he  month  of  April,  T  sowed  the  s^eds  of 
hemp  (Cannabis)  in  two  different  pots.  The 
young  plants  came  up  so  plentifully,  that  each 
pot  contained  thirty  or  forty.  I  placed  each 
by  the  light  of  a  window,  but  in  different  and 
remote  apartments.  The  hemp  grew  ex- 
tremely well  in  both  pots.  In  one  of  them  I 
permitted  the  male  and  female  plants  to  re- 
main together,  to  flower  and  bear  fruit,  whtcfi 
ripened  in  July,  and  being  macerated  in  water, 
and  comrnitted  to  the  earth,  sprung  up  in 
twelvV^iflays.  From  tlte  other,  however,  I  re- 
aHHTtd  all  the  inle  plants;  as  soon  as  they 
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were  old  enough  for  me  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  females.     The  remaining  females 
grew  very  well,  and  presented  their  long  pis- 
tilla  in  great  abundance,  these  flowers  con- 
tinuing a  very  long  time,  as  if  in  expectation 
of  their  mates;  while  the  plants  in  the  other 
pot  had  already  ripened  their  fruit,  their  pis- 
tilla  having,  quite  in  a  different  manner,  faded 
as  soon  as  the  males  had  discharged  all  their 
pollen.     It  was  certainly  a  beautiful  and  truly 
admirable  spectacle,  to  see  the  unimpregnated 
females  preserve  their  pistilla  so  long  green 
and  flourishing,  not  permitting  them  to  begin 
to  fiide,  till  they  had  been  for  a  very  con- 
mierable  time  exposed,  in  vain,  to  the  acce& 
of  the  male  pollen.     Afterwards,  when  these 
virgin  plants  began  to  decay  through  age,  I 
examined  all  their  calyces  in  the  presence  of 
several  botanists,  and  found  them  large  and 
flourishing,  although  every  one  of  the  seed- 
buds  was  brbwn,  comprefsed,  membranaceous, 
and  dry,  not  exhibiting  any  appearance  of 
cotyledons  or  pulp.     Hence  I  am  perfectly 
convinced,  that  the  circumstance  which  au- 
thors have  recorded,  of  the  female  hemp  having 
produced  seeds,  although  deprived  of  the  male, 
could  only  have  happened  by  means  of  pollen 
brought  by  the  wind  from  some  distant  place. 
Volume  III.  1 
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^o  expcrrmcnt  can  be  more  easily  performed' 
than  the  above ;  none  more  satisfactory  in  de- 
monstrating the  generation  of  plants. 


I  ^»    I  ■  ^tmm^ 


ESSAY  X. 

On  JSxptrimaUs  and  concise  Obsenaiions. 

£iS  the  aggregate  of  human  knowledge  con* 
sists  of  minute  parts>  which,  abstractedly  coo* 
sidered^ .  appear  of  little  consequence  ^  yet 
when  relatively  viewed  in  their  connection 
with  the  whole,  they  acquire  sufficient  import* 
ance  to  claim  regard  and  attention.  It  is  upon 
that  principle  that  I  have  set  apart  a  portion  of 
every  one  of  these  Volumes  for  Experiments 
and  concise  Observations. 

I.  On  the  Shimyfor cleaning  Stubbles\ 
In  the  isle  of  Thanet  they  are  particularly 

*  Bjr  A.  Young,  £i^ 
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ttteative  to  clean  their  bean  and  pea  stubbles 
before  they  plough:  a  most  commendable 
practice.  For  this  purpose  they  have  invented 
in  instrument  called  a  Shim.  It  cuts  three  or 
four  feet  at  a  timej  skimming  the  surface  in 
such  a  manner^  that  the  weeds  are  easily  col* 
kcted  by  harrowing^  which  is  a  cheaper  and 
much  more  effectual  method  than  hand- work. 
When  a  crop  is  going  to  be  put  in,  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  to  plough  in  weeds  :  all 
root  weeds  are,  by  that  means,  planted  rather 
than  destroyed ;  and  others,  by  choaking  the 
plough^  occasion  a  bad  tilth,  and  very  un- 
sightly work.  To  clear,  therefore,  a  bean- 
field  entirely,  before  the  plough  goes  into  it, 
is  a  most  admirable  system  of  management. 

2.  On  Vetches'^. 

The  Vetch  is  a  most  excellent  vegetable ;. 
and  great  advantages  may  be  derived  from  it 
in  various  ways.  If  a  piece  of  barley  or  wheat 
stubble,  which  comes  in  course  for  turnips,  be 
found  tolerably  clear  and  mellow  after  harvest, 
it  is  a  good  practice  to  sow  winter  Vetches 
upon  it,  and  harrow  them  in,  as  soon  as  the 
corn  is  off.    They  will  often  produce  a  great 


*  By  Mr.  N.  Kent. 
S  12 
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deal  of  valuable  feed  for  ewes  and  Iambs  iis 
the  spring,  when  such  kind  of  afsistance  is  of 
inestimable  value,  afid  yet  admit  of  the  land- 
being  got  into  good  order  for  turnips.  They 
arc  likewise  of  great  profit  when  cut  green^ 
in  the  course  of  the  summer,  and  given  to 
cows  and  working  horses  in  the  stable.  An 
acre,  cut  and  used  in  this  way,  will  go  farther, 
and  do  the  horses  more  good,  than  two  acres 
eaten  off  in  the  field :  Working  horses  want 
resl ;  in  the  stable  they  are  not  teased  by 
flies  ;  besides,  the  quantity  of  manure  which- 
horses  make,  so  foddered,  is  prodigious. 

3.  On  Speculations. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  many  useful 
practices  in  Gardening  and  Husbandry  have 
been  the  offspring  of  chance,  yet  it  is  no  lefe 
true,  that  philosophers  in  their  closets,  have 
sometimes  imagined  new  modes  of  promoting 
the  art  of  cultivating  plants,  which  being  put 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  have  been  found 
beneficial :  And  since  the  nature  of  air,  water, 
and  almost  every  other  substance,  has  been 
more  succefsfully  investigated,  it  may  be  ex- 
pected that  more  valuable  hints  will  be  sug- 
gested in  the  closets  of  philosophers  than  was 
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pofsible  before,  and  that  many  of  their  new 
ideas  will  stand  the  test  of  experiment.  This 
will  be  uniting  philosophy  and  pracjti^e  for 
their  mutual  advantage. 

4.  On  Paring  anU  Burning  ♦. — A  'Speculation* 

The  argument  used  by  those  who  condemn 
Paring  and  Burning,  is«  that  it  consumes  the 
natural  earth.  Allowing  this  to  be  the  case, 
.and  in  some  situations  it  may  be  admitted, 
might  not  the  following  practice  obviate  that 
objection:?  Pare  the  surface  very  thin  towards 
the  end  of  July,  and  instead  of  burning  the 
sods,  pile  them  into  a  large  heap,  w^ith  as 
much  stable,  or  fold-yard  dung,  as  the  farmer 
can  conveniently  spare.  The  sods  being  re- 
moved and  piled  up,  let  the  land  have  a  super- 
ficial ploughing,  and  in  consideration  of  its 
poverty,  it  will  be  proper  to  bestow  upon  it  as 
much  compost,  or  short  dung,  as  can  be  spared. 
In  this  state,  sow  the  land  with  the  customary 
small  seeds,  to  which  should  be  added  a  portion 
of  ray-grafs.  Then  harrow  the  land,  to  mix 
the  soil  and  the  manure,  so  as  to  make  a(i 
e^ual  bed  for  the  feeds.      In  the  following 


♦  By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
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spring)  it  is  expected  that  (he  land  will 
appear  to  be  well  stocked  with  grafs.  Iq 
this  state,  restore  the  earth  taken  from  it, 
after  haying  turned  the  heap  once,  in  order 
that  it  may  spread  evcai  over  the  young  grafe. 
Some  may  think  it  better  to  sow  winter  tares, 
rather  than  seeds,  and  indeed  the  idea  is  not 
to  be  condemned ;  or  rape  may  be  sown,  for 
feeding  in  the  spring.  In  either  method,  the 
heart  of  the  land  will  be  preserved,  which  i$ 
"j^rot  I  contend  for. 

5.  On  the  Boots  of  Couch-Grafs  ♦. — A  Speculation. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  roots  of  Couch- 
Grafs  contain  a  large  portion  of  saccharine 
matter;  but  in  consequence  of  that  plants 
being  the  farmer's  bane,  the  roots  seem  to  be 
laid  aside  and  neglected.  Cows,  pigs,  and 
horses,  eat  them  with  seeming  pleasure  after 
the  earth  is  shook  from  them,  but  such  pro- 
vender is  seldom  given  them,  on  the  supposition 
that  the  roots  will  again  appear  in  the  dung. 
Such  an  opinion  I  cannot  consider  as  well 
founded.  Let  us  not  expect,  that  this  preju- 
dice will  operate  against  the  roots  when  dried, 
and  made  into  hay.     This,  I  apprehend,  may 

^  hj  K.  Htttiter,  M.  D. 
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be  done,  but  widi  an  allowance  of  more  time 
tban  is  required  for  making  clover  into  hay. 
As  this  experiment  may  be  tried  without  ex* 
peascy  and  with  very  little  trouble,  I  flatter 
myself  that  it  will  be  deemed  worthy  of  atten* 


4.  On  the  WUlom-Herb,  crFrtnch  JVtllaw*.r^J  Sp§^ 

culation. 

This  plant  is  a  perennial,  and  shoots  tzi^y  in 
^die  spring.  Cows  and  horses  eat  it  with 
seeming  avidity.  It  delights  in  ,a  moist  soil^ 
and  is  readily  propagated,  either  in  spring  or 
autumn,  by  dividing  its  roots.  I  have  not  any 
experience  of  its  springing  after  being  cut,  so 
Aot  I  wish  this  short  account  to  be  put  down 
MM,  speculation  not  .unworthy  of  notice. 

"7.  OnIjuc€Tn\> — A  Speculation. 

'Haviag  fixed  upon  a  good  loamy  soil  for 
»tiie  cultivatioxirof  this  most  useful  plant,  let  it 
be  prepared  as  for  a  crop  of  beans.  In  the 
month  of  Marcli  let  it  be  drilled  with  beans. 


*  Ry  A.  Hunter,  M.  D. 

+  By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
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at  the  distance  of  two  feet  from  row  to  row, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  let  these  wide 
intervals  be  well  horse-hoed  for  the  destruction 
of  the  weeds  then  growing,  as  well  as  for 
Lxtsening  the  soil  for  the  reception  of  the 
lucem-seed.  With  the  turnip-drill  sow  the 
usual  quantity  of  luccrn-seed  in  the  centre  of 
each  interval.  Protected  by  the  warmth  of  • 
the  beans,  the  lucern  will  probably  put  out 
vigorous  shoots  during  the  first  year,  and  in 
the  succeeding  spring,  it  will  be  fit  to  cut.  la 
this  manner,  a  year  will  probably  be  gained  at 
a  trifling  expense. 

■ 

8.  A  Garden  Manure  ^.^^A  Speculatiofu 

Take  about  50  pounds  weight  of  rape-cake,* 
in  powder.  A  bushel  of  cow-dung.  Put 
these  into  a  wine  pipe  of  water  during  the 
term  of  five  weeks,  occasionlly  stirring  them 
to  bring  on  a  degree  of  fermentation.  To  be 
used  on  borders  where  salads  and  annual  plants 
arc  raised.  A  liquid  compost  similar  to  this  is 
used  in  the  gardens  in  Batavia.  Upon  this 
principal,  many  excellent  manures  may  be  in- 


•  1^  A.  Hunter,  M,  D. 
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vented  for  garden  culture.  Water  more  ani- 
Bialized,  may  be  usefal  on  pasture  and 
meadow-land. 

B.  On  Sowing  Chtfer  on  a  Barley  Stubble  *. — ^  Spe^ 

aUation. 

As  dover  is  generally  sown  with  barley,  it 
often  happens  that  when  the  crop  is  heavy,  the 
ebver  is  much  injured  by  being  overshaded. 
It  is  therefore  proposed,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment,  to  mow  the  barley-stubble  as  sooit  as 
po&ible^  and  to  sow  the  dover-seed  with  the 
harrows,  instead  of  sowing  it  with  the  grain 
in  the  spring,  ys  usually  practised.    Some  ad* 
vantages  may  arise  from  this  practice  upon 
fight  sandy  soils.  Among  other  advantages,  the 
barley  crop  will  probably  be  better,  for  it  must 
he  supposed  that  the  clover  growing  at  the 
foot  of  the  barley,  must  in  some  degree  pre- 
vent the  spreading  of  its  roots.     The  land  will 
.   ilso  get  another  cleaning  by  the  harrows, 

10,  On  FeU-Mongers'  Poake  ft 
This  manure  has,  for  ten  years  past,  been 


*  By  A.  Hunter,  M.  p. 
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used  Upon  tihe  stiff  grounds  in  the  counties  of 
Surrey  and  Kent»  which  lie  contiguous  to  Lon- 
don. The  farmer  removes  it  from  the  fell- 
mongers*  yard  in  the  dry  months  or  hard 
frosts* 

It  is  compounded  q£  lime^  hair^  and  scrap- 
ings of  the  pelts  of  sheep,  &c.  which  ha^ve 
been  dreised  by  the  fell-mongers.  There  are 
two  sorts^  the  white  and  die  brown :  *the 
white  is  much  the  best,  being  more  saturated 
with  oily  lime,  and  hair;  but  they  are  both 
good,  and  go  further  in  dre&ing  Ittid  than  any 
manure  whatever,  in  the  pFop<^ion  of  foitr  to 
4me. 

The  manner  of  preparing  it  for  the  ground 
18  as  follows: —Let  your  load  be  shot  upon 
the  head-land  of  the  field  you  mean  to  dung; 
(which  must  have  been  previously  ploughed 
up  pretty  deep)  let  it  be  spread  upon  thtt 
•head-land  six  inches  thick  at  least,  and  not 
more  than  twelve,  in  order  that  it  may  dry  and 
swell,  which  it  will  do  in  about  a  fortnight; 
thus  go  on  till  you  have  covered  three  parts  of 
your  head-land  out  of  four ;  at  the  end  of  a 
month  you  will  have  as  much  fell-poake  as  will 
drefs  and  cover  the  remaming  fourth  of  the 
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bead-land :  of  course  it  must  be  t»ken  from 
the  heap,  and  carried  upon  it,  ^X  least  six 
inches  thick ;  when  this  is  done,  the  whole 
must  be  turned,  adding  as  you  turi)  it,  as  much 
gf  the  head-land  earth  as  could  be  got  up  to  it : 
ia  this  state  let  it  rest  at  least  one  qionth,  and 
not  more  than  two.  You  may  then  cast  it 
iqpon  your  fallows,  either  for  turnips  or  wheat, 
m  the  proportion  of  ten  or  twelve  large  cart 
loads  per  acre.  Land  thus  drefs^d,  escapes 
flie  fly  if  in  turnips,  and  the  worm  if  in  wheat. 
Ji  holds  in  the  land  three  years  and  upwards. 

IF  you  mean  to  have  a  potatoe  crop,  get 
jaixr  fell-poake  on  your  head-land  by  the  lat- 
ter end  of  October  at  the  farthest,  that  it  may 
dry  and  swell  sufficiently  for  the  head-land  to 
be  turned  up  with  it  by  Christmas  at  all 
events:  upon  this  range  I  advise  a  layer  of 
good  dung,  at  least  a  foot  thick,  and  that  it 
dioujd  be  all  well  ridged  and  spatted  up,  to 
prevent  its  letting  in  too  much  wet,  or  crumb- 
ling down,  and  wasting  in  the  winter.  Let 
this  range  be  turned, and  well  chopped  together 
in  February;  thus  prepared,  carry  on  your 
land  in  the  proper  season  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen loads  an  acre ;  spread  it  well,  and  plough 
4tia  with  your  last  ploughing;  then  dibble  i^ 
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your  potatoe  sets,  and  lastly,  pafs  all  over  with 
a  harrow,  or  not,  just  as  the  land  lays.  Thus 
also  prepare  for  a  barley  crop. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  one  head-land  b 
not  sufficient  for  finishing  the  field,  you  must 
take  care  to  plough  up  another ;  for  it  some- 
times  happens  the  head-lands  are  narrow,  and 
of  course  not  sufficient  to  carry  fell-poake  an4 
dung  for  the  whole  fields 

In  the  course  of  five  years  experience,  I 
have  discovered  the  very  valuable  properties 
of  fell*poake  as  a  manure  over  every  other 
kind.  It  has  the  peculiar  property  of  swellingi 
as  it  dries,  to  nearly  one-half  of  its  original 
bulk,  yet  of  retaining  its  vegetative  quality 
when  at  work  in  land. 

It  is  a  most  excellent  manure,  taken  by  it* 
self,  in  all  stiff  and  wet  soils ;  in  which  case 
six  or  eight  loads  per  acre  is  quite  sufficient,  as 
the  heaps  may  be  laid  small,  because  they  wiH 
swell  to  a  proper  size  for  spreading  in  a  short 
time.  The  land  thus  drefsed,  resists  all  ap« 
proach  of  the  fly  and  slug.  It  does  not  afford 
(as  is  common  with  other  lands)  shelter  or 
food  for  vermm.     I  never  saw  a  mouse  or 
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mole  where  it  has  been  plentifully  used ;  nei- 
Aer  the  red  nor  the  canker  worm,  so  fetal  to 
the  young  shoots  of  all  com.  It  meliorates 
and  renders  stiff  land  slippery  and  ductile,  by 
breaking  its  adhesive  quality ;  land  of  this  de- 
scription will  soon  plough  as  light  and  free  as 
the  most  kindly  loam.  It  communicates  its 
TCgctaitive,  yet  repellent  qualities,  to  the  tor- 
pid earth  of  head-lands  or  pit-mud,  if  care  be 
taken  to  let  the  latter  dry  before  it  is  mixed 
with  it. 

Its  strength  is  equal  to  twice  that  of  horse 
dung ;  it  will  hold  in  full  power  three  or  four, 
if  not  five  or  six  years :  in  some  lands  it  will 
extend  to  the  latter.  It  is  congenial  to  potatoes 
m  a  high  degree ;  also  to  turnips,  wheat,  and 
barley.  It  is  most  excellent  in  destroying 
rushes  and  sedge  in  low  wet  meads.  It  is 
sure  to  destroy,  and  of  course  preserve,  the 
loots  of  cabbage  and  cauliflower  plants  from 
the  noxious  effects  of  the  worm,  which  per- 
forates and  clubs  them:  this  I  have  also 
proved  to  a  demonstration.  Land  drefsed  with 
it,  mixed  and  well  mingled  with  farm-yard 
dung  and  earth,  as  before  stated,  will  produce 
one-fourth  more  than  by  any  other  manure. 
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Agaimt  aO  these  advantages,  I  hare  ooif  tm 
tav^  I  do  not  think  it  a  fit  drcfttng  for  ligfai^ 
loose,  or  thin  land,  whose  bottom  is  chdk^ 
pavel,  or  flint;  but  as  I  qieak  madjr  fnm 
eoojectore,  odieis  aie  at  liberty  to  tij  its  ef- 
fects, or  not,  as  to  them  ma j  seem  best  Mf 
fenn  was  stiff,  upon  a  strong  adhesre  da^ 
and  Terjr  holding  land;  but  after  I  had  used 
die  fell-poake,  sometimes  nngljr  and  sometimtt 
mixed,  it  soon  yielded  me  profit  on  the  one 
hand,  and  my  horses  ease  on  the  other. 

11.  OnUa^ing  damm  Ltnd  io  Paturt^. 

For  this  purpose  I  have  tried  several  me-* 
thods,  and  am  convinced  that  the  best  is,  t9 
sow  clover  and  grais-seeds  early  in  the  an^ 
tumn,  without  a  crop.  I  sow  no  purchased  hayw 
seeds,  which  I  have  always  found  mixed  widi 
the  most  noxious  weeds.  In  the  month  of 
August,  1791, 1  laid  down  six  acres,  on  two 
of  which  I  sowed  the  meadow  fox-tail,  and 
the  meadow  fescue,  Dutch  clover,  and  a  little 
rib-gra(s.  Last  summer  it  produced  a  pior 
digious  quantity  of  grafs,  and  is  now  (1793) 
equal  to  the  best  old  pasture,  worth  40s.  pqp 


*  By  MoQtsga  Bargojme,  Esq. 
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acre.  On  the  other  four  acres^  I  only  sowed  clo« 
▼cr,  rib-grafs,  and  trefoil;  as  I  rather  chose  to 
trust  the  natural  grals  of  the  soiU  than  to  sow 
bi^Hseeds  full  c^  weeds*  These  four  acres  are 
gpod  pasture^  but  not  equal  to  the  other  two^ 
u  tfaej  do  not  abound  with  those  two  excel- 
lent grafsesy  the  meadow  fescue,  and  the  mear^ 
dow  fox-taiI>  which  for  early  growth,  sweet- 
ae6y  and  great  produce,  I  esteem  far  above  all 
fther  grafses. 

12.  On  the  comparatvoe  produce  of  different  Fegeiables 

under  FieUrCultwre  *. 

Observing  that  the  comparative  produce  of 
potatoes,  carrots,  cabbages,  and  turnips,  had 
not  been  ascertained,  I  was  desirous  to  know 
the  relative  weight  per  acre  of  these  four  use* 
fill  vegetables :  with  this  view  I  weighed  a 
Square  rod  of  each,  and  found  them  to  be  as 
follows: 

A  rod  of  potatoes  168lb.— An  acre  26,880lb.; 
•r  12  tons. 

A  rod  of  carrots  260lb. — ^Anacre41,600lb.> 
tr  18  tons,  11  cwt.  48lb. 

The  cabbages  weighed,  on  an  average,  5lb. 
each,  and  as  they  stood  two  feet  apart  each 

*  By  Mania,|;a  Bur|^Qya^  Esq. , 
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way,  there  were  11,025  cabbages,  whicb 
weighed  55,125lb.;  or  24  tons,  12  cwt.  2Hb. 
per  acre. 

A  rod    of  red    turnip^  13  lib.— An  acrcr 
20,994lb. ;  or  9  tons,  7  cwt. 

A  rod  of  white  turnips  l50lb. — ^An  acre 
24,080lb. ;  or  20  tons,  15  cwt. 

13.  On  Tares  as  an  Artyiciat  grafs*. 

In  Sufsex,  arable  lands,  tolerably  cle^,  and 
in  good  heart,  or  rendered  sufficiently  so  with 
manure,  are  ploughed  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, and  sown  with  winter  Tares,  which  arc 
fed  off  in  April  or  May  with  sheep.  The 
land  is  then  ploughed  in,  and  spring  Tares  are 
sown  for  feeding  in  autumn.  In  this  manner^ 
two  crops  are  gained  instead  of  an  unproduc- 
tive fallow.  Upon  rye-grafe  and  trefoil  layers, 
instead  of  a  bastard  fallow,  as  in  Norfolk, 
they  sow  spring  tares  and  rape, — a  bushel  of 
tares  and  a  gallon  of  rape,  which  are  fed  in 
autumn  with  sheep.  One  acre  and  twenty- 
nine  perches  of  such  a  crop,  have  been  found 
sufficient  for  four  hundred  ewes  for  a  week ; 
which  at  2d.  is  Si.  6s.  8d. ;  the  value  of  the  fold 
ll.  5s.  together  41.  lis.  8d. 

•  By  A.  Young,  Esq* 
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The  whole  range  of  British  husbandry,  per- 
liaps,  does  not  offer  a  more  valuable  instance 
of  excellent  management  than  that  which  is 
iiere  described.  I  may  remark  that  the  same 
managemeDt  is  pursued  when  tares  are  used 
for  soiling  the  teams  in  the  stable*  The  win- 
ter sort  are  ready  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 
of  June^  and  as  fast  as  the  land  is  cleared,  it 
is  ploughed  and  instantly  sown,  in  regular  sue- 
cefsion,  with  the  spring  sort ;  by  which  means^ 
soiling  goes  on  from  June  inclusive  to  Novem* 
ber-  Tlie  whole  businefs  of  the  system  of 
tares  is  perfect,  and  merits  imitation  in  every 
port  of  the  kingdom. 

in  Wiltshire,  spring  vetches  are  sown  on 
the  Downs  in  succefsion  during  the  spring 
months,  so  as  so  come  in  at  different  times  of 
the  summer.  In  the  County  of  Gloucester, 
tares  are  sown  for  feeding  sheep,  which  are 
put  on  them  the  latter  end  of  May,  or  begin- 
ning of  June.  They  are  usually  hurdled  off* 
in  the  same  manner  as  turnips ;  but  if  a  bulky 
crop,  they  give  them  through  rack-hurdles, 
which  are  made  the  same  way  as  the  common 
five-railed  ones,  only  leaving  the  middle  rail 
out,  and  nailing  spars  acrofs,  at  proper  dis- 
tances to  admit  the  sheep  to  put  their  heads 
Folume  IIL  K 
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through*  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown^ 
acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
hurdles,  allowing^  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it:  At  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  afid  throws  it  to  the  hurdl«  ;« 
and  the  same  at  night.  Next  morning,  the 
iVurartK  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  agaift 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips ;  sometime*,  with  spring 
vjetches. 

14;  On  Rker  Weeds  for  manure^* 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believfe  al- 
most totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper^  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufiicient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  bad  a  considerable  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  6f 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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Yciy  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half,designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
Ae  tenantry  stock  i  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  gro&neis  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pul^ 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river^ 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.— » 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly^  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them^  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per-^ 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  niiy  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  suffieient  number  of  these 
hardks,  allowing^  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it:  At  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  ani  throws  it  to  the  hurdle* ;. 
and  the  same  at  night  Next  morning,  the 
iWarth  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  agaift^^ 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,. the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  5  sometime*,  with  spring 
vetches. 

!♦;  On  River  Weeds fdr  manure* 4 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believe  al* 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  had  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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Yciy  high  degree  of  putrefiiction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land^  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half^designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
Ae  tenantry  stock  i  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  gro&neis  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect« 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull« 
kg  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river^ 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.— » 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly^  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them^  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per^ 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  niiy  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  suffieient  number  of  these 
hardks,  allowing  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it:  At'  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  ani  throws  it  to  the  hurdle* ;. 
and  tbesatneat  m'ght  Next  morning,  the 
iWarth  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  agaitt. 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  5  sometimes,  with  spring 
Vietches. 

I4i  On  River  Weeds  for  fnanare^^ 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believfe  al* 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper^  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  had  a  considerable  quan* 
tlty  taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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Tciy  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
tbb  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half,designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
Ae  tenantry  stock }  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  gro&neis  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect** 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull« 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river^ 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.— » 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  .cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly^  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them^  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per*" 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off*  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  Therer 
is  a  labouring  man  in  my  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
burdks,  allowing  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it.  At  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  an*  throws  it  to  the  hurdle  ;• 
and  the  same  at  night.  Next  morning,  the 
iWartH  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  agaift^^ 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetcbes  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  ind 
sown  with  turnips  5  sometime*,  with  spring 
vietches. 

1^  On  River  Weeds fdr  manure* 4 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believe  al* 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob** 
tatned  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  bad  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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▼cfjr  high  degree  of  putrefeiction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
tbb  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half, designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock  i  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  gro&neis  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect^ 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  puli« 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river^ 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.— » 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them^  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per^^ 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  my  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  suffieient  number  of  these 
hurdks,  allowing^  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
dose  to  it:  At'  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  ani  throws  it  to  the  hurdles ; 
and  tbesameat  m'ght  Next  morning,  the 
iWarth  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  again 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  5  sometimes,  with  spring 
Vietches. 

l*i  On  River  Weeds  for  manure  ^^ 
River  weeds,  as  a  manure,  are  I  believe  al«> 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  had  a  considerable  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of ' 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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rery  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half,designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock  i  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsneis  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  coUect^* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
aflforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pul^ 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river^ 
smd  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.'-^ 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly^  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them^  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per*' 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cnit  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  niiy  neighbouihood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  suffieient  number  of  these 
httrdks>  allowing  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it:  At'  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  atii  throws  it  to  the  hurdles ; 
and  the  same  at  night  Next  morning,  the 
iWartK  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  again 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetcbes  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  5  sometime*,  with  spring 
Vfstches. 

1*1  On  River  Wtei^for  manure*^ 
River  weeds,  as  a  manure,  are  I  believfe  al- 
most totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper^  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob** 
tatned  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  had  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of ' 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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Tciy  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half, designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
fhe  tenantry  stock  i  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  gro&neis  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect^ 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pul^ 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river^ 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.~» 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly^  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
Hiey  all  eat  them^  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per-^ 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off*  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  Therer 
is  a  labouring  man  in  niiy  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  suffieient  number  of  these 
h»rdks,  allowing  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it:  At  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  ani  throws  it  to  the  hurdled  ; 
and  the  same  at  night.  Next  morning,  the 
iWarth  being  first  mown,.the  hurdles  are  again 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  5  sometimes,  with  spring 
vetches. 

IJti  On  River  Weeds  for  manure^  4 
River  weeds,  as  a  manure,  are  I  believe  al«> 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  had  a  considerable  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of ' 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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rery  high  degree  of  putrefiiction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half, designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock ;  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsneis  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  colIect« 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
aflforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull« 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river, 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  sunmier.~» 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them,  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per^ 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  niiy  neighbouihood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  suffieient  number  of  these 
httrdks,  allowing '  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  ii:  A^  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  ani  throws  it  to  the  hurdled  ; 
and  the  same  at  night.  Next  nroming,  the 
iWarth  being  first  itiown^.the  hurdles  are  again 
set.  In  this  Way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  5  sometimes,  with  spring 
VjBtches. 

IJtl  On  River  Weeds  for  manure  *•« 
River  weeds,  as  a  manure,  are  I  believe  al- 
most totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  had  a  considerable  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of ' 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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rery  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half, designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock  i  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsneis  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect- 
ing the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
aflforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pul^ 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river, 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.'-^ 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them^  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per*' 
ceive  thatyoung  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  my  neighbouihood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown  - 
acrofs  the  land,  a  suffieient  number  of  these 
hardies,  allowing  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  ii:  At  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  zti  throws  it  to  the  hurdled ; 
and  the  same  at' night.  Next  morning,  the 
iWartK  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  agaitt 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips ;  sometimes,  with  spring 
yietches. 

l^.  On  River  W^dsfor  manure  *.r 
River  weeds,  as  i^  manure,  are  I  believfe  al* 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob* 
tatned  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufiicient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally.  Last  summer  I  had  a  considerable  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of ' 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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rcry  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects  ^  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half,designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  pteviously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock  ^  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsnefs  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds^  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull« 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river, 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.— « 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them,  though  some  fed  upon 
tiiem  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per^ 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  mj  neighbouihood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
hurdles,  allowing  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it:  At  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  an*  throws  it  to  the  hurdled ; 
and  the  same  at*  iright.  Next  morning,  the 
iWarth  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  again 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips ;  sometimes,  with  spring 
Vjetches. 

IJti  On  River  Weeds  for  manare^^ 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believfe  al- 
most totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  bad  a  considerable  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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rcry  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half, designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  pteviously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock  i  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsnefs  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull* 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river, 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.--* 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them,  though  some  fed  upon 
tiiem  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per-^ 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  niy  neighbouihood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
hardies,  allowing^  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  ii:  At'  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  zti  throws  it  to  the  hurdles ; 
and  the  same  at  night.  Next  morning,  the 
iWartK  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  again 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  j  sometimes,  with  spring 
Vietches. 

!♦;  On  River  Weeds  for  manure  ^^ 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believfe  al*» 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu* 
ally.  Last  summer  I  bad  a  considerable  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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rtrj  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half,designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  pteviously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock  i  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsnefs  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds^  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull« 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river, 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.--* 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them,  though  some  fed  upon 
tiiem  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per-^ 
ceive  tbatyoung  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  my  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
hardies,  allowing^  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it:  At  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  and  throws  it  to  the  hurdled ; 
and  thesameat  iright.  Next  morning,  the 
iWartH  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  again^ 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips ;  sometimes,  with  spring 
Vietches. 

l¥.  On  River  W^dsfor  manure  *.r 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believfe  al*» 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper^  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally.  Last  summer  I  bad  a  considerable  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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rcry  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half, designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  pteviously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock  i  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsnefs  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds^  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull« 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river, 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.--* 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  .cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them,  though  some  fed  upon 
tiiem  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per^ 
ceive  tbatyoung  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  my  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
hurdles,  allowing^  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
dose  to  if.  Af  noon,  the  shepherd  mbvrs 
another  swarth,  an*  throws  it  to  the  hurdlrt  ;. 
and  the  same  at'  night  Next  morning,  the 
iWartK  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  agrifr. 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  5  sometimes,  with  sprin jf 
vetches. 

}Ai  On  River  Weeds  fdr  manure  ^^ 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believe  al*' 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob* 
tatned  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  bad  a  considerable  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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Yery  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  half, designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  pteviously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock  ^  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsnefs  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds^  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull« 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river, 
and  purpose  doing  so  durmg  the  summer.— « 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
i¥ould  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them,  though  some  fed  upon 
Ibem  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per-' 
ceive  tbatyoung  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
liave  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off*  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  my  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed  'y  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
hurdles,  allowing^  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it:  At'  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  an*  throws  it  to  the  hurdles  ; 
and  the  same  at'  night.  Next  morning,  the 
iWartH  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  again 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  5  sometimes,  with  spring 
vetches. 

lAi  On  River  Weeds  for  manure  *.r 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believfe  al- 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  bad  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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rery  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects  ^  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land^  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  halfydesigned  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  pteviously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock ;  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsnefs  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds^  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
aflforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pu]l« 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river^ 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.— « 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly^  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them^  though  some  fed  upon 
tiiem  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per^ 
ceive  tbatyoung  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  niy  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
hurdles,  allowing  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
dose  to  it  A*'  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  ztii  throws  it  to  the  hurdled  ; 
and  the  same  at  night.  Next  morning,  the 
iWarth  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  again 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  j  sometimes,  with  spring 
Vjetchcs. 

JAi  On  River  Weeds  for  manure  ^^ 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believe  al- 
most totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  bad  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of ' 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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rery  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects  ^  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  halfydesigned  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  pteviously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock  i  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsnefs  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect- 
ing the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
aflforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pu]l« 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river, 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.— « 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them,  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per*^ 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  niy  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
httrdks,  allowing  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it.  Ar  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  an*  throws  it  to  the  hurdles  ; 
and  the  same  at  night.  Next  morning,  the 
iWartli  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  again, 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips ;  sometimes,  with  spring 
ViBtches. 

14i  On  River  Weeds  for  manure  ^^ 
River  weeds,  as  »  manure,  are  I  believe  al- 
most totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob- 
tained throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  bad  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of ' 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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very  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land,  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  balf,designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock ;  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  gro&nefs  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  inlprovement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull« 
ing  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river, 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.— « 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them,  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per*^ 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  my  neighbouriiood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through.  A  swarth  of  vetches  being  mown 
acrofs  the  land,  a  sufficient  number  of  these 
hurdles,  allowing^  one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
dose  to  it:  Ar  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  and  throws  it  to  the  hurdles ; 
and  thesameat  m'ght  Next  morning,  the 
iWarth  being  first  mown,  the  hurdles  are  again 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  5  sometimes,  with  spring 
yetches. 

IJ^i  On  River  Weeds  for  manure  *# 
River  weeds,  as  s^  manure,  are  I  believfe  al- 
most totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob* 
tained  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu* 
ally.  Last  summer  I  had  a  considerable  quan* 
tity  taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of ' 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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very  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
this  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land^  containing  together  about  two  acres 
dnd  a  balf^designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock ;  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsnefs  and  colour 
to  the  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull« 
ing  them  out  in  ^eveiral  places  along  the  river^ 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.— « 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
ordered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly^  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them^  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per*^ 
ceive  that  young  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off*  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
js  a  labouring  man  in  my  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed ;  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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through*  A  swaidi  of  vetches  being  mown 
acroCi  the  land^  a  suflBcknt  number  of  these 
hiffdles,  allowing' one  to  five  sheep,  are  set 
close  to  it.  At  noon,  the  shepherd  mows 
another  swarth,  and  Arows  it  to  the  huidfes ; 
and  the  same  at  night.  Next  morning,  Ae 
twzHh  being  first  mown^  the  hurdles  are  again 
set.  In  this  way  the  vetches  are  clean  eaten. 
As  fast  as  cleaned,  the  land  is  ploughed,  and 
sown  with  turnips  s  sometimes  with  spring 
vetches. 

!♦;  On  Rker  Weedifornuamre^m 

River  weeds,  as  a  manure,  are  I  be]ie\'e  al* 
most  totally  neglected,  which,  if  when  cut 
were  to  be  collected  together,  by  driving  in 
stakes  at  proper  distances  in  the  rivers,  or  at 
the  head  of  mills,  such  quantities  may  be  ob» 
tained  throughout  the  kingdom,  as  would  be 
sufficient  to  manure  many  hundred  acres  annu- 
ally. Last  summer  I  had  a  considerable  quan- 
tity taken  out  of  the  head  of  a  mill  on  the 
river  Test,  and  laid  in  a  heap  upon  the  bank 
to  drain  and  ferment,  which  they  did  to  a  sur- 
prising degree;  after  shrinking  from  one  third  of 
their  original  bulk,  they  were  reduced  to  a 
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tery  high  degree  of  putrefaction,  breeding  an 
amazing  variety  and  multitude  of  insects ;  in 
tbis  state  they  were  carted  on  two  small  pieces 
of  land^  containing  together  about  two  acres 
and  a  balf,designed  for  wheat  in  a  common  field. 
The  land  had  been  previously  folded  over  by 
the  tenantry  stock ;  the  wheat  has  evidently 
the  superiority  in  point  of  grofsnefs  and  colour 
to  die  rest  of  the  field.  The  expense  of  collect* 
ing  the  weeds  was  two  pounds,  which,  from 
the  excellence  and  quantity  of  manure  they 
afforded,  is  a  very  cheap  improvement;  I  have 
for  this  fortnight  past  been  employed  in  pull* 
tng  them  out  in  several  places  along  the  river, 
and  purpose  doing  so  during  the  summer.— « 
Understanding  that  cattle  were  fond  of  them,  I 
oidered  my  man  to  try  whether  the  cows 
would  eat  them;  accordingly,  three  and 
twenty  cows  and  oxen  were  served  with  them. 
They  all  eat  them,  though  some  fed  upon 
them  with  greater  avidity  than  others.  I  per*^ 
ceive  tbatyoung  cattle  like  them  best  when  they 
have  lain  a  day  or  two  to  drain,  than  when  fresh 
cut  off  the  water,  they  being  then  too  cold  for 
their  stomachs  and  apt  to  blow  them.  There 
is  a  labouring  man  in  my  neighbourhood,  who 
keeps  two  cows  almost  entirely  with  river 
weed  'y  he  says  that  his  cows  give  a  greater 
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quantity  of  milk  than  when  fed  with  grais^ 
but  thinks  that  their  milk  is  not  so  rich  fron^ 
weeds  as  grais;  his  cows  are  In  fine  order,  and 
so  greedy  after  weeds,  that  he  is  obliged  to 
abridge  them  in  the  quantity  for  fear  of  their 
being  blown,  as  hassometimesbeen  nearly  the 
case,  owing  to  the  family  serving  them  again 
after  he  was  gone  to  work,  not  knowing  that 
they  had  been  previously  fed. 

15.  OnSomngTttmips*. 

When  there  is  a  nece&ity  for  sowing  the 
seed  in  a  dry  season,  begin  in  the  morning,  as 
soon  as  it  is  light,  to  plough  for  sowing  the 
seed,  and  plough-only  so  much  as  can  be  so  wo 
and  harrowed  by  six  o'clock  in  the  morning; 
At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  begin  again. to 
plough  as  much  land  as  can  be  sown  and  har- 
rowed before  it  be  dark,  and  thus  proceed 
till  the  whole  be  sown.  The  seed  being  sown 
when  there  is  moisture  in  the  newly  ploughed 
ground,  will  vegetate  sooner  and  come  up  more 
regularly  than  it  would  do  if  sown  when  the 
ground  is  dry;*  but  if  the  season  be  moist, 
there  will  be  no*  need  of-  such  early  and  Jate 
ploughings*  Should  the  fly  attack  the  turnips^ 
in  consequence  of  dry  weather,  the  best  pre- 
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'Scrvative  is  to  sow  a  quantity  of  vegetable 
ashes  over  the  field,  and  in  the  evening  ofrthe 
same  day  to  pafs  a  roller  over  it ;  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  provident  farmer  will  provide  him- 
self with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  ashes, 
which,  if  not  used  in  this  manaorj  m^y  other- 
wise be  beHeficiolIy  applied. 

16.  On  Coal-Balk^. 

About  Bristol,  Brislington,  and  other  places 
of  the  west  of  England,  they  make  coal-balls 
of  their  culm,  or  small  refuse  coal,  which  could 
not  otherwise  be  saleable.     The  way  in  which 
fliose  *  balls  are  prepared,  is  to  take  a  certain 
quantity  df  the  culm,  to  wliich  they  add  an 
equal  quantity  of  sleech,  or  mud,  which  the 
•tide  leaves  on  the  sea-shore.    After  mixing 
them  well  wifli  shovels,  fhey  T51end  them  with 
ftiir  hands  more  perfectly,  and  mould  them 
into  balls  of  six  inches  in  diameter ;  and,  in 
making  them  up,  they  work  as  much  culm 
into  the  sleech  with  their  hands  as  they  pos- 
sibly can,  without  making    them    crumbly. 
These  balls  -may  be  burnt  immediately;  or 
they  may  be  laid  up,  and  kept  as  long  as  the 
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owner  pleases.  This  kind  of  fuel  makes  a 
pleasant,  fierce,  and  good  fire,  and  emits  no 
disagreeable  fumes.  Coal-balls  are  made  in 
Wales,  particularly  about  Carmarthen,  in  ano* 
thcr  way.  Instead  of  sleech,  they  use  clay, 
aibwing  two  parts  culm  to  one  of  clay.  To 
the  heap  they  add  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  tempering  all  together  in  the  manner 
of  mortar.  When  sufficiently  mixed,  they 
form  the  whole  into  balls,  lliose  last  men- 
tioned balls,  made  with  clay,  do  not  make  so 
pleasant  a  fuel  as  those  made  with  sleech,  be- 
cause the  clay  is  apt  to  send  forth  a  stinking 
smoke,  especially  if  the  balls  be  used  before 
they  are  dry;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  incon- 
venience, they  make  a  cheap  and  good  fuel. 

1 7 .  The  Irish  Method  of  raising  Potatoes  *. 

Lay  the  potatoes  whole,  or  cut,  upon  turf, 
at  about  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  asunder,  and 
upon  beds  of  about  six  feet  wide,  on  each 
side  of  which  a  trench  shoifld  be  opened,  about 
three  feet  widp,  and  the  turf  that  comes  from 
thence  should  be  laid,  with  the  grafs-sid? 
downwards,  upon  the  potatoes;    a  spit  of 
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mould  should  next  be  taken  from  the  trenches^ 

and  be* spread  over  the  turf,  and  in  like  manner 

the  \irhole  plot  of  ground,  that  is  designed  to 

be  planted,  must  be  treated :  when  the  young 

>«hoots  appear,  another  spit  of  mould  fromthe 

trenches  should  be-strewed  over  the  beds,  so  as 

to  cover  the  shoots;  this  will  pre  vent  >the  frosts 

ftom  injuring  thciender  shoots,  will  encourage 

them  to  spread,  and  totally  destroy  the  young 

weeds.     Future  eatthings-up  to  be  discretion- 

:  9Uy  used.    When  the  potatoes  are  taken  up 

in  the  autunu^,  a  careful  person  should  return 

the  earth  intOrthe  trenches,  so  as  to  make  the 

'  surface  level.    From  the  same  ground  a  better 

.crop  of  potatoes  may  be  obtained  the  follow- 

;ing  year.     The  ground  being  fresh,  no  ma* 

•nure  teems  to  be  required  for  the  first  year's 

'Crop;   but  this  mode  can  only  be  adopted 

where  the  staple  of  the  soil  is  deep  and  rich. 

'II.    On  shutting  up  Pqsttfres  in  Autumn/or  Spring 

Fefd*. 

The  grafs  of  the  preceding  hay  crop,  or 
pasturage,  kept  from  July  or  August,  without 
suffering  any  animal  ^to  enter  it,  is  in  Suffolk 
called  old  Rmven.     It  is  eat  bare,  previous  to 
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its  being  freed  from  stock,  which  should  not 
be  later  than  from  the  middle  of  September  to 
old  Michaelmas.  This  reserved  grafs  forms  a. 
certain,  wholesome,  and  nutritious  food  for 
ewes  and  lambs  in  early  spring,  and  is  the 
farmer's  sheet-anchor,  being  greatly  preferable 
to  turnips,  or  any  thing  denominated  spring 
fe«d. 

19.  To  destroy  Boot  Breeds*. 
It  is  a  judicious  practice  to  employ  women 
to  follow  the  plough,  especially  in  fallowing, 
to  pick  up  the  root  weeds,  particularly  the 
dock.     The  expense  is  trifling,  and,  in  some 
cases,  the  benefit  is  invaluable.    At  the  same 
time,  children  may  be  profitably  employed  in 
picking  up  the  couch  graft,  which  will  be  a 
great  afsistance  to  the  harrows.    No  man  de- 
serves the  honourable  appellation  of  a  farmer,, 
who  does  not  consider  hiniself  a^  at  perpetual 
war  with  weeds  of  all  denominations,  whether 
growing  upon  his  own  lands,  or  flourishing  in 
the  high-ways,  ready  to  annoy  hini  with  their 
winged  seeds.    When  the  lanes  belonging  to 
a  farm  are  infested  with  thistles  and  other 
weeds,  we  may  pronounce  the  owner  to  be  h 
carelcfs,  if  not  a  very  ignorant  farmer. 

•  By  A.  Hanter,  M.  D. 
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26.  On Sugar-Manure^ . 

The  skimmings  of  Sugar  under  refinement^ 
^  found  to  be  a  rich  manure.  Three  loads  of 
earth,  and  one  load  of  the  Sugar  skimmings, 
which  consist  of  American  clay  and  saccharine 
particles,  make  fpur  loads  of  a  rich  an4 
durable  manure. 

21.  On  Gooseberries  f. 

The  best  Gooseberries  now  under  culriva-f 
tion,  had  their  origin  in  the  county  of  Lan-^ 
caster ;  and  to  promote  this  spirit,  meetings 
are  appointed  in  different  places  at  which 
premiums  are  adjudged  for  flowers  and  fruits. 
These  meetings  are  encouraged  by  master- 
tradesmen  and  gentlemen  of  the  county,  asf 
tmding  to  promote  a  spirit  that  may  oc- 
casionally be  diverted  into  a  more  important 
diannel.  The  competitors  for  prizes  are, 
generally  mechanics,  who,  after  the  toilsome 
hbours  of  the  day,  retire  to  their  cottages  and 
sin&U  gardens,  from  which  they  derive  both 
pleasure  and  profit.  A  single  Gooseberry- 
tree,  the  Manchester  rough  red,  in  the  year 
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1T$>2,  prodaced  twenty-one  quarts  of  fruit  in 
titt  green  state»  an4  whidi  sold  for  3d.  per 
€jf£UL  The  whole  quantity  weighed  twenty- 
eight  poonds  avoirdupois.  The  space  occu- 
pied by  this  tree  was  three  yards ;  allowing 
an  equal  space  for  walking  ground,  and  sup- 
posing an  acre  (of  eight  yards  to  the  rodj) 
planted  with  the  same  kind  of  trees,  and  pro- 
ducing the  same  quantity  of  fruit,  and  sold  at 
the  same  price,  the  anqual  produce  would 
amount  to  426 1.  I^.  Great  care  is  taken  in 
pruning  the  trees.  In  ^eneral^  Goosebeny 
bushes  bear  dieir  fruit  on  the  second  year's 
wood.  Care  should  be  taken  in  summer  to 
keep  the  middle  of  ttie  bush  -clear,  to  admit 
of  a  free  <:ifculat40n  of  air,  leaving  the 
finest  ^nd  strongest  shoots  from  six  tp  te& 
inches  distant  from  each  other.  This  wUl 
f^elp  to  ripqn  ^nd  harden  the  wood.«^ 
{|t  is  a  practice  with  some^  to  shorten 
^  shoots  ifk  the  autuinn  or  winter  prunr 
ijig :  thi$  should  nlways  he  near  to  a  woofl 
bud,  which  ipay  be  known  by  its  being 
single  ;  whereas  fruit  buds  are  in  dusters. 
The  shoots  may  be  shortened  to  eight  or  ten 
inches,  according  to  their  strength.  Observe^ 
that  those  brandies  which  were  cut  the  first 
year,  will,  on  the  second,  throw  out  spurs 
which  produce  the  fruit    Gooseberries  are 
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much  infested  by  a  small  green  caterpillar, 
which  frequently  devours  both  leaves  and 
fiuit.    They  take  their  first  statiou  on  the 
edges  and  undersides  of  the  leaves.     Their 
first  appearance  should  be  carefully  watched, 
lime-water,  mixed  with  urine,  is  said  to  de- 
stroy them.    Tobacco  water  is  also  recom- 
Upended,  if  used  at  an  early  stage.    Shaking 
the  tree  suddenly  and  briskly,  will  dislodge 
fbt  caterpiUar,  when  full  grown ;   but  unfor- 
tunately they  will  haye  produced  much  mis- 
chief before  that  tiniq.    As  Gooseberries  love 
a  licb  soil,  they  should  be  dunged  every  year, 
or  at  feast  have  a  good  coat  of  dung  once  in 
two  years.     They  should  stand  clear  of  trees, 
if  flic  fruit  19  expepted  to  be  high-flavoured  j 
and  in  spring,  or  sunuuer,  all  suckers  shoul4 
be  oemoved^  leaving  the  stems  clear  and  un? 
eacumbered. 

82.  To  preserve  Walnuts  *. 

Walnuts,  for  keeping,  should  be  suffered  to 
&0  off  of  themselves,  and  afterwards  laid  in  a 
47  i^nd  open  airy  place,  till  they  are  thorough- 
ly dned  :  Then  pack  them  in  jars,  boxes,  or 
wks^  with  &n^  clean  sand  that  has  been  well 
dried  in  the  sun,  in  an  oven,  or  before  the  fire, 
'  ■  "  ^ 
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iR  layers  of  sand  and  walnuts  alternately ;  set 
them  in  a  dry  place^  but  not  where  it  is  too 
hot.  In  this  manner  they  may  be  kept  good 
till  the  latter  end  of  April.  Before  they  arc 
sent  to  the  table,  wipe  .the  sand  olean  oflF; 
and  if  you  find  that  they  have  become 
shrivelled,  steep  them  in  milk  and  water  for  six 
or  eight  hours  before  they  are  used ;  this  will 
make  them  plump  and  fine,  and  cause  them  to 
peel  easily. 

2S.  On  Heading  doom  Fruit  Tree^. 

When  young  trees  are  planted  out  from  the 
nursery,  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  break  in  the 
spring,  they  are  cut  down  to  three  or  four  eyes, 
according  to  their  strength,  to  furnish  them 
with  bearing  wood  :  if  this  were  not  done^ 
they  would  run  up  in  long  naked  branches^ 
and  would  not  produce  one  quarter  of  the  fruit 
which  they  do  when  this  operation  is  property 
performed.  The  same  holds  good  in  heading 
all  kinds  of  old  trees. 

An  opinion  prevaik,  particularly  in  those 
parts  where  apple-trees  are  cultivated  to  anj 
considerable  extent,  that  trees  never  bear  welj 
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after  heading  down,  and  that  it  frequently  kills 
Aem.     This,  no  doubt,  may  happen  when 
they  are  improperly  headed  down  all  at  once, 
by  giving,  a  sudden  check  ta  the  sap^  the  few 
weak  shoots  not  having  strength  to  draw  up 
what  is  supplied  by  the  roots  :  And,  moreover^ 
not  being  capable  of  sheltering  one  another, 
they  are  chilled  by  the  cold,  and  so  rendered 
at  least  unproductive,  if  they  are  not  totally 
killed.     But  if  heading  were  done  gradually^ 
that  is,  if  every  other  branch  all  over  the  tree 
were  headed  at  a  proper  length,  cutting  as 
near  to  those  parts  where  the  shoots  appear 
as  pofsible,  in  the  month  of  February  or 
March,  or  even  as  late  as  May,  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  they  would  throw  out  fine 
strong  shoots.    These  should  not  be  shorts 
eded  the  first  year,  unlefs  it  be  necefsary  to^ 
Morten'  a  f^w  to  fill  up  the  head  of  the  tree 
witfi  bearing  wood,  and  that  should  be  done 
10  the  following   spring ;    cutting    them   to 
six  or  eigjit  inches  long,  according  to  their 
strength.     In  the  ne^tt  spring,  after  the  fi^rst 
branches    are    headed,    the    remaining    old 
branches  may  be   cut  out;    and  these  will 
soon  fill  the  head  of  the  tree  with  fine  bearing 
wood.     In  three  years,  if  properly  managed, 
trees,  so  headed,  will  produce  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  fruit,  and  of  a  better  quality,  thaa 
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they  did   before    the    operation    was    per- 
formed. 


24.  To  raise  earty  Pciaioa  aiasmaU  ExpoM  *• 

Prepare  the  ground  fo/'plantmg  the  round 
early  Potatoe,  tvhich  should  not  be  soonef 
than  the  middle  of  July.  In  consequence 
of  this  late  sowing,  the  Potatoes  will  not 
be  above  three-fourths  grown  in  the  mondl 
of  October.  In  that  unripe  state,  cover  thett 
Well  with  earth  taken  from  the  alleys,  which 
should  be  made  wide,  for  the  purpose  o( 
affording  a  sufficient  covering.  Ram  thtf 
earth  well  down  to  keep  out  the  frost  aiid 
wet  during  the  winter  months.  Carly  in  the 
spring,  the  Potatoes  may  be  taken  up,  and  dft 
they  were  not  permitted  to  arvire  at  maturity, 
their  skins  will  be  thin,  resemblmg  early  Pota- 
toes raised  at  a  great  eltpen^e. 

ii.  On  JVater-Meadcm  f . 

It  is  matter  of  surprise^  that  Water-Meadows 
are  so  little  known  in  the  northern  parts  of 
this  island,  especially  as  there  is  hardly  a  dis* 
trict  where  they  may  not  be  formed  with  ad» 

*  By  A.  MoAlefi  M.  D. 
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▼antage.  Siich  gentlemen  as  have  hnds  that 
are  capable  of  being  artificially  flooded^  will 
find  it  best  to  send  into  those  countries  whet^ 
Water^Meadbws  are  well  understood,  for  eH* 
perienced  persons^  rather  than  trust  to  their 
own  agents,  whose  knowledgic  can  only  be 
collected  from  books :  And  I  most  eitmestly 
lecommend  thb  mode  of  proceeding  In  ail 
eas^  where  a  new  ittiprovement  is  to  be 
^laroiight  from  one  country  to  another. 

Itisof  the  utmost  impoiKance  ht  the  farmer 
to  htm  early  grafs  for  his  ewes  and  lamb^,  and 
no  method,  hitherto  known,  ( Water-Meadows 
€9scepted)  does  effectually  provide  him  with  it. 
It  is  Bot  necefsary  tbat  the  water  employed 
dbould  come  from  a  river,  or  be  loaded  with 
earthy  particles,  as  pure  spring-water,  when 
drawn  over  the  surface  *of  grafs  grounds 
during  winter,  and  kept  continually  gliding,  is 
found  of  ^qtial  use :  I  have  often  remarked, 
spoa  heath  lands,  wh^re  springs  frequently 
break  out,  that  the  earth  which  receives  the 
water  is  full  of  verdure  at  an  early  season ;  and 
at  the  same  time  I  have  observed,,  that  the 
Iieadi  was  effectualy  killed  in  all  places  over 
which  the  water  had  spread.  From  this  we 
may  conclude.  Where  circumstances  will  allow,. 
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that  dfiiwing  water  from  the  high  springs/ 
0¥er  dry  and  barren  heaths,  will  bring  them 
sooner  iato  cuki^atioo,  than  the  expensive 
methods  now  practised  of  paring  and  burning 
the  siir£ttx,as  preparatoij  to  the  plough. 

S€.  OmSd§i  Used  ypam  Grafs  Grmmtb*. 

I  find  Soot  a  reij  usefiil  manure  for  gra& 
gronnds.  The  qnantitj^  per  acre,  should  not 
be  leis  than  six  quarters — and  this  succeeds 
best  if  laid  on  just  before  rain.  The  month 
of  March  is  the  best  season.  I  have  remarked 
upon  this  excellent  spedes  of  topKlre&in|^ 
that  it  occasions  the  grals  to  ^ring  more  earljr 
than  common  dung,  and  sheep  are  remark  abl^ 
fond  of  the  produce.  Besides  its  other  pro- 
perties, soot  is  known  effectually  to  destroy 
mofs,  a  most  pernicious  vegetable  in  graft 
grounds. 

27.  On  securing  Apple  Trees  frem  Cattle  f. 

The  difficulty  and  expense  of  secorii^ 
apple-trees,  &c.  when  planted,  firom  cattle,  & 
so  great,  that  this  circumstance  alone  has  dh- 

*  By  Stanhope  Hsnreyi  Esq. 
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couraged  many  perfons  from  attending  to  this 
profitable  branch  of  husbandry.  Mr.  Samuel 
fturt  and  Mr.  William  Strettell,  both  of  Pen- 
dleton,  near  Manchester,  have  planted  very 
great  numbers  of  fruit-trees  on  their  estates ; 
and  they  both  declare,  and  are  ready  to  con- 

.  vince  any  persons  that  may  wish  to  be  more 
certainly  informed  concerning  it,  that  they 

.  have  pursued  a  method  of  fencing  off  their 
fiuit  trees  from  cattle,  without  the  expense  of 
stakes,  rails,  or  thorns.    Their  receipt  is  this : 

''Tak«  lime,  that  has  long  lain  at  the 
bottom  of  a  tan-pit  -,  mix  this  in  a  tub,  with 
fresh  human  ordure,  so  as  to  make  it  of  such  a 
consistence  that  it  may  be  laid  on  the  stems 
and  branches  of  trees  by  a  small-sized  brush, 
such  as  is  used  by  white- washers :  Or  it  may 
be  daubed  on  shreds  of  bafs  mafs,  pieces  of 
old  rope,  &c.  to  be  tied  round  the  stems  and 
[  branches  from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  This 
must  be  renewed  twice  in  a  year,  or  three 
times  at  the  most,  and  is  comparatively  of  no 
expense  or  trouble." — Cattle  will  not  come 
near  or  injure  the  smallest  or  tenderest  plant 
that  is  daubed  with  this  mixture,  according 
to  Mr.  Part  and  Mr.  Strettell's  report,  which 
I  have  every  reason  to  credit.  Something 
like  this  practice  was  recommended  above  an 

Volume  III.  L 
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hundred  years  ago,  by  the  celebrated  Sir  Hugh 
Piatt,  and  Mr.  Evelyn.  Sir  Hugh,  in  his 
"  Garden  of  Eden  "  gives  the  following  : 
"  Mix  green  cow  dung  and  urine  together ; 
wash  the  trees  with  a  brush  so  high  as  you 
think  meet,  once  in  two  or  three  months,  and 
it  will  keep  the  trees  from  barking  with  beasts, 
conies.  Sec,  and  the  same  doth  also  destroy 
the  canker."  Mr.  Evelyn  says,  "  Deer, 
conies,  and  hares,  by  barking  the  trees  in  hard 
winters,  spoil  many  tender  plantations :  Next 
to  the  utter  destroying  them,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  to  anoint  that  part  which  is 
within  their  reach,  with  stercus  humanum^ 
tempered  with  a  little  water  or  urine,  and 
lightly  brushed  on  :  This  renewed  after  every 
great  rain  ;  but  a  cleanlier  than  this,  and  yet 
which  conies,  and  even  cattle  most  abhor,  is 
to  water  or  sprinkle  them  with  tanners'  liquor, 
viz.  that  which  they  use  for  drefsing  their 
hides." 

28.  On  mowing  green  Oats"^. 

Very  early  in  the  spring  I  sowed  five  roods 
of  good  land  with  oats  and  hay-seeds.     The 
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crop  was  so  luxuriant,  and  so  full  of  weeds, 
(especially  the  fat-hen,)  that  towards  the  end 
of  June  the  seeds  were  nearly  smothered. 
At  this  time  I  mowed  about  a  rood  of  the 
worst  paft  of  the  field,  and  gave  the  gteen 
oats,  together  with  the  weeds,  to  my  cows. 
In  the  following  summer  there  was  more  grafs 
upon  this  part  than  in  the  whole  field  besides. 
All  things  considered,  I  should  have  been  a 
considerable  gainer  if  I  had  mowed  the  whole 
field  in  June.  From  this  experiment  some 
useful  conclusions  may  be  drawn. 

29.    On  the  Skim  Plough  *. 

i  coHsider  Mr.  Duckett's  skim-coulter 
plough  as  one  of  the  best  implements  ever 
-invented.  It  is  most  effectual,  and  applicable 
to  a  great  variety  of  purposes ;  but  to  none 
more  than  the  breaking  up  old  grafs.  Every 
one  knows,  that  when  this  is  done  with  a 
common  plough,  there  is  between  every  fur- 
row a  seam  of  grafs  and  weeds,  that  vegetate 
through  the  summer,  and  injure  the  crop;  but 
this  is  entirely  prevented  by  the  skim-coulter, 
which  is  applicable  to  every  sort  of  soil  that 
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does  not  contain  on  the  surface  impediments 
of  rocks  or  stones. 

30.  On  the  cuUioatian  of  Clover  *. 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  who  is  a  very  good 
farmer,  had  a  field  containing  thirty-eight 
acres,  the  soil  a  cold  wet  clay,  which,  for  some 
years  after  he  held  it,  scarcely  paid  its  rent. 
Determined,  however,  to  try  what  could  be 
done  with  it,  he  under-drained  it,  and  in  the 
spring,  1778,  mended  it  with  turf-earth  taken 
firom  the  borders  of  fields  and  high-ways, 
mixed  with  stable-dung.  In  March  he  gave 
it  a  good  ploughing,  and  sowed  it  with  Zea^^ 
land  barley :  After  the  barley  came  up,  he 
threw  in  ten  pounds  of  the  common  red  clover 
per  acre.  The  advantage  of  the  under-draining 
and  manure,  were  soon  apparent.  The  barley 
was  an  exceeding  fine  crop,  producing  seven 
quarters  per  acre,  on  an  average,  throughout 
the  field. 

The  following  spring  the  clover  shot  early, 
and  in  the  summer  proved  a  strong  crop.  In 
Mav  he  turned  in  all  his  cattle,  which,  to  the 
loth  of  June,  had  fed  it  off  quite  bare.  He 
iluMi  took  them  out,  and  let  the  clover  stand 
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for  seed.  The  summer  proving  wet,  it  suc- 
ceeded well,  and  the  average  produce  of  the 
field  was  seven  bushels  and  a  half  per  acre  ; 
the  whole  of  which  he  sold  at  39s.  perbushel^ 
amounting  to  5551.  15.  As  soon  as  the  seed 
was  oflF,  he  ploughed  the  field  for  wheat,  and 
sowed  it  broad-cast  with  the  red  Lammas 
kind  from  Kent.  The  crop  was  excellent, 
and  the  produce  four  quarters  per  acre.  With 
die  same  husbandry,  I  had  last  summer  thirty- 
nine  bushels  of  clover-seed  from  three  acres  of 
land,  notwithstanding  the  drynefs  of  the  sea- 
son, but  the  land  was  somewhat  better  in 
quality. 

31.  A  View  of  the  Pansh-Schools  in  Scotland,  together 
with  an  Account  of  the  Parish-Poor. 

In  every  parish  throughout  Scotland,  a  pro- 
vision is  made  for  a  schoolmaster  as  regularly 
as  for  the  parson.  A  house  and  convenient 
offices,  in  all  country  parishes,  is  built  for 
the  parson,  and  a  school-house  and  house 
for  the  schoolmaster,  at  the  expense  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  parish.  To  the  last  also  is 
attached  a  suitable  garden,^  and  a  small  salary 
in  money,  usually  about  five  or  six  pounds  a 
year.    The  person  appointed  to  this  office  is 
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called  the  parish  schoolmaster,  and  is  under 
an  obligation  to  open  a  school  for  the  purpose 
of  instnicting   such  of  the  young  cliildren  in 
the  parish,   as  their  parents  chuose  to  send 
thither,  to  read  and  write,  and  cast  accounts, 
as  well  as  to  read  tiie  Latin  language,  if  they 
so  incline.     For  this  \w  is  entitled  to  demand 
certain  fees,  which  var*  in  dilTerent  parts  of 
the  countn',  but  all  of  thcra  exiremelv  low.  In 
general,  no  more  than  fourteen  pence  a  quarter 
is  demanded  for  each  scholar  for  being  taught 
to  read ;   half  a  crown  for  writing  and  ac- 
counts ;  and  the  same  for  Latin  ;  though  it  is 
customary  for  the  parents  to  pay  five  shillings 
for  the  last.     It  is  very  common  among  those 
who  are  not  of  the  lowest  clafs  of  laboureFS, 
to   make   some  presents  occasionally  to  the 
teacher,  over  payment,  as  a  testimony  of  good- 
will, when  the  scboclniaster  gives  satisfaction. 
In  this  wav,   if  he  be    af^iduous,  and    well- 
beloved  bvihe  parish,  lie  tan  make  a  moderate 
living  among  them,  but  can  revcr  ri.-e  so  high 
as  to  eraable  him  to  disperse  with  the  drudgery 
of  teaching.     It   is  c  w  ing  to  the  universalitj 
o(  this  estr.biishment,   an<!  to  the  smallnefs  of 
tliO    school-fees,   that    euucrition    is     brought 
wit;  In  tV.o  roach  of  the   lower  clafses  of  the 
people  in  Si^clland  so  univcrsallv,  that  unlef^ 
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it  be  in  the  Highland  districts,  where  many 
of  the  parishes  are  of  very  large  extent,  there 
is  scarcely  to  be  found  a  single  individual  any 
where  who  has  not  been  taught  to  read  ;  and 
few  among  the  young  persons,  especially  boys, 
who  cannot  write  and  cast  accounts  also. 
Most  of  those,  however,  among  the  clafs  of 
labourers,  are  taught  to  write  after  they  are 
grown  up,  so  as  to  be  able  to  pay  for  it  them- 
selves; it  being  a  practice  very  common  to 
have  an  evening  school  for  that  purpose, 
where  none  but  such  young  men  do  attend. 
To  this  institution  also  we  must  ascribe  the 
peculiarity,  that  here  you  can  scarcely  meet 
With  a  farmer's  son  who  does  not  understand 
a  little  of  the  Latin  tongue  also ;  though  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  their  knowledge  in 
this  last  is  in  general  so  slight,  as  to  entitle 
them  to  no  other  epithet  than  that  of  smat- 
terers  in  the  language.  But  the  lower  clafses 
universally  read  the  Bible  with  ease,  and  study 
it  with  unremitted  attention,  so  as  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  its  contents  in  a  much  more 
accurate  manner  than  some  of  those  in  other 
nations  whose  duty  it  is  to  teach  and  expound 
the  scriptures.  Tlhere  is  no  family  above  the 
rank  of  a  labourer  that  has  not  a  family  Bible, 

which  usually  descends  from  father  to  son  for 
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several  generations,  and  is  of  course  preserved 
with  care,  and  only  opened  with  reverence  at 
times  by  the  father  of  the  family,  when  he 
reads  and  expounds  it  to  the  younger  ones 
and  servants,  and  performs  family  worships 
each  individual  at  the  same  time  making  use 
of  his  own  particular  Bible.  It  is  easy  to 
conceive,  that  a  practice  of  this  sort,  being 
very  general,  must  have  a  great  effect  on  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  common 
people ;  and  all  this  must  be  originally  traced, 
in  a  great  measure,  to  that  simple  institution 
which  I  have  just  noticed.  The  income  of 
the  parish  schoolmaster  is  usually  augmented, 
in  some  degree,  by  his  being  appointed  to  die 
office  of  parish-clerk,  with  a  small  salary  an* 
nexed  to  it,  besides  certain  fees  of  office, 
which,  though  small,  when  individually  con- 
sidered, amount  to  something  when  united  into 
one  aggregate  sum.  In  consequence  of  thif 
moral  system  of  education,  the  young  people 
are  brought  up  with  the  laudable  pride  of  de- 
pending upon  their  own  exertions  for  support; 
and  when  that  fails,  in  consequence  of  old 
age,  or  any  other  inevitable  calamity,  they 
are  sure  to  find  protection  from  their  own 
children,  or  nearest  relations.  In  this  country, 
compulsory  parish-rates  are  unknown,  and 
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tiiose  who  receive  alms  from  the  parish  are 
few  in  number,  consisting  entirely  of  old 
people  who  have  never  been  married^  child- 
lefs  widows,  and  others  of  a  similar  descrip- 
tion, who  have  survived  their  nearest  relations 
that  were  younger  than  themselves ;  for  no 
child  who  has  the  smallest  respect  for  hischarac* 
ler,  will  ever  submit  to  see  either  of  his  parents 
come  upon  the  parish,  while  he  has  health  and 
strength  to  earn  an  ordinary  day's  wages.    It 
is  a  principle  with  persons  of  the  lowest  con- 
ation to  lay  by  for  the  winter  season  some 
part  of  the  earnings  of  summer  and  harvest. 
But  as  parishes,  especially  in  towns,  must  be 
occasionally  called  upon  for  the  relief  of  in* 
digent  persons  who  have  neither  friends  nor 
relations,  every  parish  is  in  pofefsion  of  a  fund 
sufficient   to  answer   the    purpose  of    such 
prefsing  occasions.  The  following  is  the  mode 
universally  adopted  for  the  formation  of  such 
a  fimd.     In  the  porch  of  every  church,  there 
is  placed  upon  a  stool,  covered  with  a  clean 
napkin,  a  neat  pewter  plate,  into  which,  on  a 
Sunday,  every  person  throws  in  a  piece  of  mo- 
ney, as  his  inclination  prompts,  or  his  circum- 
stances permit  him  to  do  ;  but  this  is  by  no 
means  compulsory  on  any  one.  After  service, 
the  money  collected  is  carried  by  the  church- 
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wardens,  there  called  Eiders,  and  deposited  m 
an  iron  chest,  in  the  presence  of  the  minister  and 
parish-clerk,  who  regularly  enters  the  amouBt 
of  the  collection  into  a  book  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose. Besides  these  voluntary  oblations,  there 
is  usually  appropriated  a  part  of  the  church, 
the  seats  of  which  are  let,  and  the  rents 
arising  from  them  are  carried  to  the  fund. 
Farther,  there  is  usually  one  or  more  mort- 
cloths  bought  with  the  poor's  money,  for 
which  each  person  who  uses  it  pays  a  certs^ 
stipulated  fee,  which  is  also  carried  to  the 
same  fund :  some  other  devices  of  a  similar 
tendency  are  carried  into  practice  in  difTerent 
parishes;  and  all  these  items,  together  with  oc^ 
casional  voluntary  donations  from  pious  per- 
sons, and  interest  of  money  lent,  constitute 
the  ordinary  poor's  fund.  Tlie  whole  of  the 
monies  so  collected, is  put  under  the  immediate 
management  of  the  Minister  and  Elders  of  the 
j^arish,  who,  without  fee  or  reward,  distribute 
jt  to  the-  poor  according  to  their  wants.  Tliese 
accounts  are  subject  to  the  inspection  and 
crmtroul  of  every  landholder  in  the  parish, 
afterwards  to  the  synody  (a  church  judicature 
consisting  of  ten  or  twelve  parishes,)  and  from 
thcnc<s  in  ( ase  of  challenge,  to  the  generfd 
afsemhly,'or,  by  appeal,  to  the  Court  of  Sef- 
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sion.  These  funds,  being  thus  managed 
with  great  integrity  and  economy,  are  found 
altogether  adequate  to  the  purposes  re- 
quirpd, 

31.  On  Osiers'^. 

lliere  are  some  flourishing  Osier  grounds 
near  London,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Thames.  The  quick  growth  of  these  aquatics 
allows  them  to  be  cut  every  year.  The  cut- 
tbgs  are  sold  to  the  basket-makers,  in  bundles 
measuring  42  inches  in  circumference,  at 
Is,  and  Is.  6d.  per  bundle.  The  basket- 
jnakers  will  willingly  give  51.  an  acre  for  a 
good  Osier-ground,  though  situated  at  the 
distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from  London. 
But  the  produce  of  a  good  bed  will  frequently 
vnount  to  lOl.  per  annum.  Considering  the 
small  expense  necefsary  for  ^supporting  the 
Osier-bed,  and  that  neither  the  plough  nor 
manure  are  required  to  produce  an  annual 
crop,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  land 
adapted  to  the  growth  of  aquatics,  will  insure 
a  larger  profit  when  planted  with  Osiers,  than 
in  any  common  mode  of  cultivation. 
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The  5Wtr  ViUUina,  or  Golden  WiUow,  aiid 
the  Salix  Fiminalis,  or  Green  Osier,  are  the 
sorts  used  by  the  basket-makers.  The  an* 
nual  growth  of  these  will  frequently  exceed 
six  feet. 

32.  On  Compost  Dunghills^. 

Compost  Dunghills  furnish  a  supply  of  . 
manure^  when  a  sufficiency  of  animal  dung 
cannot  be  obtained.  They  consist  of  earthy 
scourings  of  ditches,  road  soil,  peat-mofs,  mofsf 
earth,  lime,  and  dung,  and  such  other  kinds  of 
vegetable  substances  as  can  be  easily  got,  such 
as  quick  roots  gathered  from  the  land,  fem» 
leaves  of  trees,  nettles,  and  thistles  from  the 
lanes.  These  are  all  mixed  and  repeatedly 
turned  over,  and  suffered  to  lie  and  rot  for 
several  months,  perhaps  a  year,  before  the 
compost  is  laid  upon  the  land. 

In  formingCompost  Dunghills,  consideration 
should  be  had  to  the  quality  and  state  of  the 
land  for  which  they  are  intended.  If  it  be  a 
thin,  light,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil,  the  pro- 
portion of  earth  may  be  increased  to  any  quan- 
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tity  that  can  be  got^  or  carried  to  the  ground; 
and  it  may  consist  of  clay^  mofs^  and  good 
earth  of  any  kind  that  it  is  not  sandy  or  gra- 
lelly.  In  this  case,  though  the  dunghill  may 
not  be  rich  in  proportion  to  its  size,  yet  as  it 
will  contain  the  same  quantity  of  lime  and 
dung,  and  vegetable  substances,  convertible 
into  dung,  and  to  be  spread  no  farther  than  if 
ftis  extraordinary  addition  of  earth  had  not 
been  made,  it  will  bring  upon  the  ground  a 
mfficient  quantity  of  manure ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  by  the  great  proportion  of  earth  it  con- 
taim^  it  will  serve  to  deepen  the  soil,  and  ren- 
der it  more  tenacious  of  moisture.  When  in- 
leoded  for  strong  land,  and  of  a  good  quality^ 
Ae  Compost  Dunghill  need  not  contain  so  large 
a  proportion  of  earth,  whilst  the  same  quan- 
thy  of  the  richer  materials  is  allowed.  When 
designed  for  a  stiff  clay,  or  mofsy  soil,  instead 
of  clay  and  mofs,  which  are  proper  in  the  first 
mentioned  case,  sand  and  gravelly  earth  ought 
to  be  employed. 

Farms  having  easy  accefs  to  lime  and  peat- 
mpis,  can  always  have  plenty  of  manure.  By 
compoimding  these  in  proper  proportions,  and 
^ding  a  certain  quantity  of  dung,  excellent 
manure  may  be  fmrmed :   The  efiect  of  the 
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lime,  and  the  juice  of  the  dung,  being  to  pcr^ 
feet  the  putrefaction  of  the  vegetable  substances 
of  which  the  mofs  is  composed. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  the 
method  of  making  up  this  compost.  The 
lime  and  mofs  ought  to  be  in  the  proportion  of 
one  cart  load  of  the  former  to  five  of  the  latter, 
and  the  dung  one-fourth  of  the  original  com- 
pound. When  the  mofs  and  lime  are  mixed, 
the  mofs  ought  to  be  tolerably  dry,  and  the 
lime  new  slaked  and  hot.  ^fhis  mixture,  after 
lying  three  or  four  months,  should  be  turned, 
over ;  and  in  five  or  six  months  after,  turned  a 
second  time.  At  this  second  turning,  the 
dung  ought  to  be  added.  After  having  re- 
ceived the  dung,  it  shouM  not  lie  above  three 
weeks,  before  it  be  laid  upon  the  land.  In 
some  cases,  the  natural  qualities  of  the  com- 
position may  require  it  to  be  thrice  turned, 
and  to  lie  twelve  months  before  it  be  used. 
Thirty  cubical  yards  of  this  compound,  per 
acre,  will  be  a  sufficient  drefsing  for  turnips, 
and  forty  for  wheat. 

33.  On  Sea-IVeed*. 
Upon  the  sea  coast  this  manure  is  obtained 
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in  considerable  quantities.  It  is  cast  on  shore 
by  the  waves,  especially  in  the  time  of  high 
tides,  or  in  stormy  weather.  When  carried  to 
the  land,  it  is  usually  spread  immediately,  as 
allowing  it  to  lie  in  heaps  for  any  length  of 
time,  is  supposed  to  lefsen  its  efficacy.  In 
Scotland,  it  is  used  for  crops  of  all  kinds,  and 
forms  an  excellent  manure ;  but  is  reckoned 
not  so  lasting  in  its  effect  as  dung.  It  is  found 
to  be  a  good  drefsing  for  graft ;  and  indeed, 
in  every  case,  it  is  judged  best  to  apply  it  to 
the  surface,  without  ploughing  it  in.  When 
spread  and  exposed  to  the  weather,  it  soon 
diisolves  and  mixes  with  the  soil. 

34.  On  JVeeds*. 

Weeds'  ought  to  be  considered  as  robbers 
fllat  pilfer  the  food  which  is  necefsary  for  the 
support  of  the  more  valuable  and  useful  veget- 
ables, and  therefore  ought,  by  all  means,   to 
be  destroyed.     Or,  if  their  total  extirpation 
cannot  be  accomplished,  their  propagation,  at 
least,  ought  to  be  checked,  and  their  numbers 
diminished  as  much  as  pofsible.    The  weeds 
most  commonly  to  be  met  with,  and  which. 
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at  the  same  time^  prove  most  injurious  to  the 
land,  are  the  thistle,  the  dock,  rag-weed,  wild 
mustard,  spurry,  couch-grafs,knot-gra(s,  crows- 
foot,  poppies,  and  some  others.  To  destroy 
these,  and  every  other  noxious  weed,  summer 
Allowing,  and  horse  and  hand-hoeing,  with 
drilled  crops,  are  the  most  common  and  most 
effectual  methods  employed. 

The  thistle,  the  dock,  and  other  large  weeds 
that  appear  among  growing  com,  are  either 
pulled  up  by  the  hand,  or  cut  by  the  weed- 
hock. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  through 
indolence  or  hurry  of  other  businefs,  they  are 
often  allowed  to  escape.  It  is  painful  to  see 
the  servants  sometimes  employed  in  extirpating 
thistles  growing  amongst  the  young  com, 
whilst  those  that  grow  by  the  sides  of  conti- 
guous roads  and  ditches,  or  in  the  neglected 
comers  of  the  fields,  arc  suffered  to  remain  un- 
molested. And  as  the  rag-weed  equally  infests 
the  pasture  ground,  it  is  equally  disregarded. 
If  pofhible,  all  kinds  of  weeds  ought  to  be  de- 
stroyed before  they  run  to  seed,  but  more 
especially  those  that  have  winged  seeds. 
When  these  seeds  are  allowed  to  ripen,  they 
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will  be  scattered  by  the  winds  over  the  ad- 
jacent fields^  and  prove  the  source  of  much 
trouble  and  vexation  to  the  farmer. 

35.  On  making  Coviposts^. 

Too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to 
compost  in  its  several  stages  and  operations. 
1  have  found  that  the  art  of  making  compost 
should  be  studied  with  due  attention,  and  that 
the  difference  of  the  value  of  compost  properly 
inanaged3  and  that  made  in  a  common  and 
negligent  manner,  is  to  a  farmer  a  very  serious 
consideration.  The  method  of  managing 
compost,  which  I  have  practised  with  profit 
and  succeis,  is  as  follows :  I  previously  prepare 
the  materials,  and,  according  to  the  quantity 
of  each  material,  proportion  the  thicknefs  of 
each  layer,  not  making  any  of  them  rfiore  than 
six  inches ;  laying  first  a  layer  of  one  material, 
and  then  of  another,  and  so  on  alternately, 
gradually  decreasing  the  breadth  of  the  heap, 
until  It  is  reduced  to  a  point  at  the  top,  form- 
bg  an  angte.  If  the  materials  are  likely  to 
be  tardy  in  beginning  to  ferment,  I  put  a  few 
lumps  of  quick-lime  into  each  layer,  and  beat 
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the  sides  of  the  heap  with  a.  spade* to  keep* 
out  the  weather.  I  then  attend  its  fermen- 
tation with  as  much  care  as  a  brewer  does  bis 
liquor,  and  the  moment  I  find  that  the  hea^ 
begins  to  abate,  I  turn  the  heap  over,  chopping, 
it  very  fine.  I  throw  the  outsidcs  and  bottonv 
into  the  middle  of  the  heap  made  hy  turnings 
preserving  the  same  form  as  before^  and  again. 
Beating  the  sides  to  keep  out  the  weather. 
By  turning  the  heap  while  it  is  yet  hot,  a  fer- 
mentation takes  place  in  the  second  heap,  and 
by  throwing  the  outsides  and  bottom  of  the 
first'  heap  into  the  middle  of  the  second,  the 
vrhole  ma(s  becomes  completely  putrified :  All 
weeds  and  extraneous  matter  are  destroyed  by^ 
the  fermentation,  and  the  compost  is  in  a  per* 
feet  state  when  it  has  lain  about  two  months 
after  the  last  turning,  and  presents  a  mafs  of 
matter  superior,  as  manure,  to  any  other. 
Keeping  the  weather  out  of  it  is  a  material 
point  s  but  to  keep  up  the  fermentation,  until 
the  whole  mafs  has  fully  partaken  of  its  effects, 
is  the  great  object  to  be  attended  to. 

By  making  all  manures  into  compost  with 
earth,  (of  which  uselefs  banks,  copse,  clean- 
ing of  water-courses,  gutters,  ditches,  &c.  in 
general  offer  a  sufficient  quantity,)  the  soil. 


which  is  lost  by  a  variety  of  means  when  lands 
ai9  UBikr  tillage^  is  replaced,  and  the  thickne^ 

of  tbe  soil  father  increased. 

• 

&6.  On  Paring  and  Buminff*. — A  Speculation. 

To  obviate  all  objections  to  this  practice,  t 
prq)ose  it  as  a  judicious  and  profitable  plan,  to 
give  Ac  land  a  drefsing  of  compost  as  soon  as 
Ae  ashes  are  spread.  Let  the  land  be  imme-' 
<fiatefy  ploughed.  The  farmer  may  then  pro- 
ceed in  the  manner  most  agreeable  to  himself. 
The  land  thus  strengthened  by  means  of  ther 
compost,  will  be  in  condition  to  produce  a 
better  erop,  than  if  no  such  dre&ing  had  been 
appKed;  and  though  this  practice  will  be  af* 
teadttd  with  additional  expense,  I  am  per- 
SBaifed  that  in  the  end  it  will  fully  answer  tha 
expectations  of  the  farmer. 

37.  On  Sainfoin  f. 

Great  cautiim  is  nece(bary  in  the  choiceof  the 
seeds  of  this  plant,  for  it  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  that  Sainfoin-seed^  more  than  a  year 
dd,  will  not  vegetate;    and,    therefore^  it 
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-  ^  e  ensuing  winter. 


•ere,  .  H  i»  found 

(. "    ^^  must  li.  oeMs  to 

',  .^^^^e  after  Chrisu.  ▼  «*»« 

Bvanwes  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  encourajj..         *■ 
gtov?     of  Sainfoin,   as   common  dung  i,^ 
generally  ^^^  many  other  grafs-seeds  in  it  j  and 
■tn^  plant  will  admit  of  no  rival  to  .come  neat 

it 

38,  On  the  Senecio  Jacohitaj  or  2iagrtcrt  *. 

^cw  plants  are  more  hurtful  to  pastures 
'•fcan  the  common  Ragweed,  which,  if  once 
•ttlablished  in  a  field,  can  hardly  ever  be  en- 
tirely extirpated ;   and    when   it   has    once 
spread  through  a  "vast  -drstrict  of  country,  can 
.scarcely  he  banished  from  a  particular  field  : 
But  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  eradicate  it 
entirely,  when  it  first  makes  its  appearance  in 
jany  part  of  the  country  where  it  did  not  for- 
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should  always  be  bought  where  you  can  bc. 
upon  a  certainty.  I  have  been  repeatedly  im- 
posed upon  by  seedsmen,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  difference  between  old  and 
new  seed^  except  by  experiment,  which  comes 
tx)o  late.  For  this  reason*,  seedsmen  ought 
not  to  have  any  seed  in  their  pofsefsion  in  the 
months  of  May,  June,  and  July,  for  such  seed 
can  answer  no  other  purpose  than  that  of  fraud- 
or  deception,  since,  if  used,  it  will  be  the*, 
certain  means  of  destroying  the  farmerV 
crop. 

As  it  has  generally  been  supposed  by  the* 
fiumers,  .that  Sainfoin  is  not  a  native  of  Elng- 
land,  I  am  enabled  ro  rectify  that  mistake^, 
by  referring  them  to  North  Burton  Eastfield,. 
near  Bridlington,  where  it  is  to  be  seen  in 
abundance,    and    growing    quite    naturally. 
The  Hon.  Thomas  Howard  of  Ashstead,  in- 
troduced it  into  the  Bfitbh  husbandry  about 
eighty  or   ninety  years  agp.      The  late  Sir 
William  St.  Quintin,  and*  my  Father,  were 
the  first  promoters  of  it  ia  this  neighbour- 
hood*.     Such    is    the    excellence    of   this 
valuable  plant,  that  it  merits  almost  a  volume 
to  be  written  in  its  praise. 

*  Castle  Howard. 
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I  am  the   more  particular  in  respect  to 

Sainfoin,  because  it  may  be  sown  with  succefs 

upon  land  of  the  most  inferior  value ;  and,  if 

•well  attended  to^  will  produce  two  tons  of 

hay  upon  an  acre,  in  a  favourable  season.    At 

all  events^  it  must  not  be  stocked  with  any 

kind  of  cattle  after  Christmas,  for  they  will 

destroy  the  bud  for  the  next  year.      Hand 

manures  seem  the  best  for  encouraging  the 

growth  -of  Sainfoin,   as   common   dung  has 

generally  too  many  other  grafs-seeds  in  it ;  and 

.thb  plant  will  admit  of  no  rival  to  .come  near 

d8«  On  the  Senecio  Jacohita^  or  2iagwart*. 

'Few  plants  are  more  hurtful  to  pastures 
tlbsn  the  common  Ragweed,  which,  if  once 
-established  in  a  field,  can  hardly  ever  be  en- 
tirely extirpated ;  and  when  it  has  once 
spre^  through  a  ^ast -drstrict  of  country,  can 
JCifcely  he  banished  from  a  particular  field  : 
But  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  eradicate  It 
entirely,  when -it  first. makes  its  appearance  in 
My  part  of  the  country  where  it  did  not  for- 
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merly  abound,  as  I  once  exp^n^f^^^^i  ^^  ^^^ 
fbllowing  manner : 

I  once  pofsefeed  a  'farm  m  a  part  of  the 
country  where  this  plant  did  not  abound  ;  but 
some  of  the  seeds  of  it  had  been  brought  by 
accident  among  the  grafs*seeds,  with  Whidi  I 
^owcd  a  field  on  that  farm.  The  second 
year  after  sowing,  that  field  was  pastured,  aii4 
it  was  very  much  over-run  with  rag-weed.  I 
took  care,  however,  to  cause  every  plant  of 
it  to  be  cut  down  when  it  began  to  show  its 
flower ;  and  was  attentive  myself  to  observe, 
from  time  to  time,  that  not  one  plant  escaped: 
The  consequence  was,  that  next  year  only  two 
or  three  plants  appeared,  in  place  of  as  many 
thousands  the  year  before.  Iliose  few  wa$ 
carefully  cut  down,  and  thp  field,  ever  t£btsh 
wards,  was  quite  firee  of  this  destructive  wm4. 
It  is  obvious,  however^  that  if  it  bad  gitwiOf 
abounded  in  the  adjoining  fields,  the  noat 
effects  would  not  h^ve  resulted  from  this  ope- 
ration, as  the  seeds  would  have  been  hlomn 
from  thence  into  my  field.  Hie  rag- weed  it « 
biennial  plant ;  the  seeds  that  are  sown  this 
season,  only  come  into  flower  the  next  year, 
and  if  the  plant  be  cut  down  when  in  flower. 
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the  f90t  dies  down  during  the  ensuing  wintefj 
before  it  can  produce  any  seeds. 

Sa.  On  the  Sea-Worm^. 

This  worm  (Teredo  Kavalis)  which  is  found 
^  pernicious  to  the  worlcs  of  man,  appears  to 
^ve  the  same  office  allotted  to   it  by  the 
Author  of  Nature,  as  the  Termites  upon  land ; 
for  was  h  not  for  the  rapacity  of  the  Sea- 
"Worm,  tropical  rivers  would  be  choaked  up  by 
the  bodies  of  trees,  which  are  constantly  car- 
tried  down    by   the   rapid  torrents.      Wood, 
wlKn  immersed  in  deep  water,  is  almost  in- 
<tomiptible  ;  but  when  acted  upon  by  those 
jRnnerous  animals,  it  is  soon  reduced  into 
^ttiall  particles,  and,  -mixing,  with  the  ocean, 
k  tiirown  upon  the  shore,  where  the  sun,  air, 
tnd  Tarious  insects,  speedily  bring  about  its 
*€Stire  difsolution,  in  which  state  it  becomes 
vegetable  earth.    This  is  part  of  the  regular 
system  by  which  the  Sctpreme  tBeikg  con- 
tinues, directs,  and  governs  the  works  of  his 
creation ;   difsolution  and  combination  regu- 
larly following  each  other  in  endlefs  succes- 
sion. 


•By  A.  Hunter,  M.  D. 
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40.  On  the  effects  of  Synoke  upon  the  Human  BoA/^ 
atul  its  use  in  the  Economy  of  Nature  *. 

Various  are  the  opinions  of  medical  men 
upon  this  subject;  some  considering  Smoke 
as  prejudicial  to  the  constitution,  while  others 
do  not  look  upon  it  as  unfriendly.  In  the 
year  1 664,  Mr.  Evclyif  wrote  a  treatise,  intitled 
Fumifugiumy  recommending  a  method  to 
prevent  the  bad  effects  of  Smoke  in  the  city  of 
London.  In  that  work  he  considers  the  great 
quantities  of  smoke,  which,  in  large  towns, 
daily  ascend  into  the  atmosphere,  as  likely  to 
produce  infectious  diseases.  On  the  conr 
trary,  others  are  of  opinion,  that  these  acid 
$tcams  correct  and  neutralize  the  volatile 
alkali,  which,  in  all  large  towns,  arises  in 
abundance  from  putrid  substances ;  and 
which,  if  not  corrected,  would  be  productive 
of  disease,  by  affording  a  putrefactive  ferment 
to  all  living  bodies  under  the  influence  of  a 
putrid  disposition.  A  physician  of  consider* 
able  eminence  has  embraced  this  opinion  : 

Did  not  the  acid  vigour  of  the  mine, 
KoII'd  from  so  many  thund'ring  chimneys,  tamq 
Tliti  putrid  steams  that  ovcrswarm  the  sky  ; 
7'his  caustic  venom  would  perhaps  corrode 
Those  lender  cells  that  draw  the  vital  air, 
In  vain  with  ail  their  unctuous  rills  bedcw'd. 

AnMtTROHC. 


By  A.  Hantcr,  M.  D. 
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In  a  medical  light,  the  existence  of  Smoke 
may  admit  of  controversy ;  but  in  a  farming 
light,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  utility; 
being  one  of  the  numerous  agents  that  nature 
employs  in  the  recovery  of  lands  worn  out  by 
frequent  and  injudicious  cropping. 

41.  On  the  Tartarian  Lamb  *. 

This  vegetable  is  called  the  Tartarian  Lamb, 
from  its  resemblance  in  shape  to  that  animal. 
It  usually  has  four  stalks  that  look  like  feet, 
and  its  body  is  covered  with  a  brownish  kind 
of  down.     Travellers  report  that  it  will  suffer 
no  vegetable  to  grow  within  a  certain  dis- 
tance of  its  seat.     Sir  Hans   Sloan   read  a 
memoir  upon   this  plant  before   the  Royal 
Societyj  and  which  is  published  in  the  217th 
number  of  their  Transactions.     Mr.  Bell,  in 
his  **  Account  of  a  Journey  from  St.  Petersr 
burgh  to   Ispahan,"    informs    us,    that    he 
searched  in  vain  for  this  plant  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  Astrachaii,  when,  at  the  same 
time,    the   more   sensible    and    experienced 
among  the  Tartars,  treated  the  whole  history 
as  fabulous.     This  journey  was  undertaken  in 

—    ■■■'■■  ■■■■■■»  ■  ■  !■  \m^ 
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the  year  1715.  The  annexed  plate  is  takea 
from  Mrs.  Blackweirs  Herbal,  and  seems  a 
just  representation  of  the  plant.  That  giTen 
hy  Edwards  has  too  much  the  appearance  of 
fancy.  It  is  the  Polipodium  (BarometzJ 
frondibus  bipinnatis  :  pinnis  pinnatifidis  Ian* 
ceolatis  serratis,  radicibus  lanatis,  Linn.  Dr. 
de  la  Croix,  m  correct  and  ca$y  Ja(tin  verse, 
has  poetically  described  this  supposed  animal 
production,  in  a  work  entitled  Coi^nub* 
Florum. 

42.  On  Unfing  down  Land  wHh  Gra/s-Seeds  *• 

The  method  pursued  laat  year  in  laying  Of 
land  down  with  Grafs- seeds,  was  attended 
with  great  succefs.  Instead  of  sowing  wf 
land  with  barley  and  seeds  after  turnips,  as 
usual,  after  one  ploughing,  which  was  about 
the  last  week  in  April,  I  sowed  half  a  peck 
of  rape-seed  mixed  widi  one  stone  of  I>utch 
clover,  and  one  of  trefoil.  The  rape  got  suf- 
ficiently high  to  shade  the  ]roung  plants  from 
the  sun.  About  the  second  week  in  July,  I 
turned  upon  a  ten  acre  field*  one  hundred  and 
thirty  wediers  and  ewes,  part  of  which  went 

•  By  RolMrt  Lo«M|  Siq. 
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htto  -Rotfaerham  market  about  the  11th  of 
September,  and  the  remainder  I  should  have 
lent  the  latter  end  of  the  month,  had  not 
mutton  faHen  in  price. 

• 

43.  On  the  Refuse  of  Whah-Bbibbet'  *. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  I  recommended  to 
4c  farmer  a  compost,  of  which  the  refuse  of 
^i^ie-4ilQbber  was  the  basis.  Before  that 
time,  the  persons  employed  in  obtaining  the 
oil,  used  to  throw  the  refuse  into  the  sea,  as 
'being  the  only  me Aod  of  destroying  what,  at 
dattime,  was  considered  as  a  body  highly 
ffensife.  The  improved  state  of  agriculture 
ins  brought  that  once-neglected  substance 
loM  repute  y  and,  if  my  information  be  right, 
^  boiling  houses  at  Kingston-upon-Hull,  an- 
mlly  dispose  of  300  tons  of  whale  refuse,  at 
te  following  prices : 

Qrease^     .    »    .    .     .    32s.  per  ton. 

Finks, 21s. 

GuixiS|      •     •    •     •    •     l$s«. 

The  q>eculative  fiurmer  will  find  no  difi- 
culty  in  calculating  the  quantity  of  corn  and 

^  Bjr  A.  Himter,  M.  D. 


jgnis  dxat  &e  aixive  dsce  hoodrcd  toes  wiil 
produce ;  and  atter  fae  has  sadsaed  hmsdl 
that  head,  be  will  aextuiqiure  iato  Ac 
tity  of  beefy  pofi^  beer,  and  biscuit,  tfaat 
ships  hare  coosooied  during  tbeir  respective 
roragcs,  ereiy  particle  of  wfakfa  wc  uaasl  coiip 
4ider  as  buried  in  the  ocean — pediaps  fior  tte 
purpose  of  courishing  fbci,  and  other  sob- 
manoe  plants.  Tbe  balance,  I  apptchcnd^ 
will  tarn  out  in  £irour  of  mankind. 

It  is  a  pleasing  reflection  to  find,  that  al 
nature  is  in  motion,  there  not  being  a 
particle  of  matter  Aat  is  ix>t  employed  in 
solution  or  combination,  one  body  being 
stantly  changed  into  another,  so  that  rxithiii^ 
is,  or  can  be  lost,  firom  the  creation  of  die 
world  to  the  present  hour.  A  mind,  harmed 
nized  to  receive  these  truths^  will  contemplate 
this  as  the  regular  operation  of  that  fiat, 
which  was  given  by  the  Almighty  at  the  time 
when  he  thought  proper  to  call  forth  this 
world  into  exis^eDce :  And  yet  there  are 
some  men  who  foolishly  contend,  that  this 
harmony  is  produced  by  the  «*  fortuitous  con* 
course  of  atoms/' 
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44.  On  a  Disease  fatal  to  Young  Sheep  in  the  month  of 

October,  with  the  Cure*. 

In  autumn,  1780,  I  went  into  the  north  of 

Devonshire,  to  spend  a  few  weeks  with  a 

gentleman  who  cultivated  his  own  estate.     In 

October,  when  the  cold  rains  came  on,  for 

many  days  running,  he  had  one  or  more  young 

sheep  or  lambs  brought  in,  either  dead  or  in  a 

dying  state.     They  were  one  and  all  much 

swoln  in  the  body,  without  any  other  visible 

difference  from  those  that  were  well.    In  the 

field  I  observed  they  were  much  inclined  to 

be  stilly  till  roused  and  put  up.     I  had  several 

of  them  brought  home  and  laid  by  the  fire* 

skle^  and    made   several  experiments  upon 

Atm,  but  without  succefs.     All  the  viscera 

appeared  to  be  sound  and  perfect,  and  without 

the  least  sign  of  disease;  only,  as  I  said,  the 

body  was  greatly  swoln. 

•  • 

When  the  knife  entered  the  belly,  there- 
flew  out  a  great  quantity  of  rarefied  air,  with 
a  considerable  noise,  upon  which  the  body 
immediately  fell  to  its.  natural  dimensions. — * 
As  no  unsoundnefs  appeared  in  any  of  the 
▼iscera,  I  conceived  that  the  expansive  vapour 
was  probably  the  cau^e  of  the  disorder,  and 

*  By  Joseph  Wimpey,  Esq. 
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the  effect  of  obstrocted  perB{watkMi» 
cd  by  the  cold  rains  so  gosuiiod  at  diat 
son.  Upon  iaqoby,  I  found  the  disowkr 
Goaunon  in  Devooshire  at  that  aeasoA  of  Ae 
jrear,  and  at  tbat  time  caged  far  naatf  mttm 
aiDund,  whick  Gonfirmed  mf  su^Hcion  as  to  dv 
cause  of  the  dtsorder. 

About  sixty  of  these  lambs  leraaimi^  I 

proposed  to  the  hand,  to  try  if  we  could 
serve  the  remainder  by  diekering  them 
die  cold  rains  and  damps  of  die  night,  I17 
putting  them  into  an  airy  barn,  whidi  was 
contiguous  to  the  fields^  to  remaun  tfaeae  fSBL  k 
might  be  thought  proper  to  let  diem  ewliaAfr 
morning.  This  eflRcctnally  answend  Ae 
purpose,  for  not  one  miscanried  afti  1  w^i. 
In  three  or  four  days  time,  their  coats  which 
appeared  of  a  washed  sickly  white  while  Acf 
lay  out,  became  a  natural  healthy  looking  yel- 
low, and  they  appeared  as  lively  and  heaUiy 
as  at  any  time  of  the  year.  I  shonld  thea^ 
fore,  hope,  if  this  method  be  pursaed,  mai^ 
thousanda  may  be  poeaerpcd  by  its  meaM. 

Weie  I  a  bamet  pofteised  of  a  considerable 
flock,  I  would  certamly  erect  a  proper  budd- 
ing for  the  purpose.    It  might  be  done  at  a 
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small  expense^  snd  a  great  quantity  of  manure 
got  from  ity  especially  if  the  floor  was  covered 
with  an  absorbent  earthy  or  sand  with  straw 
•rer  it  By  this  means  aU  the  urine  and  dung 
wj^t  be  saved,  which  would  be  a  great  ac-^ 
fmsttion ;  as  far  the  most  part  it  is  dropped 
mider  hedges^  or  upon  the  surface  af  the  land^ 
liiere  the  sun  and  wind  readily  exhale  its  fer* 
tifizing  juices,  with  littiie  or  no  benefit  to  the 
soil. 

• 

Siidi  a  building  woutd  be  as  salutary  a  de^ 
fence  against  the  scorching  heats  of  the  sum* 
mer,  as  against  the  unhealthly  and  stagnating 
laiBf  of  the  winter.  In  deep  snows  it  would  be 
avery  pioper  place  to  fodder  in,  and  salt-licks 
fli^;ht  be  provided  under  its  cover  for  the 
shMp  at  all  times  to  resort  to.  In  Spain  these 
sak-ficks  are  common,  and  the  cattle  resort 
ti  them  either  through  instinct,  or  from  having 
contxacted,  by  example  and  habit^  a  liking  to 
salt 

Such  a  building  would  also  be  very  nsefiit 
for  large  cattle,  with  an  opening  on  the  mo^t 
Aehered  side,  large  enough  for  two  to  run  in 
m-breast.  It  might  be  thatched  and  wattled 
on  the  sides  and  ends,  which  would  be  warm 
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enough,  the  cattle  being  left  at  liberty  to  go 
in  and  out  at  plcfasufe ;  by  which  means  they 
would  equally  avoid  the  violent  heat  and 
hasty  storms  of  summer^  and  the  soaking 
rains  and  diilling  blasts  of  winter.  This 
method  is,  perhaps,  the  very  best  for  keeping 
cattle  health  ly  which  are  in  constant  work» 
and  of  collecting  a  very  large  quantity  of  ma<^ 
nure,  on  or  near  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be 
used.  For  the  dung  and  urine  which  is  left 
under  the  hedges,  or  in  the  field  promiscu-^ 
ously,  is  of  very  little  use  in  improving  the 
soiL 

45.  To  prevent  the  Putrefaction  of  Meat  recetUljf 

Killed'^. 

To  preserve  meat  from  putrefaction  till  it  is 
cold,  whether  ox,  cow,  sheep,  or  pig,  let  the 
animals  be  kept  fasting  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Kill  them  in  the  evening,  and  as  soon  as  the 
skin  is  taken  off,  hang  the  carcafs  betweeo 
two  door-ways  where  there  is  a  current  of 
air.  Then  get  a  fan,  such  as  is  used  for  win« 
nowing  corn,  and  place  it  to  windward  of 
the  carcafs,  and  let  a  man  turn  the  fan  during 
the  whole  night.     In  the  morning  the  carcaft 
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will  be  cold  and  stifF>  let  the  weather  be  ever 
so  hot.  A  putrefaction  will  not  immediately 
follow  the  slaughtering  of  the  animal,  because 
the  fluids  are  at  rest.  Carcafs  butchers,  and 
people  who  kill  for  the  navy,  would  find  their 
account  in  having  slaughter-houses  near  to  a 
rivulet  of  water,  where  a  wheel  might  be 
placed  to  turn  a  fan  and  many  carcafses  hung 
lip  for  the  benefit  of  the  wind.  By  this  me- 
tbod,  a  considerable  quantity  of  lost  meat 
might  be  annually  saved ;  for  in  hot  sultry  wea- 
ther, when  no  wind  is  stirring,  meat  will  taint 
before  it  is  cold.  Medical  men  may  find  this 
an  useful  hint  for  removing  the  putrid  air 
fiom  the  chambers  of  persons  labouring  un* 
der  contagious  diseases. 

46.  A  new  method  of  laying  dawn  Land*, 

A  gentleman  in  the  East-Riding  of  the 
County  of  York,  obtains  an  excellent  pasture, 
by  sowing  white  clover  and  trefoil  with  a 
crop  of  buck -wheat.  The  buck-wheat  being 
90wn  about  Midsummer,  gives  time  to  have 
the  land  well  cleaned,  andthe  opennefs  of  the 
plant  at  bottom  allows  the  seeds  to  vegetate 
with  freedom.     Farmers  who  lay  down  their 
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hnds  with  hay-seeds,  should  be  very  circum- 
spect in  examining  those  that  they  purchase, 
for  if  weeds  are  sown,  weeds  will  grow.  To 
be  a  judge  of  hay-seeds,  the  farmer  should 
collect  a  few  seeds  of  all  the  noxious  weeds 
that  infest  meadows  and-  pastures,  and  after 
he  has  habituated  his  eye  to  their  shape,  size, 
and  colour,  he  will  have  no  diiHcuIty  in  in- 
stantly judging  of  the  sample  shown  him  by 
the  seedsman. 

47.  A  mode  of  Curing  dover-hcn/'^. 

This  mode,  which  is  called  tiplingy  is  thoft 
practised  :  The  men  and  women  employed,, 
soon  after  the  clover  is  cut  down,  and  a  Kttle 
dried,  take  up  in  their  bands  a  sufficient 
quantity  to  form  a  loose  sheaf,  in  the  shs^ 
of  a  cone,  whose  base  may  be  about  ten  in- 
ches, and  its  height  eighteen  inches:  they 
bind  it  about  the  middle  with  a  few  long^ 
stalks;  and  from  the  top  another  string  of 
clover  is  drawn  out  with  the  finger  and 
thumb  to  bind  it  at  the  top.  These  sheaves 
are  then  set  in  rows,  in  regular  order,  and 
remain  till  sufficiently  dry  to  take  into  the 
bam  or  stack.     If  the  weather  proves  very 
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wet,  the  lines  of  the  sheaves  are  occasionally 
temoved  -,  and  before  they  are  taken  in,  are 
laid  on  one  side,  to  let  the  air  pafs  through 
Aem.      By   this  mode,   all   the   leaves  and 
flowers    of   the    plant    are    preserved,    and 
not  left  in  the  field,  according  to   the   old 
method.     Mr.   Wakefield,  on  his  reclaimed 
bog   at  TrafFord,    thus    cured    and    carried 
into   his    stacks  a  very    great   quantity    of 
clover-hay,  in  September  and  October  last, 
after  some  weeks  heavy  rain,  and  it  turned 
out  to  be  the  best  clover-hay  ever  known  in 
the  country;  and  his  practice  is  now  succefs- 
fully  followed  by  others  in  his  neighbourhood. 
I  both  saw  the  procefs,  and  the  hay  after 
curing,  and  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the  fact. 
Colonel  Macdowal,  commanding  the  Prince 
ofWales*s  regiment  of  cavalry,  in  the  barracks 
at  Manchester,  purchased  considerable  quan- 
tities of  this  hay  for  the  horses  of  the  regi- 
ment, and  says  he  never  saw  better.     The 
expense  of /ip/Z/zg*  did  not  exceed  five  shillings 
a  statute  acre;  and  it  maybe  done  for  lefs. 

So  much  clover-hay  has,  in  the  old  way, 
been  spoiled  in  Lancashire,  that  many  farmers 
•were  backward  in  sowing  it  for  the  purpose 
of  hay ;    but  since  this  practice   has  been 
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known,  they  have  no  longer  any  apprehensions* 
I  have  seen  these  sheaves  sustain  a  raontb*9 
rain ;  and  yet,  on  examining  the  hay  out  rf 
the  stack,  found  it  has  fine  as  any  I  have  ever 
met  with. 

48.  On  Night  Soil*. 

It  has  often  struck  me  with  wonder  that  the 
excrements  of  horses  and  cattle  are  almost 
alone  preserved  for  manuring  land,  and  that 
human  excrement,  which  is  infinitely  richer, 
is  so  much  neglected  ;  many  privies  being  so 
constructed,  that  either  the  whole  is  lost  in 
common  sewers,  or  the  most  enriching  part  of 
it,  the  salts,  contained  chiefly  in  the  urine^ 
sunk  in  the  ground,  or  running  to  waste. 
We  ought  to  learn  from  the  Chinese  how  to 
{>rescrve  those  precious  relics  of  our  diges- 
tions, and  to  restore  them  to  the  soil,  on  pur- 
pose to  be  metamorphosed  by  it  into  new 
food.  I  make  no  doubt  that  if  none  of  ft 
man's  ejections  were  difsipated,  but  employed 
in  due  time  on  the  soil  which  was  allowed  him 
to  draw  exclusively  his  victuals  from,  this 
soil  would  be  so  much  fertilized  by  it,  as  to 
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afford,  by  proper  labour,  more  than  sufficient 
food  to  nourish  him.  Thealvine,  and  urinous 
ejections  of  one  day,  kept  together  and  well 
mixed,  are  more  than  sufficient  to  dung 
abundantly,  for  a  whole  season,  four  square 
feet  of  ground.  Now  on  a  space  of  four 
square  feet,  tiiere  will  grow  more  potatoes,  or 
other  vegetables,  than  a  man  can  well  con- 
sume in  one  day.  By  selling  some  of  this  su- 
perfluous product,  he  may  purchase  what  is 
necefsary  to  make  his  potatoes,  or  food  ex- 
changed for  them,  palatable.  The  Chinese 
neglect  the  dung  of  horses  and  cattle;  but 
they  provide  every  where  covered  reservoirs 
for  storing  up  what  we  uselefsly  leave  in  our 
privies.  The  common  sewers  of  all  large 
towns  convey  into  rivers  our  richest  excre- 
mentitious  matters,  which,  if  retained,  would 
prove  of  great  public  utility. 

49.  On  AJses*. 

The  Earl  of  Egreraont,  early  in  1800, 
established  a  team  of  six  Jack-afses  for  carting, 
andhas  found  them  during  nine,  or  ten  months, 
extremely  useful.     Six  of  them  bring  a  chal- 
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<!fO!-  afl<i  <juarter  of  coak,  tirifcc  a  flrr,  jb  m 
wa^f^ofi  fr<>!U  i1i>e  csxal  to  Ins  LiorUi^s 
}>>use  A*  Pe*  worthy  %Vich  dxxvs  a  dcgses  «f 
ttri^ngtlj  f><jt  expected  in  l!>«n,  Tbrj  ac 
{j<*ntj<%  d^y:ile,  zrA  perfectly  Iodgt.  In  Ac 
vvinit  r  iDO«tl;s  they  had  no  oats,  dot 
i;ih<T  l:;i/  t;;sn  th<-  band$  of  the  trufses 
Mjiii'd  (//  horvr-vy  hut  lived  on  furze  and  hoOr; 
ili<y  arc  hardy,  and  kept  for  a  trifle.  This 
<*xperifr«<'f*t  drj>t*rvc«  much  attention,  ht  I 
biibprct  that  ar:>ctt  will  he  found  by  far  the 
clicu[icftit  team  that  can  be  used. 

/A).  On/ceding  Wheat  with  Sheep*. 

'Ihin  is  a  practice  that  ought  not  to  be 
jjiMurally  adopted,  even  where  the  crop  is 
rank,  or,  as  we  term  it,  ivinter-proud ;  because 
in  many  cases,  it  would  not  answer  any  good 
puvpo!ie,  but,  on  the  contrary,  injure  the  crop. 
In  stune  instances,  however,  it  has  succeeded, 
and  the  advantages  are  these  It  afifords  food 
\ka  ewes  and  wethers,  when  turnips  are  over, 
i*nd  betv^re  the  spring  feed  conies  in ;  it  causes 
ilie  wheat  to  branch  out  into  a  greater  number 
ot  Ntalks  than  it  would  otherwise  have  done. 
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and,  of  course,  the  crop  will  be  increased :  By 
•the  warmth  of  the  sheep  when  lying  on  it, 
and  the  manure  they,  leave,  the  crop  is  brought 
forwarder,  and  the  cars  made  heavier.  In 
Hght  lands  especially,  the  treading  of  the 
steep  fixes  the  earth  about  the  roots  of  the 
corn,  which  causes  the  ground  to  retain  its 
JDoisture  longer  in  a  dry  spring. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  practice  is  liable  to 
the  following  disadvantages  : — rin  some  lands 
it  checks  the  growth  of  the  com,  and  occa- 
sions the  second  shoots  to  be  weak  and  small : 
-of  course  the  ears  will  be  small,  and  the  grain 
.fight  in  proportion ;  in  foul  lands  and  a  wet 
^season,  it  gives  opportunity  for  the  weeds  to 
;rise  above  the  corn,  so  as  to  choak  it.    Sheep 
'VC  also  apt  to  bite  off  the  knot  of  the  plant, 
Jto  prevent  which,  the  farmer  should  turn  the 
^btep  in  hungry,  and  take  them  out  as  soon  as 
they  have  filled  their  bellies.     When  huragry, 
^y  will  eat  the  leaves  of  the  plant,  but  when 
their  hunger  is  satisfied,  they  will  .pick  out 
^e  knot  or  crown  of  the  plant,  that  being  the 
•most  sweet  and  delicate  part. 

# 

This  practice  answers  best  on  clean  land 
and  a  light  soil.     Here  the  treading  of  the 
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sheep  is  of  service ;  and  there  is  no  clanger  of 
weeds  rising  so  as  to  injure  the  crop. 

In  September,  1777, 1  sowed  fourteen  acre« 
of  wheat,  which,  soon  after  Christmas,  seemed 
iLinler-proud'  The  soij  was  a  loose  loam,  and 
I  had  laid  on  plenty  of  dung.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  Februarj',  I  turned  about  sixty  sheep 
into  the  field, and  fed  it  down ;  but  the  weather 
coming  in  milder  than  I  expected,  the  weeds 
produced  by  the  dung,  got  so  much  a  head  of 
the  wheat,  that  the  crop  only  produced  nine- 
teen bushels  per  acre. 

I  had  another  field  of  w*heat,  which  was 
very  poor  land,  but  being  a  turnip  fallow, 
was  clean,  and  had  not  been  manured.  In 
Februar)',  I  observed  the  plants  to  be  small, 
and  to  stand  thin  upon  the  ground,  which  in- 
duced me  to  turn  in  sheep,  thinking  it  would 
cause  the  plants  to  throw  out  more  side-stems. 
The  crown  not  being  much  above  ground, 
there  was  no  danger  of  its  being  eaten  oflF. 
The  experiment  succeeded,  and  I  reaped  near 
four  quarters  per  acre. 

From  the  closest  observation  I  find,  that 
wheat  ought  not  to  be  fed  down  with  sheep, 
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linlefs  it  be  very  rank  in  January ;  and  that 
such  lands  only  should  be  fed  as  were  sown 
early,  being  neither  rich  with  dung,  nor 
weedy. 

After  being  fed,  if  the  land  be  clean,  a  top? 
drelsing  of  soot,  ashes,  malt-dust,  &c.  will 
greatly  cherish  the  crop.  This  I  have  expe- 
rienced in  many  instances,  and  can  safely  re-p 
frommend  the  practice. 

51.    On  the  Time  of  sowing  Wheat  *. 

The  mildew  had  made  such  havock  for 
several  years  with  much  wheat  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood, that  I  was  injluced  to  be  very  at- 
tentive to  the  circumstances  that  seemed  to 
have  any  reference  to  that  distemper  :  among 
others,  none  appeared  to  be  so  interesting  as 
EARLY  SOWING;  it  would  be  tedious  to  men- 
tion every  instance  in  which  it  had  been  fa- 
vourable. With  this  inducement,  I  sowed  an 
eight-acre  field,  of  a  sound,  friable,  sandy  loam, 
the  beginning  of  September,  finishing  the 
15th;  it  came  up  very  luxuriantly,  and  was 
almost  as  green  as  a  meadow  before  any  other 
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field  in  tiie  country  was  sown.  It  came  up  m 
«ight  and  nine  days ;  the  autumn  proved  re- 
markably dry.  November  9^  I  find  a  mem<>« 
randum  in  my  pocket-book,  that  the  ponds 
and  wells  were  never  so  low  in  the  memory 
of  man.  It  was  the  1 1th  before  any  rain  fell; 
and  all  my  neighbours  were  sowing  their 
wheat  the  end  of  November,  or  beginning  of 
December.  In  the  spring  and  summer,  my 
wheat  flourished  remarkably,  while  seven* 
eights  of  the  crops  around  had  a  miserable  ap- 
pearance, and  some  parts  of  fields  were  ac« 
tually  ploughed  up.  In  the  present  harvest^ 
this  field  was  ready  to  cut  three  weeks  before 
any  other,  and  a  month  before  many.  I  began 
to  reap  it  July  28,  and  the  14th  of  August  I 
carted  the  whole  to  the  stack,  that  is  before 
many  of  my  neighbours  had  begun  their  har- 
vest. This  earlinefs  of  harvest  will,  upon  an 
average  of  years,  be  a  great  advantage,  for 
reasons  too  obvious  to  mention.  In  respect 
to  the  mildew,  it  totally  escaped ;  yet  several 
fields  near  mine  were  consyjerably  attacked, 
and  one,  (late  sown,)  quite  black  with  it. 
Here  then  is  a  fresh  reason  for  sowing  early. 
My  crop,  though  extraordinary  for  the  season, 
is  not  large,  which  was  owing  to  its  being 
sown  too  thick.    I  sowed  two  bushels  and  a 
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peck  per  acre,  but  so  early  in  the  season, 

one  bushel  and  a  half  would  have  been  suf- 

fident.    In  former  experiments,  the  thickest 

places  escaped  the  mildew  best,  which  was  my 

motive  for  using  so  much  seed.    I  had  this  year 

twelve  other  acres  sown  thinner  in  September, 

which  are  a  very  capital  crop,  and    quite 

bright,  and  clear  from  mildew,  except  some 

fcw  spots  :  that  is  also  quite  ripe,  and  now 

reaping,  August  15.    To  prosecute  further 

this  inquiry  into  the  time  of  sowing,  I  shall 

begin  this  year  earlier. 

52.  To  destroy  the  common  Thistk*. 
The  best  way  to  destroy  the  common  Thistle 
in  pasture  grounds,  is  to  mow  it  when  going 
into  blofsom,  leaving  the  stems  about  four 
inches  high.  Then  introduce  a  large  and 
heavy  wooden  roller,  so  as  effectually  to  bruise 
the  stalks.  This  should  pafs  four  times  in  one 
place,  and  twice  acrofs.  I  give  this  upon 
respectable  authority. 

53.  On  Work  dn  Sunduysy  during  Harvest \. 
A  gentleman  of  the  strictest  moral  cha- 
racter, and  who  lives  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
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folk,  is  known  to  practise  the  following  nsk 
nagement.  His  men  go  to  church  in  the 
morning,  and  then  immediately  to  the  fieU, 
where  their  useful  and  honest  industry  will, 
I  trust,  be  as  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God,  as 
the  more  common  difsipation  in  an  ale-house, 
I  could  show,  by  a  very  plain  calculation, 
that  a  day's  husbandry-labour  in  England 
amounts,  in  the  pay  only,  to  near  50 fiCXA, 
Suppose  harvest  to  last  six  weeks,  as  it  does  - 
upon  an  average,  six  Sundays  amount  to  near 
300,0001.  a  year ;  but  as  they  would  not  work 
the  whole  day,  let  us  suppose  it  only  QOOfiOOh 
We  are  then  to  take  into  account  the  effect  of 
that  labour  upon  the  considerable  value  whidi 
pafses  under  it  in  corn  and  hay  harvest ;  toge- 
ther with  the  difference  between  com  carted 
on  a  dry  Sunday  or  a  wet  Monday.  A  man 
whose  pay  is  three  or  four  shillings,  will  (in 
union  with  his  fellows,  and  the  afsistance  of 
horses,)  convey  from  the  field  to  the  bam  two 
acres  of  corn,  which  may  be  worth  ten  pounds* 
Upon  such  a  value,  it  is  not  ei^travagant  to 
say,  that  we  ought,  in  the  national  account, 
to  treble  the  pay  of  the  man,  and  afsert,  tha( 
six  Sundays,  after  morning  service,  are  worth 
innhe  kingdom  600,0001.  a  year.  I  leare  it 
to  all  considerate  men  to  form  the  enlarge^ 
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comparison  of  national  advantage  and  good 
morals  on  one  hand,  with  the  common  prac- 
tice on  the  other.  ^ii^^^^' 


54.  On  Buttcrworty  or  Yorkshire  Sm 

If  the  fresh-gathered  leaves  of  this  plant  be 
put  into  a  strainer  through  which  warm  milk 
is  poured,  and  the  milk  be  set  by  for  a  day  or 
two  to  become  acescent,  it  acquires  a  con- 
sistency; the  whey  does  not  separate,  nor 
does  the  cream  rise.  In  this  state  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely grateful  food,  and  used  as  such  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Sweden.  Half  a  spoonful 
of  this  prepared  milk,  mixed  with  fresh  warm 
milk,  will  convert  it  to  its  own  nature ;  and 
this  again  will  change  another  quantity  of 
fresh  milk,  ad  infinitum. 

55.  On  steeping  Seed  Barley  in  a  dry  Season  f. 

The  last  spring  being  remarkable  dry,  I 
soaked  my  seed  barley  in  the  black  water 
taken  from  a  reservoir  which  constantly  re- 
ceives the  draining  of  my  dunghill  and  stables. 
As  the  light  com  floated  on  the  top,  I  skimmed 


•  By  ^r.  A.  Crocker, 
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it  off,  and  let  the  rest  stand  twenty-four  hours. 
On  taking  from  the  water,  I  mixed  the  seed 
grain  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sifted  wood 
ashes,  to  make  it  spread  regularly,  and  sowed 
three  fields  with  it.  I  began  sowing  the  16th, 
and  finished  the  23d  of  April.  The  produce 
was  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  of  good  clean  bar- 
ley, without  any  small  or  green  corn,  or  weeds 
at  harvest. 

I  sowed  also  several  other  fields  with  the 
same  seed  dry,  and  without  any  preparation  ; 
but  the  crop,  like  those  of  my  neighbours,  was 
very  poor,  being  not  more  than  twenty  bushels 
per  acre,  and  much  mixed  with  green  com 
and  weeds  when  harvested.  I  also  sowed 
some  of  the  seed  dry  on  one  ridge  in  each  of 
my  former  fields,  but  the  produce  was  poor  in 
comparison  with  the  other  part  of  the  field. 

56.  On  the  Paliurus,  or  Christ's  Thorn  ♦• 

The  Paliurus  is  supposed  to  be  the  plant 
that  composed  the  crown  that  was  placed 
upon  the  head  of  Christ  at  his  Crucifixion; 
but  Dr.  Hafselquist,  who  had  great  opportu- 
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nhies  of  examining  the  plants  of  the  Holy- 
Land,  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  species  of 
Zizyphus  which  grows  in  great  plenty  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  a  very 
thorny  plant,  and  is  called  by  Linnseus, 
Bhamnus  aeuleis,  geminatis  rectis,  foliis  ovatis. 
Sp.  PI.  282.  The  learned  Dr.  Pearce,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Rochester,  sees  the  whole  of 
this  transaction  in  a  very  different  light.  And 
as  his  own  words  will  best  explain  his  opinion^ 
I  shall  here  transcribe  them  from  his  most 
excellent  work  entitled^  ^A  Commentary 
^  upon  the  Four  Evangelists.'  *'  The  axarSo^r 
^<  may  as  well  be  the  plural  genitive  case  of 
^'  the  word  «xar60c  as  of  aaLoufh :  If  of  the  latter, 
••  it  is  rightly  translated  of  Tliams,  but  the  for- 
•*  mcr  word  signifies  what  wc  call  Bears-foot^ 
^  and  the  French  Brandie  Ursine.  This  is 
•'  not  of  the  thorny  kind  of  plants,  but  is  soft 
•*  and  smooth.  Virgil  calls  it  Mollis  Acanthus 
**(Ecl.  iii.  45,  and  Georg-  iv.  137) :  So  doeft 
•*  Pliny,.  Sec.  Epist.  v.  6.  and  Pliny  the  elder, 
^  in  his  Nat.  Hist.  xxii.  22.  (p.  277.  Edit. 
^  Hard,  fol.)  says  that  it  is  lavisy  smooth,  and 
**  and  that  it  is  one  of  those  plants  which  are 
cultivated  in  gardens.  I  have  somewhere 
read  (but  cannot  at  present  recollect  where,) 
that  this  soft  and  smooth  herb  was  very 
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"  common  in  and  about  Jerusalem.      I  find 

**  nothinj  in  the  New  Testament  said  concern- 

"  mg  this  crown  which  Klate's  soldiers  put 

"  upon  the  head  of  Jesus,  to  incline  one  to 

•*  think  it  was  made  of  thorns,  and  intended 

^'  (as  is  usually  supposed)  to  put  him  to  pain. 

*'  The  reed  put  into  his  hand,  and  the  scarlet 

*'  robe  on  his  back,  were  only  meant  as  marks 

of  mockery  and  contempt.     One  may  also 

reasonably  judge  by  the  soldiers  being  said 

to  plait  this  crown,  that  it  was  not  composed 

"  of  such  twigs  and  leaves  as  were  of  a  thomtf 

**  nature.      I  do  not  find  that  it  is  mentioned 

"  bv  any  one  of  the  primitive  Christian  writers, 

*•  as  an  instance  of  the  cruelty  used  towards 

*•  our  Saviour  before  he  was  led  to  his  cruci- 

*•  tixion,  till  the  time  of  Tertullian,  who  lived 

*"  after  Jesus's  death  at  the  distance  of  above 

'"^  one  hundred  and  sixty  years.     He  indeed 

^  seems  to  have  understood  fltita»9«r  in  the  sense 

**  oJf  thorns^  and  says,  Dc  coron.  milit.  Sect.  xiv. 

*^    Kdit,  Pomcl.  Franck.  1597.)  quale^  oro  le^ 

-^ .  \  ^iis  Christus  sertumpro  uiraque  sfzu  subtil? 

**  b^,x  spinis^  cpimr^  et  tribubs.     The  total 

**  >tIeiiO!r  cf  Polycarp,  Barnabas,  Clem.  Ro- 

^^  ut;it\u^  and  all  the  other  Christian  writers, 

**  \vho*c  works  are  now   extant,  and   who 

*  v\  ivtc  bcrcre  Tertullian,  in  this  particular. 
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**  will  give  some  weight  to  incline  one  to 
"  think  that  this  crown  was  not  plaited  with 
«  tJiorns.''—^/o\.  1.  p*  196.  Ed.  1777. 

5"T.  On  the  common  Furze^  or  Whin^, 

Mr.  Eveljrn  very  warmly  recommends  this 
shrub  not  only  for  hedges,  but  for  fodder  to 
cattle  in  winter.  In  his  days  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  favourite  plant  for  those  uses. — Mons. 
Duhamel,  in  his  Elements  of  Agriculture, 
speaks  much  in  its  favour  as  winter  provender 
for  cattle.  "  In  Normandy  and  Bretagne,  at 
the  beginning  of  winter,  when  the  grafs 
fails,  they  cut  the  young  shoots  of  this  plant  to 
*'  supply  the  place  of  fodder  ^  the  first  cut- 
"  ting  is  in  December ;  but  in  good  soils  it 
**  shoots  again,  and  may  be  continued  cutting 
•*  without  permitting  it  to  blofsom,  because 
**  the  prickles  are  then  tender,  and  a  few 
**  strokes  of  the  mallet  are  sufficient  to  pre- 
•'  pare  it  as  food  for  horses  or  other  cattle, 
which  derive  good  nourishment  from  it.  In 
countries  where  they  have  mills  to  grind 
apples,  or  seeds  from  which  oils  are  ex- 
prefsed,  these  serve  to  grind  the  furze  with 
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*•  ^:st  exredi'ir/'  Vo!.  i:.  p.  12?-  From 
a  >.fer::3:r  insfrted  in  the  fourth  Tcloine  c€ 
:'.:  -  Pre!?-tS:2teofHusban<irr:nScodand,'' 
::  £r^>:2rs  t>.2t  in  the  counrv  of  Aberdeen, 
r-"-:v  rr.aire  u^e  rf  bruised  whins  for  winter 
fodder,  and  find  them  to  answer  wcH  bodi 
ior  horses  and  oxen. 

It  was  in  ITdO  d)2t  I  began  this  culture. 
Abo^it  seven  acres  of  a  sandy  soil  on  Brisling* 
ion  ccmxont#  having  been  first  tolerably 
well  cleansed  from  brambles,  furze,  &c.  xe- 
ceived  one  plouighing.  To  reduce  the  inegii^ 
lari ties  of  the  surface,  it  was  rolled;  and  on 
the  9th  of  June,  in  that  rear,  two  bushels  and 
a  half  of  buck-wheat  per  acre  sown,  the 
grour.d  rolled  again  without  harrowing. 

Hie  vegetation  appeared  in  five  or  fix  days, 
as  i^  constanlv  the  case  be  the  weather  wet  or 
dr)-.  The  growth  was  so  rapid,  that  the  fern 
with  which  this  land  greatly  aboimded,  was 


*  By  Xohcmiah  Bartley. 
t  A  very  rougli  piece  of  laad,  at  that  time  jiut  inclosed. 
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completely  kept  under.  About  the  middle  of 
September  the  crop  was  mown,  but,  by  rea- 
son of  a  great  deal  of  rain  about  that  time,  it 
i«ra8  not  secured  until  the  beginning  of  Octo- 
ber ;  hence  a  lofs  of  great  part  of  the  grain  by 
shedding^  as  well  as  some  eaten  by  birds. 
However,  there  were  faved  about  twenty-four 
Winchester  bushels  per  acre,  which,  notwith- 
standing its  long  exposure  to  the  weather,  re- 
ceived no  sort  of  damage,  only  perhaps,  that 
the  finest  and  most  perfect  grain  was  the  first 
to  fall  from  the  plant.  The  ground  after  this 
had  almost  the  appearance  of  a  fallow^  and 
was  immediately  ploughed. 

When  it  had  lain  a  moderafe  time  to  me- 
liorate, and  to  receive  the  influences  of  the 
atmosphere,  it  was  harrowed,  sown  with 
Lammas  wheat,  and  ploughed  in  under  furrow, 
in  a  contrary  direction  to  the  first  ploughing. 
Thus  a  piece  of  land,  which  in  the  month  of 
April  was  altogether  in  a  state  of  nature,  in  the 
following  November  was  seen  under  a  pro- 
mising crop  of  wheat,  and  this  without  the  aid 
of  manure,  or  of  any  very  great  degree  of  til- 
lage.  Nor  was  the  harvest  by  any  means 
deficient ;  for  several  persons,  conversant  in 
such    things,    estimated    the  produce    from 
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twenty-six  to  thirty  bushels  per  acre ;  I  had 
not  then  the  precaution  to  register  the  exact 
measure.  As  soon  as  the  wheat  crop  was  taken 
off,  the  ground  had  one  ploughing,  and  on  the 
1st  of  September  following  was  sown  with 
turnip-seed.  The  turnips  were  not  large ;  but 
of  an  herbage  so  abundant,  as  in  the  following 
spring  to  support  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ewes  with  their  lambs,  which  were  fed  on  1% 
by  folding  four  weeks.  After  this  it  was 
manured  with  a  composition  of  rotten  dung 
and  natural  earth,  about  twenty  putt  loacjs  pel* 
acre,  and  planted  with  potatoes.  The  crop 
sold  for  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  pounds, 
besides  a  considerable  number  used  in  the 
family,  and  a  quantity  reserved,  with  which 
ten  acres  were  planted  the  following  season. 
The  ensuing  autumn  it  was  again  sown  with 
wheat,  and  produced  an  excellent  crop.  In 
the  spring  of  1784,  it  was  manured  and  planted 
with  potatoes,  as  in  the  preceding  instance ; 
the  crop  (though  tolerably  good)  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  former,  producing  about  one 
hundred  sacks  per  acre  only. 

This  land  is  now,  for  a  third  time,  under  a 
crop  of  wheat,  it  being  my  intention  to  try 
how  far  fhis  mode  of  alternate  cropping,  one 
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year  with  potatoes,  and  another  with  wheat, 
may  be  carried. 

From  the  succefs  of  the  preceding  experi- 
ment on  buck-wheat,  it  is  become  with  me  a 
favourite  object  of  cultivation ;    being  clearly 
of  opinion,  that  it  ought  in  numerous  cases  to 
supersede  the  practice  of  summer  fallowing ; 
for  the  crop   produced  seems  not  only   to 
be  so  much   clear  gain  in   respect  to  such 
practice,  but  also  affords  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  straw  for  fodder  and  manure;  beside 
that,  I  think  a  summer  fallowing  is  nothing 
like  so  advantageous  a  preparation  for  a  suc- 
ceeding crop  as  buck- wheat.     From  its  quick 
and  luxuriant  vegetation,  it  is  an  admirable 
destroyer  of  weeds,  and  suits  with  a  dry,  light, 
mellow  soil,  but   flourishes  most  in  a  liorht 
sand.    It  is  impatient  of  wet  and  cold. 

The  proper  season  for  sowing,  I  take  to  be 
from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of 
June.  I  have  sown  it,  however,  so  early  as 
the  beginning  of  April,  and  so  late  as  the  22d 
of  July,  by  way  of  experiment,  but  have  found 
the  latter  extreme  rather  to  be  chosen. 

The  use  to  which  I  have  hitherto  applied 
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buck-wheat,  hath  been  mostly  in  feeding  hogs, 
for  which  I  esteem  it  equal  in  value  to  barley;  it 
is  much  more  easily  and  conveniently  ground 
than  barley,  as  a  malt-mill  will  grind  it  com- 
pletely. Horses  are  very  fond  of  the  grain, 
and  poultry  of  all  sorts  are  speedily  fattened 
by  it.  Probably  it  may  hereafter  be  found  a 
material  article  in  distillation,  should  a  suffi* 
cient  quantity  be  raised  with  that  view.  After 
spring  feeding  a  crop  of  cole-seed,  turnip* 
rooted  cabbage,  or  vetches,  there  will  be  sufr 
ficient  time  to  sow  the  land  with  buck*wheat. 
Probably  a  crop  of  vetches  might  be  mown 
for  hay  early  enough  to  produce  a  crop  of  this 
grain  after  it. 

■ 

5  9 .  On  making  Conrpost  Dungh  ills  with  Peai-Mofi  •• 

I^t  the  peat-mofs,  of  which  compost  is  to 
be  formed,  be  thrown  out  of  the  pit  for  some 
weeks  or  months,  in  order  to  lose  its  redundant 
moisture.  By  this  means,  it  is  rendered  the 
lighter  to  carry,  and  Icfs  compact  and  weighty, 
when  made  up  with  fresh  dung  for  fcrmeiv> 
tation;  and,  accordingly,  lefs  dung  is  required 
for  the  purpose,  than  if  the  preparation  is  made 

*  By  Lord  Meadowbank. 
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^^with  peat  taken  recently  from  the  pit.  Ulie 
peat  taken  from  near  the  surface,  or  at  a  con- 
siderable depth,  answers  equally  well. 

Take  the  peat-mofs  to  a  dry  spot,  convx- 
oient  for  constructing  a  dunghill  to  serve  the 
•field  to  be  manured.  Lay  the  cart-loads  of  it 
in  two  rows,  and  of  the  dung,  in  a  row  be- 
twixt them.  The  dung  thus  lies  nearly  on  an 
area  of  tlie  future  compx3st  dunghill,  and  the 
rows  q{  peat  should  be  near  enough  each 
other,  that  the  workmen,  in  making  up  the 
compost,  may  be  able  to  throw  them  toge- 
ther by  the  spade.  In  making  up,  let  the 
workmen  begin  at  one  end  ;  and  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  row  of  dung,  (which  should 
not  extend  quite  so  far  at  that  end  as  the  rows 
of  peats  on  each  side  of  it  do,)  let  them  lay  a 
.bottom  of  peat,  six  inches  deep,  and  fifteen 
icct  wide,  if  the  grounds  admit  of  it ;  then 
throw  forward,  and  lay  on  about  ten  inches 
of  dung  above  the  bottom  of  peat ;  tiien  add 
-from  the  side-rows  about  six  inches  of  peat ; 
then  four  or  five  of  dung,  and  then  six  more 
of  peat ;  then  another  thin  layer  of  dung;  and 
then  cover  it  over  with  peat  at  the  end  where 
it  was  begun,  at  the  two  sides,  and  above. 
The  compost  should  not  be  raised  above  four 
3  O  4  . 
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fecw  or  rbur  feet  and  a  half  high ;  other\vi:>e. 
:t  is  apt  to  prefs  too  heavily  on  the  under  partf^ 
and  check  the  fermentation.  When  a  begin- 
ning is  thus  made,  the  workmen  will  proceed 
working  backwards,  and  adding  to  the  co- 
lumn of  compost,  as  they  are  furnished  with 
the  three  rows  of  materials  directed  to  be  laid 
down  for  them.  They  must  take  care  not  to 
tread  on  the  compost,  or  render  it  too  cooi* 
pact;  and,  of  consequence,  in  proportion  as 
the  peat  is  wet,  it  should  be  made  up  in 
lumps,  and  not  much  broken. 

In  mild  weather, seven  cart-loads  of  cooiroca 
farm-dung,  tolerably  fresh  made,  is  sufficient 
for  twenty-one  cart-loads  of  peat-mofs ;  but  in 
cold  weather,  a  larger  proportion  of  dung  is 
desirable.  To  every  twenty-eight  carts  of  the 
compost,  when  made  up,  it  is  of  use  to  throw 
on,  above  it,  a  cart-load  of  ashes,  either  made 
from  coal,  peat,  or  wood  ;  or,  if  these  cannot 
be  had,  half  the  quantity  of  slacked  lime  may 
be  used  ;  the  more  finely  powdered  the  better. 
But  these  additions  are  nowise  efsential  to  the 
general  succefs  of  the  compost. 

The  rlung  to  be  used  should  either  hayc 
been  recently  made^  or  kept  fresh  by  com* 
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prefsion ;  as,  by  the  treading  of  cattle  or  swine, 
or  by  carts  pafsing  over  it.  And  if  there  is 
little  or  no  h'tter  in  it,  a  smaller  quantity  will 
serve,  provided  any  spungy  vegetable  matter 
is  added  at  making  up  the  compost,  as  fresh 
weeds,  the  rubbish  of  a  stack-yard,  potatoe- 
liaulm,  saw-dust,  &c.  And  as  some  sorts 
of  dung,  even  when  fresh,  are  much  more  ad- 
vanced in  decomposition  than  others,  it  is  ma- 
terial to  attend  to  this ;  for  a  much  lefs  propor- 
tion of  such  dung  as  is  lefs  advanced,  will  serve 
for  the  compost,  provided  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  mafs  sufficiently  open,  either  by  a  mixture 
of  the  above-mentioned  substances,  or,  if  these 
■  are  wanting,  by  adding  the  peat  piece-meal ; 
that  is,  first  making  it  up  in  the  usual  propor- 
tion of  three  to  one  of  dung  ;  and  then,  after 
a  time,  adding  an  cquj^l  quantity,  more  or 
lefs,  of  mofs,  The  dui^g  of  Jhis  character,  of 
greatest  quantity,  is  shambles  dung,  with 
which,  urfder  the  above  precautions,  six  times 
the  quantity  of  peat,  or  more,  may  be  pre- 
pared. The  same  holds  as  ,tp  pigeon  dung, 
and  other  fowl  dung ;  and,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent also,  as  to  that  which  is  collected  from 
towns,  and  made  by  animals  that  feed  on 
grains,  refuse  of  distilleries,  &c. 

The  compost,  after  it  is  made  up,  gets  into 


£:e  vtaODEEs;  aud  die  cjnrir'ifir,  k£  int 
h^  stttuBKX^  i&  lea  dm  w  noacr  ;  in 
£tfQC  p»ki^  Kir  maDT  wedLs^  if 

to  coax:  «Q  22  hst  * ',  9zd,  in  sojumo;  it 
iioct  me$  cohigfa  as  to  be  mnducvoiB^  ly* 
KoxMxaoing  the  ii^tcnak  (mr-^Dgio^). 
tiiat  iftauA^  a  ctkk  dioald  be  kept  in  it 
4iiii:rcfkt  parts,  to  pull  out  and  foe! 
tlieo  ^  ^^  if  it  s4>proacfaes  to  blood-bcfl^  it 
sh^juid  fE^ther  be  watered^or  tan>ed  orer^ 
on  tacb  ao  occasion,  advantage  maj  be 
to  mix  it  with  a  littJe  fresh  mofsf.  Tbe 
subsides  after  a  time,  and  widi  great  vaiietf , 
cording  to  the  weather,  the  dung,  and  the 


*  In  order  to  bring  on  the  heat  more  expeditjovdh^ 
In  ft  (Pompoft  msde  op  in  froft,  a  narrow  iikiitio^  «f 
<l«itig  mid  peal  hsf,  tometimesy  after  tbe  frost 
oHp  ^twin  laid  along  (be  iidei  of  the  compoat, 
tUtwh  a  liillo  ifie  coating  of  peat  upon  it. 

t  In  Juru*,  179^1  a  compost  was  formed,  only  Sf  pc^ 
to  I  dung  t  it  heated  in  July  beyond  the  meaaare  of  m 
lliernuiiiioUir  graduated  to  llO*.  Fart  was  allowed  to 
•tiiud|  purl  turned  with  a  half  more  moTs.  Three  weeks 
aftrr,  (iSlh  Augunt,)  the  heat  of  tlie  former  bad  de» 
•ccrndrd  to  H4%  while  that  of  the  latter  had  got  op  agmia 
(o  above  J 10". 
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fectiott  of  the  making  up  of  the  compost,  which 
thien  should  be  allowed  to  remain  untouched, 
tUl  within  three  weeks  of  using,  when  it  should 
be  turned  over,  upside  down,  and  outside  in, 
and  all  lumps  broken  :  Then  it  comes  into  a 
second  heat,  but  soon  cools,  and  should  be 
taken  out  for  use.  In  this  state,  the  whole, 
except  bits  of  the  old  decayed  wood,  appears 
a  black,  free  mafs,  and  spreads  like  garden 
mould.  Use  it,  weight  for  weight,  as  farm* 
yard  dung ;  and  it  will  be  found,  in  a  course 
of  cropping,  fully  to  stand  the  comparison. 

Let  it  be  observed,  that  the  object  in  mak- 
ing up  the  compost,  is  to  form  as  large  a  hot- 
bed as  the  quantity  of  dung  employed  admits 
of,  and  then  to  surround  it  on  all  sides,  so  as  to 
have  the  whole  benefit  of  the  heat  and  effluvia. 
Peat,  nearly  as  dry  as  garden-mould  in  seed- 
time, may  be  mixed  with  the  dung,  so  as  to 
double  the  volume  and  more  of  it.  Work- 
men must  begin  with  using  layers;  but, 
when  accustomed  to  the  just  proportions,  if 
they  are  furnished  with  peat  moderately  dry, 
and  dung  not  lost  in  litter,  they  throw  it  up  to- 
gether, as  a  mixed  mafs ;  and  they  improve 
in  the  art,  so  as  to  make  a  lefs  proportion  of 
dung  serve  for  the  preparation. 
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Tbe  addition  recommended,  of  ashes  of 
lime  to  the  compost,  is  thought  to  &vour  the 
general  perfection  of  the  preparation,  and  to 
hasten  the  second  heat.  The  lime  laid  on 
above  the  dung-hill,  as  directed,  is  rendered 
mild  by  the  vapours  that  escape  during  tbe 
first  heat. 

Compost,  made  up  before  January,  has 
hitherto  been  in  good  order  for  the  spring 
crops;  but  this  may  not  happen  in  a  long 
frost.  In  summer,  it  is  ready  in  eight  or  ten 
weeks  ;  and  if  there  is  an  anxiety  to  have  it 
soon  prepared,  tiie  addition  of  ashes,  or  of  a 
little  lime-rubbish  of  old  buildings,  or  of  lime 
slacked  with  foul  water,  applied  to  the  dung 
used  in  making  up,  will  quicken  the  proceft 
considerably. 

Lime  has  been  mixed  previously  with  the 
peat;  but  the  compost  prepared  with  the 
mixture,  or  with  the  simple  peat,  seemed  to 
produce  equally  good  crops.  All  the  land, 
however,  that  it  has  been  tried  on,  has  been 
limed,  more  or  lefs,  within  these  twenty-five 
years. 

The  rich  coarse  earth,  which  is  frequently 
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found  on  the  surface  of  peat,  is  too  heavy  to 
be  admitted  into  this  compost ;  but  it  makes 
an  excellent  top-drefsing,  if  previously  mixed 
and  turned  over  with  lime. 

Peat,  prepared  with  lime  alone,  has  not 
been  found  to  answer  as  a  good  manure.  In 
one  instance,  viz.  on  a  small  piece  of  fallow, 
sown  with  wheat,  it  was  manifestly  perni- 
cious. 

60.  On  middle  Men*. 

If  the  farmer  was  obliged  to  sell  all  the  com 
he  brought  to  market  to  the  consumer,  and  if 
the  consumer  could  only  purchase  of  the  farmer, 
what  would  be  the  consequence  ?  In  an  over- 
stocked market,  the  farmer  must  be  ruined  ; 
and  in  an  ill-supplied  market,  the  consumer 
must  starve.  Hence  arises  the  necefsity  of 
the  employment  of  the  capital  of  the  middle 
man,  who,  by  affording  the  farmer  a  certain 
sale,  enables  him  to  sell  cheaper^  and  who, 
because  he  purchases  more  than  he  consumes, 
has'  the  means  of  furnishing  the  market  with 
whatever  the  demand  may  require.    No  large 


•  By  A.  Young,  Esq, 
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city  could  be  adequately  supplied  witiioat  iba 
intcr/ention  of  those  middle  men,  who  hare 
lately  been  represented  as  interfering  witiioiK 
necelsity,  and  have  been  treated,  by  a  oiis- 
guided  multitude,  as  objects  of  public  odium 
and  detestation. 

61.   Onjoiilui^  SAeep*. 

"Hircc  thousand  two  hundred  South  Down 
sheep  Will  fold  one  English  acre  per  night. 
The  miinurc  may  l;e  valued  at  from  55  to  50s. 
per  acre,  the  goodnefs  of  which  depends  much 
on  how  the  sheep  are  kept ;  if  kept  on  arti- 
ficiaJ  food,  such  as  tares,  rape,  clover,  luraipsj 
Sec.  they  will  drop  more  soil  than  if  fed  on 
giUi.  wr.i'  .  S:.|jpjsc  wc  estimate  the  folding 
at  10s.  per  acre,  it  will  amouiiL  per  annum  to 
4s.  O'ld.  per  sheep  ;  22l.  16s.  3d.  per  hundred^ 
or,  per  thou:^and,  22SL  2s.  6d.  This  calcula- 
tion  is  made  on  the  supposition  that  the  sheep 
arc  folded  tlurough  the  year.  If  it  be  a  breed- 
ing stock,  it  might  be  well  to  omit  folding  for 
five  or  six  weeks  immediately  after  lambing^ 
au  the  young  lambs  might  suffer  from  being 
Innnplcd  upcm ;  and,   from  driving   to  and 


*  by  A.  Youo|^  Esq. 
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from  the  fold,  they  would  often  lose  their 
dams,  and  suffer  in  that  way  more  than  if 

tfiey  remained  quiet. 

62.  On  the  Gooseberry  CaterpiUar^. 

The    moths,    fPkalarke   Grq/sulariata    of 
linnseus,)   from  which  the  Gooseberry  and 
Currant  Caterpillars  (which  are    the  same,) 
are  bred,  are  small,  having  yellow  bodies,, 
with  many  black  spots,  and  their  wings  white,, 
wifli  yellow  streaks  spotted  with  black.  They 
appear  in  the  month  of  July,  in  the  evenings^ 
and  ought  to  be  attentively  killed  by  all  at- 
tentive gardeners.    They  seldom  fly  far  from 
the  bushes  on  which  they  deposit  their  eggs. 
They  live  about  twenty  days,  during  which 
time  they  (for  many  of  the  moth  tribe  have 
Bot  even  mouths,)  eat  little.    The  eggs,  which 
are  yellow,   are  glued  below  the  clefts,  and 
wnder  the  larger  arms  near  the  bottom,  and 
sometimes  on  the  leaves  of  the  bushes  that* are 
proper  for  serving  the  young  progeny  for  food. 
One  moth  produces  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  eggs.    The  young  worms  generally 
appear  in  spring,  but  they  are    frequently 


^^t^^mm 
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hatched  in  autumn.  I  have  observed  the 
young,  in  great  numbers,  devouring  the  leaves 
of  the  gooseberry-bush  as  early  as  the  1 5th  of 
August,  that  is,  about  three  weeks  after  the 
eggs  are  laid.  They  sometimes  eat  up  the 
embryo  of  the  new  leaves  and  flowers  of  the 
bush  in  October,  which  renders  any  hope  43t 
firuit,  for  the  ensuing  year,  abortive.  Neither 
the  frost  nor  snow  of  winter  destroys  them.  I 
have  taken  particular  notice  of  some  of  these 
caterpillars  remaining  on  a  currant-bush  witfa« 
out  being  affected  by  cold  or  hunger,  firom  No* 
yember  to  March.  During  winter,  and  the 
early  part  of  spring,  they  lurk  in  clusters  be- 
low the  clefts,  and  then  is  the  time  that  they 
ought  to  be  crushed. 
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ESSAY    XL 

Gbxroations  upon  certain  Fungi,  which  are  Parasites 

rfthe  Wheat. 

JLIvRiNG   the  time  that  my  attention  has 

been  directed  to  those  insects  which  frequent 

the  wheat  fields^  I  have  often  had  occasion  to 

observe  the  appearance  produced  in  that  grain 

by  sereral  different  species  of  Fungi*,  which 

derive  their  nourishment  firoq)  it.   I  thought  of 

considering  this  subject  at  large,  but  as  my 

time  is  likely  to  be  fuUy  employed  in  other 

pursuits,  I  see  no  probability  of  doing  this  in 

the  naanner  that  I  could  wish ;  and,  therefore, 

having  made  some  observations,  which,  though 

by  no  means  complete,  may  not  be  wholly 

unimportant,  I  now  beg  leave  to  lay  them 

before   the   public,    trusting  that    they  may 

^rve  as  hints    to    others  who  may   be   in- 


'*  That  these  appearances  are  produced  by  minute  ve- 
getables of  the  order  of  Fungi,  seems  now  to  be  acknow* 
ledged  by  those  naturalists  who  are  the  most  conversjint; 
with  that  ordc:r. 

Velume  III.  P 
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clincd  to  enter  more  fully  upon  so  interesting 
a  subject. 

I  have  noticed  five  or  six  different  species  of 
these  Fungi.  The  first  I  shall  mention  is 
named  by  Dr.  Withering,  Reticularia  segetum  *. 
In  the  Rev.  Henry  Bryant's  pamphlet  upon 
Brand  f,  it  Is  called  Dust  Brand  J.  Here  it^ 
usual  name  is  Smut,  or  Burnt  C>orn.  This 
species  is  comnion  to  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
rye.  I  have  also  seen  the  festuca  fluitans,  and 
some  other  grafses  afifected  by  it.  It  is  scen(- 
lefs,  and  consumes  not  only  the  farinaceou; 
part  of  the  grain,  but  even  the  ariltus  and 
chaflF,  dispersing  itself  entirely  before  the  com 
is  cut ;  so  that  the  injury  which  it  occasions 
is  confined  to  the  quantity  of  grain  destroyed 
by  it,  which  is  not  very  great  in  any  season.  I 
have  seen,  more  than  once,  half  an  ear  of  com 
affected  by  this  Fungus,  when  the  other  half 
was  sound  and  good.  Sometimes  it  injure^ 
all  the  stems  that  spring  from  the  same  root  j 


*  Bot.  Arr.  vol.  4.  p.  388. 

t  A  particular  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  that  disease  in 
Wheat  commonly  called  Brand,  &c.  Norwich,  1783. 

JBryanl,  p.  SI.  5^.-^56. 
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at  Other  times  part  of  them  escape :  I  never 
could  discover  any  diseased  appearance  about 
the  root.  The  ear  is  often  affected  by  this 
reticularia  before  it  emerges  from  the  folium 
vaginans^  or  hose. 

Barley  and  oats  are  more  frequently  attacked 
by  it  than  wheat  ;  but  this  may  be  accounted 
for,  by  the  latter  being  usually  drefsed  for  sow- 
ing. Mr.  Lathbury  examined  the  dust  of  thi^ 
Fungus  under  a  powerful  magnifier,  and  found 
that  it  consisted  of  a  number  of  minute  par- 
ticles, uniform  in  shape  and  size,  much 
smaller  and  blacker  than  those  of  the  Pepper 
Brand,  and  lefs  easily  separable ;  they  seemed 
to  be  contained  in  little  irregular  cells.  Tliis 
dust,  or  seed,  is  the  food  of  a  small;  shining, 
black  Dermestes*. 

The  next  species  that  I  shall  mention,  is 
wliat  Mr.  Bryant  distinguishes  by  the  name  of 
Pepper  Brand  f :  with  our  farmers  it  is  simply 
called  Brand  or  Bladders.  This  species  does 
not  eat  through  the  arillus,  consuming  only 
the    farinaceous    part    of  the    grain.      The 

*  Dermestes  ater  Marsham. 
t  Bryant,  p.  52, 
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cars  affected   by  it  are  easily  discovered  hj* 
their  external  aspect ;  for  the  chaff  opens,  as 
if  unnaturally  distended  *,  the  germen 
shorter  and  rounder,  and  exhibits  the 
ance  both  of  swelling  and  (if  it  may  be  al- 
lowable to  apply  such  a  term  to  it)  ini 
tion  ;  for  instead  of  the  pale  pleasant 
which  is  the  colour  of  this  grain  in  a  heakb^ 
state,  it  afsumes  one  of  a   deep  and  diogj 
hue :  in  this  state  it  easily  breaks  When  rubbed^ 
and  the  sooty  powder  that  soils  the  fingen, 
emits  a  ver}'  fetid  scent,  extremely  similar  to 
that  of  putrid  fish,  or  chenopodium  vuhrauia. 
Th'jse  circumstances  sufficiently  distingniaii  it 
from  reticularia  segetum,  and  render  it,  wben 
at  all  plentiful,  exceedingly  prejudicial  to  the 
farmer ;  for,  as  it  does  not  eat  its  way  thiou^ 
the  arillus,  and  disperse  itself  before  the  com 
is  cut,  it  is  carried  with  it  into  the  bam,  and» 
being  broken  under  the  flail,  when  the  wheat 
is  threshed,  discolours  and  otherwise  injures 
the  sample,  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it 
unsaleable,  or  at  least  greatly  to  reduce  it| 
price.     To  prevent  this  evil,  farmers  generallj 
drcfs  their  seed-wheat  with  various  prepanK 


^r^ranc,  p.  43. 
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tions :    some  use  a   lixivium  of  wood-ashes 
and  urine ;  others,  salt  and  water  only,  or  sea- 
"i^ater,  if  at  hand ;  others,  the  lye  from  the  soap- 
l>oilers;  others  again,  urine  and  cheese-whey; 
and  I  have  heard  of  some  who  have  infused 
arsenic  for  this  purpose.     All,  I  believe,  dry 
their  seed  with  fresh  slaked   slime.      This 
Custom,  which  is  nearly  universal,  at  least  in 
these  eastern  counties,  proves  the  idea  to  be 
general,  that  the  disorder  originates  from  the 
adhesion  of  the  dust  or  seed  of  the  Brand  to 
the  seed  of  the  wheat,  and  that  by  these 
oietbods  it  is  either  washed  off  or  destroyed : 
but  what  kind  of  substance  it  is,  whether  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  or  merely  a  distemper  incident 
to  this  grain,   agriculturists  do    not  trouble 
diemselves  much  to  inquire :   this,  indeed,  is 
ptt>perly  the  businefs  of  the  naturalist ;  and  of 
these  latter,  the  opinions  concerning  it  are  va- 
rious.   Mr.  Bryant,  in  the  pamphlet  referred 
to  above,  is  strenuous  for  its  being  occasioned 
by  an  injury  which  he  supposes  the  antherae 
J^eive,  by  too  great  constriction,  when  the 
^'U' emerges  from  the  folium  vaglnans  * ;  and 
Aerefore  he  scouts  the  common  practice,  just 


•  Bryant,  page  50 — 53. 
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mentioned,  of  drefsing  the  seed,  as  answering 
no  good  end,  and  destructive  of  the  grain  *. 
Some  take  the  dust  for  the  eggs  of  insects,  and 
others  adopt,  what  to  me  appears  the  most 
probable  opinion,  that  this  evil  is  occasioned 
by  a  minute  vegetabk  of  the  order  of  FungL 

Mr.  Bryant  founds  his  hypothesis  upon  few 
experiments,  and  those  not  very  precisely 
stated  f  :  the  one  was  favourable  rather  than 
otherwise  to  the  practice  which  he  is  en- 
deavouring to  set  aside  {.  This  was  made 
upon  a  small  scale  in  his  garden.  From  bis 
larger  experiment,  no  fair  consequences  in 
support  of  either  side  of  the  question  can  be 
drawn  ;  for  it  was  made  in  two  separate  fields, 
the  com  being  sown  unprepared  in  one,  and 
drefsed  as  ufual  in  the  other  (|.    Whether  these 


*  In  justice  to  this  gentleman,  I  roust  acknowledge, 
(hat,  with  respect  to  this  circumstance,  his  opinion  seems^ 
founded  upon  fact ;  for  I  am  informed  by  intelligent  far« 
mcrs,  that  much  of  the  grain  does  perish,  as  they  suspect 
by  the  use  of  lime*  But  is  the  evil  incurred,  greater 
than  the  evil  prevented  ? 

f  Bryant,  p.  24,  25, 

;ld.  p.  S2,  33. 
|!  Id.  p.  24,  2ju 
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fields  were  near  to  each  other,  or  far  asunder, 
or  of  a  similar  or  different  soil,  he  does  jiot 
inform  us.  The  result  of  this  experiment  was 
rather  in  favour  (not  much  he  confefses  *)  of 
the  undrefsed  seed.  Now,  as  some  years  are 
much  more  favourable  to  the  production  of 
Brand,  it  is  probable,  than  others  f  ;  and  it  is 
not  to  be  expected  that  any  precaution  should 
so  infallibly  secure  our  crops  as  that  they 
shall  never  be  injured,  no  sound  reasoner 
would  venture  to  build  a  system  upon  experi- 
ments, much  more  numerous  and  decisive 
than  those  related  by  Mr.  Bryant,  which  were 
made  in  a  single  year.  Again,  as  some  soils 
may  be  more  given  to  the  production  of  this 
disease,  or  whatever  we  are  to  call  it,  than 
others,  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  deduced 
from  such  experiments,  as  are  tried  in  different 
fields,  where  the  soil,  aspect,  or  mode  of  cul- 
tivation, and  management,  might  be  different. 
Mr.  Bryant's  method  of  accounting  for  this 

•  U.  p.  33. 

f  A  tenant  of  mine  in  the  year  1797, 1  ihink,  told  me 
that  his  wheat  that  year  was  very  much  injured  by  the 
Brand,  although  he  prepared  it  in  the  same  manner  as 
he  had  done  for  ten  years  before,  and  always  till  then 
with  succefs. 
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disorder  15  certainly  ingenious,  but  foundect 
upon  no  arguments  which  can  convince  one 
who  is  in  search  not  of  theories  but  of  trutlu 
That  the  practice  of  dreising  the  seed  previous 
to  sowing,  in  the  way  above-mentioned,  is  a 
very  effectual  preventive  of  the  Brand,  wHI 
appear  sufficiently  evident,  when  I  pro- 
ceed to  lay  before  the  public  the  result  of 
some  experiments  made  by  my  ingenious  and 
accurate  friend  the  Rev.  Peter  Latfabury, 
F.  L.  S.  Upon  my  informing  him  that  I  was 
going  to  put  together  a  few  observations  upon 
the  subject,  he  very  obligingly  allowed  me 
the  use  of  his  memorandum-book,  which  also 
related  another  decisive  experiment,  upon  a 
large  scale,  made  by  a  gentleman  of  his  ac- 
quaintance It  was  in  consequence  of  reading 
]\Ir.  Bryant's  treatise,  that  Mr.  Lathbury  and 
this  gentleman  made  their  experiments.  To 
these  I  shall  add  a  few  instances,  out  of  many, 
that  have  fallen  within  my  own  knowledge. 

Mr.  Lathbury  procured  two  small  parcels 
of  wheat,  one  from  a  clean  sample  not  at  aU 
infected  by  the  Brand,  and  the  other  from  one 
which  it  had  much  injured.  Each  parcel  he 
divided  into  four  equal  portions,  and  prepared 
for  sov/ing  as  follows,  drefsing  one  portion 
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(mm  each  parcel  in  the  same  mannen    The 
first  he  washed  carefully  with  spring-water, 
aod  wiped  with  a  soft  dry  cloth.     The  next 
he  dipped  in  strong  white  wine  vinegar,  and 
•  illowed  to  dry  upon  a  sheet  of  writing  paper. 
A  third  he   covered  with   salt-water  takea 
fiom  the  river,  and  after  letting  it  remain  in  it 
for  twelve  hours,  he  wiped  it  as  the  first. 
The  fourth  portions  were  not  drefsed  at  aU. 
The  wheat  from  the  clean  sample  was  planted 
on  one  side  of  his  garden,  and  that  from  the 
bnmded  one  on  another.    When  he  sowed 
the  two  undrefsed  portions,  before  he  covered 
the  seed  with  earth,  he  sprinkled  upon  it  some 
ft:and  dust.     The  result  of  his  experiment 
was,  that  the  three  first  portions  of  both  sorts 
which  had  been  prepared  for  sowing,  were 
very  little  injured  by    the    Brand.      Those 
which  were  from  seed  of  the  clean  sample,  had 
only  one    ear    affected,  and   that   partially. 
Those  from  the  branded  samples,  produced 
two  ears  that   were   partially  branded,  and 
three  that  were   affected   by  Smut  or  Dust 
Brand  (reticularia  segctum).     But  the    pro- 
duce   of   those   portions,    which    had   been 
sprinkled  with  the  dust  of  the  Pepper  Brand, 
Was  greatly  injured  by  it,  three-fourths  of  the 
grain  being  destroyed.     There  appealed  na 
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difference  in  the  number  of  plants  produced 
from  each  portion  of  the  clean  seed  ;  every 
grain  vegetated,  except  in  one  instance,  where 
it  was  evident  that  those  which  perished  were 
destroyed  by  an  insect :  but  the  number  tf 
plants  produced  from  the  injured  seed  Was 
various ;  that  which  was  washed  with  water 
produced  the  greatest  number, and  that  wetted 
with  vinegar  the  smallest.  Mr.  I-athbury,  in 
the  drefsing  of  the  seed  for  his  experiment, 
does  not  appear  to  have  used  lime  ;  which  I 
should  apprehend  to  be  the  most  efficacious 
preventive  of  the  evil,  though  at  the  same 
time  it  may  probably  be  most  destructive  of 
the  seed.  Tliese  portions  of  wheat  were 
sown  at  Orford  on  the  20th  of  September, 
1786. 

The  other  experiment  was  made  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Woodbridge,  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  I  shall  g've  it  in  Mr.  Lathburj-'s 
words :  "  Mr.  John  Woolnough,  of  Boyton,  a 
most  intelligent  and  excellent  farmer,  read 
Mr.  Bryant's  pamphlet,  and  in  consequence 
of  his  arguments,  the  next  year  sowed  a  large 
field,  in  alternate  breadths  with  wheat  taken 
from  a  good  sample  (without  drefsing),  and 
wheat  that  had  been  drefsed  in  the  usual  man- 
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ncr.    Long  before  the  com  was  ripe,  the  dif- 
ference   was    most    distinguishable.      Upon 
those  stretches  *,  sown  with  drefsed  wheat,  it 
i     was  difficult  to  find  any  branded  ears^  except 
[     upon  the  edges,  where  it  is  probable  the  un- 
1      die&ed  had  been  occasionally  thrown  in,  sow- 
ing it  by  hand.    The  other  breadths  were  so 
^      bnoded,  as  to  make  it  necefsary  for  him  to 
\     determine  to  carry  the  corn  at  separate  times 
to  diflferent  places.     A  wet  season  setting  in, 
the  hurry  of  businefs  made  him  neglect  this 
precaution,  and  being  all  housed  together,  the 
whole  crop,  when  threshed  out,  was  spoiled  so 
much  by   the   Brand  dust  as  to  render  the 
sample  unsaleable.     He  computed  his  lofs  at 
Xso."     I  shall  now  copy  an  instance  from 
Mr.  Lathbury's  memorandum-book,  of  mis- 
chief incurred  by  a  defect  in  the  quality  of 
Ae  lime  used  for  drying  the  seed:    "Mr. 
Howlett,  of  Blighborough-Lodge,  always  ac- 
^^tomed  to  drefs  his  wheat  with  salt-water 
^d  fresh  slaked  lime,  was  induced,  from  the 
®3gnitude  of  his  concern,  to  purchase  a  quan- 


*  I  know  not  the  orthography  ofthis  word.  It  is  usually 
pronounced  stetches.  It  is  the  name  given  to  those 
keadths,  narrower  or  wider  according  to  the  nature  of 
^e  toil,  into  which  a  field  is  divided  previous  to  sowing. 
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tity  of  lime,  which,  from  sorte  circumstances^ 
was  offered  to  him  at  a  much  lefs  price  than 
usual.  When  he  drefsed  his  wheat  with  it,  it 
was  air-slaked,  but  did  not  appear  otherwise 
altered  by  keeping  $  yet  had  it  so  far  lost  its 
strength,  that  his  crop  that  year  was  injured  by 
the  Pepper  Brand  to  the  amount  of  upwards 
ofc£.3(X),  in  the  opinion  of  good  and  able- 
judges.''  Thus  far  Mr.  Lathbury's  commu- 
nications. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  as  I  proposed,  in  the 
next  place  to  mention  some  instances  which 
fell  within  my  own  knowledge.  Last  year  an 
intelligent  farmer  informed  me,  that  through 
haste  he  had  neglefted  to  drefs  part  of  his 
seed-wheat,  and  that  in  consequence  of  it,  the 
crop  of  the  field  where  it  was  sown,  was 
greatly  injured  by  the  Brand,  while  the  rest  of 
his  wheat  was  free  from  it.  He  also  inform- 
ed me,  that  if  old  wheat  was  used  for  seed, 
it  was  not  subject  to  it.  During  the  present 
year,  a  gentleman  who  occupies  a  considerable 
tract  of  land  in  the  parish  of  Barham,  and  who 
is  very  attentive  to  farming,  told  me  that  in  a 
particular  field,  the  drefsed  seed  not  holding 
out,  they  sowed  the  headland  with  what 
was  undrcfsed.    The  consequence  was,  that 


[■ 
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tUs  part  was  very  full  of  the  Pepper  Brand, 
while  the  rest  of  the  field  escaped.    Another 
igCDtleman  who  was  brought  up  in  the  medi- 
cal line,  but  has  now  taken  to  farming,  aisurcs 
me*  that  since  he  has  drefsed  his  wheat,  he  has 
never  suffered  from  this  evil ;  and  so  convinced 
is  be  of  the  efficacy  of  the  common  method, 
that  he  is  determined  to  prepare  barley  and 
oats  in  the  same  way,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Dust  Brand.     I  could  multiply  more  instances, 
ifnecefsary,  from  information  received  from 
other  quarters ;   but  I  think  these  are  fully 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Mr.  Bryant's  hypo- 
thesis is  not  founded  upon  facts.      It  seems 
evident  from  them,  that  the  mischief  is  carried 
with  the  seed  into  the  field  *,  and  that  the 


*  it  may  be  objected  herei  that  seed- wheat  is  always 
taken  from  a  clean  sample,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  should  meet  with  the  seeds  of  the  Brand 
in  the  soil ;  but  in  that  case  how  could  the  previous  drefs- 
1%  especially  a  single  washing,  act  as  a  preventive? 
Old  seed,  we  see,  is  not  subject  to  it ;  which  must,  I 
should  think,  arise  either  from  the  Brand  dust  being 
nibbed  off  by  the  frequent  friction  of  the  grains  one 
against  another,  when  turned  over,  or  from  the  latter  losing 
iU  vegetative  principle:  but  neither  of  these  circum- 
«tMccs  would  hinder  iU  attack,  if  the  Brand  dust  were 

already 
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usual  mode  of  drefsing  it,  acts  as  a  sufficient  pr6« 
ventive.  From  one  of  Mr.  Lathbury's  ex{)eri- 
ments  it  appears,  that  the  simple  washing  <I||F 
the  seed  with  water,  if  it  be  careftilly  wipedn 
answers  all  the  ends  of  steeping  in  a  more  ex- 
pensive preparation.  This,  perhaps,  could  not 
be  done  with  sufficient  care  and  accuracj 
upon  a  large  scale,  otherwise  the  most  sioaple 
and  least  expensive  method,  is  certainly  die 
best ;  and  all  that  seems  to  be  wanted  previous 
to  sowing,  is  thoroughly  to  cleanse  the  seed 
from  the  Brand  dust  that  adheres  to  it.  RtK? 
bably  wetting  the  seed  with  water,  and  after- 
wards drying  it  with  fresh  slaked  lime,  would 
answer  every  purpose. 


already  in  the  soil.  Besides,  its  remaining  within  tbt 
grain,  and  not  like  the  Dust  Brand  eating  throagh  tlit 
arillus,  militates  strongly  against  such  a  supposition,  H 
is  probable  that  in  every  wheat-field  a  few  scattered  eati 
roay  be  branded,  and  these  would  be  sufficient  to  infect  % 
large  parcel  of  grain  ;  for  every  diseased  kernel  contaim 
millions  of  seeds  of  the  Brand,  and  the  frequent  taming 
over  and  mixing  of  the  corn  would  difseminate  theae 
through  a  considerable  quantity.  Still  I  would  not  be  un- 
derstood toafserti  that  Brand  leA  in  the  soil  never  attackf 
the  wheat :  such  a  circumstance  may  account  for  its  pre. 
valence  in  some  seasons,  even  where  corn  has  beendrefsed : 
all  I  coniend  for  is,  that  this  is  not  usually  the  case. 
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The  supposition  that  the  Brand  is  produced 
by  insects,  is  not  supported  by  one  fact  or  ex- 
periment that  I  have  ever  heard  of;  indeed 
flic  single   circumstance,   that    the   disorder 
originates   with  the  seed,  and   from   thence 
pafses,  by  some  unknovi^n  channel,  into  the 
phnt,  entirely  overturns  it.     I  shall  not,  there- 
fere,  lose  time  by  dwelling  upon  it,  but  pro- 
ceed further  to  establish  the  third  opinion, 
that  the  disorder  is  occasioned  by  a  vegetable 
lubstance.     The  fact  occasioned  by  the  above 
experiments,  that  the  dust  of  Brand,  carried 
into   the    field    with    the  seed-wheat,   like 
other  vegetables,  propagates  itself,  gives  the 
highest  degree  of  probability  to  this  opinion ; 
which  is  still  further  confirmed  by  the  result 
of  Mr.  Lathbury's  experiment  of  sowing  it, 
as  it  were,  upon  its  native  soil,  (especially  in 
the  case  of  wheat  taken  from  a  clean  sample,) 
which  seems  to  have  occasioned  the  destruc- 
tion of  three-fourths  of  its  produce.     This  is 
as  decisive  a   proof  as  can  be  desired  of  its 
being  a  vegetable.     But  w^hat  1  think  places 
the  matter  beyond  all  doubt  is,  that  this  dust, 
when  put  under  a  powerful  magnifier,  exhibits 
every  appearance  of  minute  seed.  I  happened 
to  take  some  dust  from  branded  grains,  I  think 
I^t  year,  which  I  laid  by  for  future  inspec- 
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lion.  After  I  had  begun  this  paper,  I  strewed 
some  of  that  dust  upon  a  piece  of  glafs  ;  aod 
putting  it  under  a  very  strong  magnifier  orcr 
a  reflector,  I  was  highly  gratified  with  ob» 
senring,  that  every  particle  of  Btand  was« 
globular  seed ;  not  the  least  variation  in  Aapt 
or  magnitude  was  visible  amongst  them.  I 
afterwards  put  a  drop  of  water  upon  tfaem, 
and  tet  them  remain  in  this  situation  for  some 
time,  but  it  produced  no  alteration  whatsoever 
in  their  appearance.  I  afterwards  examined^ 
in  the  same  way,  the  dust  of  one  of  the  stellated 
Lycopcrdons,  which  I  happened  to  have  bj 
me;  but  the  particles  of  this  were  much 
smaller  than  those  of  the  Brand,  and  not  of  a 
form  so  visibly  determinate.  Mr.  Lathbuiy 
also  tried  a  variety  of  experiments  with  the 
same  view ;  and  in  every  one  *♦  the  dusl; 
when  diluted  with  water,  instantly  separated* 
and  presented  to  the  eye  invariably  a  number 
of  globules,  touching  each  other,  alike  in  form 
and  size.'* 

It  now  remains  for  consideration,  how  these 
seeds  vegetate,  and  ascend  from  the  seed  witb 
the  growing  plant,  till  they  reach  the  heart  rf 
the  grain.  This  is  an  inquiry  that  may  be  ex* 
tended  to  a  great  number  of  the  Fungi,  which, 
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inrrcrrietT,    nsv  be    cencmlnsted 

s  Te^etabTes  ;   fcr   inst2.r.cf ,   the 

fs  of  .Ecidiam,    for  iher  £re  cu- 

Ur^do*,  aT3d  net  a  few  Sphsra, 

t!i2t  these  latter  grow  upon  decaying 

s ;  bat  tte^e  I  shall  let  a!oi:e,  and 
a  con^ectisre,  for  it  is  merelv  such, 
]r^>cct  to  the  Brand.  Perhaps,  ther, 
monh'  minute  seeds  of  this  fungus 
themselTes  either  to  the  plumula, 
K>  pa£;  throngh  the  air-vefsels  into  the 
or  eli€  to  the  rostelium,  which  to  rce 
most  probable  ;  and,  in  that  case,  they 
propelled  through  the  sap-relsels  with 
tte  vt^  i3Sl  at  length  they  arrive  at  their  Enal 
Ac  heart  of  the  germen,  ^Whether  this 
belong  to  the  genus  Reticularia,  or 
ilili  I  most  leave  to  be  determined  bv  these 
jpaOeiDen  who  are  more  deeply  skilled  in 
*cltpiogamic  lore''  than  I  am. 

The  next  Fungus  of  the  wheat  that  I  shall 
notice,  is  that  -.Ecidium  known  to  Agrjcul- 
toists  bv  the  name  of  the  Red  Gum.  This 
Kpecies  grows  usually  upon  the  inside  of  the 
glumes  of  the  calvx,  and  of  the  exterior  val- 


*  Arc  .^ckliuni  acd  Urcdo  sylf.cicnllj  dirtied : 

Voiame  III.  Q. 
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vu!e  of  the  corolla,  under  the  epidennis> 
which,  when  the  plant  is  ripe,  bursts,  and 
emits  a  powder  of  a  bright  orange  colour* 
This  little  plant,  whicb  is  now  well  known*,- 
does  not  appear  to  be  materially  injurious  U^ 
the  grain,  if  at  all.  I  have  seen  ears  (iill  of 
it,  with  very  plump  kernels.  I  have  wUso 
found  it  upon  branded  ears.  Before  the  cn^ 
tide  which  covers  the  seeds  of  this  fungoi 
bursts,  it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of  a 
small  pustule  upon  the  human  body. 

Another  plant  of  this  order,  which  is  vciy 
common  upon  wheat,  is  that  named  by  Mr. 
Lambert,  in  the  Linnean  Transactions  f»  and 
by  Mr.  Sowerby  in  his  elegant  work  upon 
English  Fungi  J,  Uredo  Frumenti.  It  grows 
upon  the  foliage,  culm,  and  glumes,  bursting 
in  longitudinal  streaks  from  under  the  epi* 
dermis.  These  gentlemen  represent  this  plant 
as  the  blight  of  the  wheat,  which  in  certain 
seasons  and  soils  is  so  injurious  to  that  grain. 
I  had  myself  for  some  time  suspected  that  it 
was  the  cause  of  that  disease ;  but  after  re- 


*  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  24-9,  250. 

t  Id.  vol.  iv.  p.  193,  194. 

X  English  FoDgi,  voL  ii«  tab.  ad. 
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^ated  e:itaipination  of  ears,  the  straw  of  which 
was  quite  black  with  it,  I  had  given  up  that 
bpinion^  for  in  no  one  instance  was  the  grain 
injured  by  it.  Yet  I  would  by  no  means  be 
tinderstood  to  contradict  the  afsertion  of  these 

• 

gentlemen  in  toto.  lliis  plant,  when  it 
makes  its  attack  before  the  wheat  begins  to 
hardenj  by  depriving  it  of  part  of  its  nutriment, 
tnay  occasion  it  to  shrink  ^  and  Mr.  Lambert's 
own  experience  seems  to  confirm  this  obser*^ 
vatipn :  unlefs  the  mischievous  plant,  which  I 
shall  next  mention,  had  taken  pofsefsion  of 
the  ear,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Uredo  Fru- 
inenti  had  discoloured  the  stalk  '  for  the  same 
circumstances  would  be  favourable  to  the  pro- 
duction of  both,  although  we  have  reason  to 
be  thankful  that  the  bitter  is  much  the  most 
common  of  the  two.  I  doubt  not  but  these 
gentlcniert  i^ill  readily  excuse  my  difsent  from 
their  sentiments  in  this  instance ;  and  should 
future  examination  prove  me  in  the  wrong,  I 
shall  with  pleasure  retract.  In  subjects  not 
thoroughly  discufsed  and  understood,  the  col- 
lision of  opinions  contributes  very  niuch  to 
bring  hidden  truths  to  light. 

In  the  year  1797,  the  wheat  suffered  much 
by  the  blight,  or  mildew,  as  our  farmers  more 

Q2 
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commonly  call  it,  by  far  the  worst  enemy  of" 
that  grain ;  and  I  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  examining  into  the  cause  of  it.  The  ears 
that  were  injured  by  it  were  to  be  distiiv- 
guished  at  a  considerable  distance  by  theit 
blacknefs  ;  and  when  brought  close  to  the  eye^ 
they  appeared  as  if  soot,  or  some  other  smutty 
powdtT,  hrid  been  strewed  over  them.  Under 
a  common  lens  ^for  at  that  time  I  had  no 
other)  the  chaff  appeared  covered  with  small 
black  dots  irregularly  scattered  over  it,  and 
widely  diflerent  from  the  appearance  of  Uredo 
Frumcnti  upon  the  same  part,  which  is  rery 
accurately  represented  in  Mr.  Sowerby's 
figure.  V^henever  this  appearance  seizes  an 
ear,  it  invariably  occasions  the  grain  to  shrink 
so  much  as  to  be  fit  for  nothing  but  to  feed 
hogs  or  poultry.  I  do  not  recollect  making 
any  observations  upon  the  state  of  the  straw ; 
but  I  have  a  memorandum,  made  in  a  field 
from  which  I  took  many  ears,  which  says  that 
the  siraw  of  the  mildewed  wheat  in  that  field 
was  clean ;  and  if  my  memory  docs  not  fail 
me,  the  mildew  itself  was  always  confined  to 
the  ear;  though  sometimes  the  straw  mi^ht 
be  affected,  as  I  hinted  above,  by  Uredo  Fm- 
mcnti  at  the  same  time.  Some  farmers,  whom 
I  have  consulted,  have  told  me  that  the  straw 
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is  always  injured;  but  others  have  confirmed 
my    own    observation    in    the    field    above- 
mentioned,    that   it  is   not  invariably  so.     I 
should  observe,  that  the  foliage  of  the  mil- 
dewed    wheat    in    this    field     was    distin- 
guished by  another  species  of  Uredo  s  though 
perhaps  this  might  be  only  another  appearance 
of  the  mildew,  which  discharged  its  seed  at 
regular  intervals  in  dots.     From  the  absence 
of  Uredo  Fruraenti,  \n  this  instance,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  mildew  is  independent  of  that 
plant,  and  so  vice  vers(f.    A  whole  district  m 
the  neighbourhood  of  Barham  is  particularly 
given  to  this  evil ;  but  improved  management 
of  the  soil,  I  am  told,  will  serve  qs  a  remedy. 
The  appearance  occasioned  by  the  mildew^ 
upon  an  ear  examined  under  a  lens,  did  not 
so  fully  convince  me  of  its  being  a  Fungus,  as 
that  of  the  four  preceding  species ;  the  dots 
were  too  minute  to  determine  with  certainty 
without  a  more  powerful  magnifier:  yet  lam 
most  inclined  to  that  opinion ;   and  it  derives, 
additional  force  from  what  was  once  related 
to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  had  been  abroad;, 
that  an  Italian  Abbate,  I  forgot  who,  had 
written  a  memoir  \i\yon  the  subject,  in  which 
he  had  proved  the  mildew  to  be  a  very  minute 
t^ycoperdon.     He  promised  to  send  me  the 
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pamphletj  but  was  not  so  good  as  his  word* 
The  present  year  produced  no  mildew,  that  I 
can  learn ;  and  I  sent  my  specimens  to  Mr. 
Sowerby. 

I  have  now  brought  to  a  conclusion  what  I 
had  to  say  upon  those  parasitic  Fungi  which  X 
have  observed  upon  the  wheat;  and  I  hope 
that  these  hint^^  for  such  only  I  desire  that 
they  may  b^  considered,  may  induce  other 
gentlemen,  more  deeply  skilled  in  this  depart- 
ment of  natural  history  than  I  am,  to  pursue 
them  further.  The  subject,  if  viewed  as 
closely  connected  with  Agriculture,  is  certainly 
important ;  and  if  the  study  of  it  should  lead 
to  a  discovery  of  a  method  of  preventing  the 
blight,  as  effectual  as  that  which  has  long  been 
used  by  farmers  to  secure  their  crops  from  the 
brand,  the  naturalist  who  led  the  way  to  it 
would  have  no  reason  to  think  that  his  labours 
were  in  vain. 

Much  has  been  done  in  this  country  towards 
investigating  the  Fungi  by  Mefsrs.  Withering, 
Woodward,  Dickson,  Bolton,  Sowerby,  &c.  i 
yet  the  knowledge  of  this  clafs  of  vegetables  is 
adhuc   in  incitnabuliSi  and  many  years  mus^ 

elapse  before  we  may  expect  to  sec  it  uppQ 
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the  same  firm  footing  with  the  other  branches 
of  botany.  There  is  scarcely  a  leaf  (at  least 
of  trees  and  shrubs)  falls  to  the  ground^ -that  has 
not  its  peculiar  Fungus,  \vhich>  afsisted  by  hu- 
midity, reduces  it  to  its  original  earth.  The 
same  observation  may  be  extended  to  sticks  * 
and  stalks,  and  many  other  substances.  The 
more  we  attend  to  these  things,  the  further  we 
shall  see  into  the  plan  of  Divine  Providence^ 
and,  every  step  we  take,  be  more  and  more 
convinced  that  there  is  nothing  either  deficient 
or  superfluous ;  but  that  all  things  are  created 
in  weight  and  measure,  and  work  together 
(whether  their  office  be  to  preserve  or  to  de- 
stroy) to  promote  the  best  ends  by  the  most 
efficacious  means. 

•  Mn  Sowcrby,  in  his  En^^li^h  Fungs  (vol.  ii.  tab.  J  37,) 
has  given  the  name  of  decor licala  to  a  particular  species 
ofSpharria,  as  suggested  by  me,  probably  owing  to  my 
bad  writing.  The  name  I  intended  was  decorticans, 
from  the  circumstance  of  it^  growing  under  the  bark,  and 
^figlly  occasioning  it  to  peel  off. 


Q4 
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ESSAY  xn. 


On  tkt  Jfasa^eBtatt  eftielksay. 

\y  KLS  z  dairy  is  establxsbed,  the  under- 
taker mav  sometimes  think  it  his  interest  to 
obtain  the  greatest  polsible  quanlUjf  of  pro- 
duce ;  sometimes  it  may  be  more  beneficial 
for  him  to  have  it  of  the ^nesi  guaiitjf^  said  at 
other  times  it  may  be  necefsary  tp  have  both 
these  objects  in  view,  the  one  or  the  other  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  proportion.  It  is  therefore  of 
importance  he  should*  ^now  how  "he  may  ac- 
complish the  one  or  the  other  of  these  pur^ 
pose*,  in  the  easiest  and  most  direct  manner. 

To  be  able  to  convert  his  milk  to  the  highest 
pofsible  profit  in  every  case,  he  ought  to  be 
fully  acquainted  with  every  circumstance  re- 
specting the  manufacture  both  of  butter  and  of 
cheese ;  as  it  may  in  some  cases  happen,  that 
a  certain  portion  of  that  milk  may  be  more 
advantageously  converted  into    butter   thaq 
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into  cheese,  while  another  portion  of  it  wjaul(l 
return  more  profit  if  made  into  cheese.  It  is 
pot,  however,  intended,  in  the  present  efsay, 
fo  enter  into  this  wide  discufsion.  Here,  it 
is  only  proposed  to  treat  of  the  ipanufacture 
of  butter,  leaving  the  subject  of  cheese-making 
to  some  other  person  to  treat  of,  who  is  more 
ponversapt  in  that  department  than  I  am. 

The  first  thing  to  be  adv^ted  to  in  an  un^ 
dertaking  of  tl^is  nature  is,  to  choose  cows  of 
a  proper  sort.  Among  this  clafs  of  animals, 
it  is  found,  by  experience,  that  some  kinds 
give  milk  pf  a  much  thicker  consistence,  and 
richer  quality  than  others  ;  nor  is  ^his  richnefs  of 
quality  neccfsarily  connected  with  the  *sma|l- 
nefs  of  the  quantity  yielded  by  cows  of  nearly 
an  equal  size;  it  therefore  behoves  the  owner 
of  a  dairy  to  be  peculiarly  attentive  to  this,  cir- 
cumstance. In  judging  of  the  value  of  a  cow, 
it  ought  rather  to  be  the  quantity  and  the  qua* 
lity  of  the  cream  produced  from  the  milk  of  a 
cow  in  a  given  time,  than  the  quantity  of  the 
milk  itself.  This  is  a  circumstance  that  will 
be  shown  in  the  future  to  be  of  more  im- 
portance than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
small  cows  of  the  Alderney  breed  aSbrd  the 
richest  milk  hitherto  known «  but  individual 

6 
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COWS  in  every  country  may  be  found,  by 
a  careful  selection,  that  afford  much  thicker 
'  milk  than  others;  th^se,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  searched  for  with  care,  and  their  bree4 
reared  with  attention,  as  being  peculiarly  va- 
hxable» 

Few  persons  who  have  had  any  experience 
at  all  in  the  dairy  way  can  be  ignorant^ 
that  in  comparing  the  milk  of  two  cows^ 
to  judge  of  their  respective  cjualitles,  par- 
ticular attention  must  be  paid  to  the  time 
that  has  elapsed  since  their  calving;  for  the 
milk  of  the  same  cow  is  always  thinner  soon- 
after  calving,  than  it  is  afterwards ;  as  it  gra- 
dually becomes  thicker,  though  generally  lels 
in  quantity,  in  proportion  to  the  time  the  cow 
has  calved.  The  colour  of  the  milk,  however, 
soon  after  calving,  is  richer  than  it  afterwards 
becomes ;  but  this,  especially  for  the  first  two 
weeks,  is  a  faulty  colour  that  ought  not  to  b^ 
coveted. 

To  make  the  cows  give  abundance  of  milk. 
and  of  a  good  quality,  they  must  at  all  times 
have  plenty  of  food.  Grafs  is  the  best  food 
yet  known  for  this  purpose,  and  that  kind  of 
grafs  which  sprbgs  up  spontaneously  on  riol) 
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'^Tf  soils  is  the  best  of  all*.  If  the  tem-t 
ipetature  of  the  climate  be  such  as  to  permit 
m  cows  to  graze  at  ease  throughout  the  day, 
Ihey. should  be  suffered  to  range  oo'such.pas- 
ioies  at  freedom ;  but  if  the  cows  are  so  much 


^  5o  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  bestowed  on 
tts  subject,  that  1  dt)  not  know  of  any  set  of  experiments 
Alt  have  ever  yet  been  made,  with  a  view  to  ascertaim 
A^effepts  of  any  of  th^  natural  grafses  that  spontaneoaslj 

ffriog  up  jn  abundance  on  our  fields,  either  on  the  q^an- 
litj  or  the  quality  of  tlie  milk  of  cows,  and  few  that  have 

1)6eb  attempted  even  with  regard  to  those  plants  that 
^e  been  piUivated  by  art  as  green  forage  for  them ; 
tkmgb  it  be  well  kno\yn  that  some  particular  kinds  of 
(hnts  strongly  affect  the  taste,  and  alter  the  quality  of 
pifliailar  products  of  milk.  It  is  indeed,  in  all  cases* 
<bonfidently  afserted,  that  old  pastures  alone  can  ever  be 
mie  to  aSbrd  rich  but^ier  or  cheese.  This,  however,  I 
iuiow,  from  my  own  repeated  experience,  to  be  a  popular 
(Ror»  as  I  have  frequently  seen  much  richer  butter  made 
hj  one  person  from  cows  that  were  fed  in  the  house 
^ttefly  with  cut  clover  and  rye-grafs,  than  that  which  waa 
©ado  by  others,  where  the  cows  were  fed  on  very  rich 
^  pastures.  Mankind  are  in  general  disposed  to  throw 
the  blame  of  every  failure  upon  some  circumstance  that 
(^  not  reflect  on  themselves  as  bad  managers.  Hence 
Mii'tbat  the  grafs  of  a  farm  is  oflcn  blamed  for  the  want 
ofrichnefs  of  the  butter  produced  upon  it;  when,  if  the 
fircomslances  were  fully  investigated,  it  would  be  found  to 
i^  occasioned  by  the  unskjlfulnefs  of  the  dairy-maid,  or 
}hc  want  of  attention  in  the  choice  of  proper  cows* 
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incommoded  by  the  heat,  as  to  be  preventeid 
from  eating  through  the  day,  they  ought,  in 
that  case,  to  be  taken  into  cool  shades  for  pro- 
tection, where,  after  allowing  them  a  pn>pcr 
time  to  ruminate,  they  should  be  supplied 
with  abundance  of  green  food  fresh  cut  for  the 
purpose,  and  given  to  them  by  hand  frequently 
in  small  quantities  fresh  and  fresh,  so  as  to  iar 
duce  them  to  eat  it  with  pleasure  *.  Whcm 
the  heat  of  the  day  is  over,  and  they  caa  rer 
main  abroad  with  ease,  they  may  be  again 
turned  into  the  pasture,  where  they  shoold  be 
allowed  to  range  with  freedom  all  night  during 
the  mild  weather  of  summer. 

Cows,  if  abundantly  fed,  should  b?  milked 
three  times  a  day  during  the  whole  of  the 


*  In  very  warm  climates,  where  the  heat  is  extrfioMlf 
c^prefsive  to  cows,  and  the  flios  axe  exceedingly  troohte^ 
some,  sheds  open  on  one  side,  the  roof  being  only 
ported  there  by  pillars,  would  not  afford  them  such  i 
tual  shelter  as  they  would  require.  In  these  caaeti  Ae 
sheds  should  be  walled  up  on  both  sides,  and  be  kft 
open  only  at  the  two  ends,  which,  if  properly  phced^ 
would  produce  a  continued  stream  of  air  throughoot  fbt 
whole  building,  that  would  prove  highly  salutary  to  Gbt 
cattle. 
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summer  season  * ;  in  the  morning  earlyj  at 
mwn,  and  in  the  evening,  just  before  night-fall. 
Ib  the  choice  of  persons  for  milking  the  cows^ 
gnat  caution  should  be  employed;  for  if  that 
opoation  be  not  carefully  and  properly  per- 
formed^ not  only  the  quantity  of  the  produce 
of  the  dairy  will  be  greatly  diminished,  but  its 
quality  also  will  be  very  much  debased ;  for  if 
iim  the  milk  be  not  thoroughly  drawn  from  a 
cow  when  she  is  milked,  that  portion  of  milk 
which  is  left  in  the  udder  seems  to  be  gra- 
dually absorbed  into  the  system,  and  nature 
generates  no  more  than  to  sujiply  the  waste  of 
triat  has  been  taken  away.  If  this  lefsfrtred 
quantity  be  not  again  thoroughly  drawn  off,  it 
occasions  a  yet  farther  diminution  of  the  quan- 


*  If  cows  be  milked  only  twice  in  the  day  (21-  hours) 
^ile  ihey  hate  abundance  of  succulent  food,  they  will 
yield  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  milk  in  the  same  time- 
Aaaif  they  be  milked  three  times.  Some  attentive  ob- 
^^9n  I  have  met  with,  think  a  cow  in  these  circum- 
•*Wcef  will  gite  nearly  as  much  milk  at  <ack  time^  if 
^iked  three  times,  as  if  she  were  milked  only  twice, 
'^tt  foot,  however,  has  not,  that  I  know  of,  been  ascer- 
^niedby  expt^riment.  There  cap  be  no  doubt  bat  the/ 
SW^etnore,  how  much  is  not  ascertained;  nor  whether  it 
^*<>ttW  be  advantageous  in  any  case  to  milk  (hem  four 
*«»ts,  oroftcner;  or  what  effect  frequent  milking  pre- 
faces on  the  ^u/fjr  of  the  miik. 
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tity  of  millc  generated  i  and  so  on^  it  may  he 
made  to  proceed  in  perpetual  progrefsion  from 
little  to  lefsy  till  none  at  all  is  proddced.  Ia 
shorty  (his  is  the  practice  in  iill  cases  followed; 
when  it  is  meant  to  allow  a  cow's  milk  to  dry 
up  entirely  without  doing  hef  hurt.  In  thrt 
manner,  therefore,  the  profits  of  a  dairy  might 
be  wonderfully  diminished;  so  that  it  much 
behoves  the  5wner  of  it  to  be  extremely  atten- 
tive to  this  circumstance,  if  he  wishes  to  avoid 
ruin;  It  ought  to  be  a  rule  without  an  ex- 
ception, never  to  allow  this  important  depart- 
ment to  be  intrusted,  without  control,  to  the 
management  of  hired  servants  *.  Its  import- 
ance will  be  still  more  manifest  from  what 
follows : 


*  Cows  should  always  be  treated  vi^ith  i^reat  gentle- 
nefs,  and  soothed  by  mild  usage,  especially  when  younr 
and  ticklish,,  or  when  the  paps  are  tender;  in  which  Im€ 
case,  the  udder  ought  to  be  fomented  with  warm  watet 
before  milking,  and  touched  with  the  greatest  gcntlonefi^' 
otherwise  the  cow  will  be  in  danger  of  contracting  bad 
babit.<<,  becon.ing  stubborn  and  unruly,  and  retainin|r  b^ 
milk  ever  after,  A  cow  never  lets  down  fccr  milk  pleap^. 
santly  to  the  person  she  dreads  or  dislikes.  The  odder 
«ind  paps  should  always  be  washed  with  clean  water  be* 
fore  milking;  but  care  should  be  taken  that  none  of  ilMk 
water  be  admitted  into  the  milking  pait. 
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In  the  management  of  a  dairy,  the  following 
Jjcculiarities  respecting  milk  ought  to  be  very 
particularly  adverted  to ;  some  of  them  are,  no 
doubt,  known  in  part  to  attentive  housewives, 
but  they  never  yet,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
have  been  adverted  to  as  their  importance  de- 
serves; and  by  many  have  never  been  thought 
of  at  all.  I  put  them  down  in  the  form  of 
aphorisms,  that  they  may  be  the  more  adverted 
to«  and  the  easier  retained. 

APHORISM   1. 

^^  ike  Milk  that  is  drawn  from  any  cow  at  oiie  tifm, 

^htU  which  comes  off  at  the  first  is  always  thinner, 

^smdcf  a  much  worse  quality y  than  that  which  comes 

^sjfkrwards^  and  the  richnefs  goes  on  continually  in- 

^n*easing  to  the  very  last  drop  that  can  be  drawti 

^Jrom  the  udder  at  that  time. 

Few  persons  are  ignorant,  that  milk  which 
^^  taken  from  the  cow  last  of  all  at  milking, 
^^liich  is  called  stroakings,  is  richer  than  the 
^'est  of  the  milk — but  fewer  still  are  aware  of 
^^  greatnefs  of  the  disproportion  between  the 
Quality  of  the  first  and  the  last  drawn  milk 
ftom  the  same  cow  at  one  milking.    The  fol- 
lowing facts  respecting  this  circumstance  were 
SLscertained  by  me  many  years  ago,  and  have 
*>ccn  confirmed  by  many  subsequent  experi- 
ments and  observations. 
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Having  taken  several  large  tea^cups,  exactly 
of  the  same  size  ?.nd  shape,  one  of  these  twd 
cups  was  filled  at  the  beginning  of  thd 
milking,  and  the  others  at  regular  intervak  tiH 
the  last,  which  was  filled  with  the  dregs  of  thrf 
stroakings.  These  were  each  weighed;  tlirf 
weight  of  each  cup  being  settled  so  as  to  as^ 
certain  that  the  quantity  of  milk  in  each  #aS 
precisely  the  same ;  and  from  a  great  number 
of  experiments,  frequently  repeated  with  many 
difierent  cows>  tht:  result  was  in  all  case$ 
thus : 

llic  quantity  of  cream  obtained  fromi  the 
first  drawn  cup  was,  in  every  case,  much 
smaller  than  from  that  which  was  list  draw  A  | 
ana  those  between  afforded  lofs  or  more,  as 
Ihcy  were  nearer  the  beginning  or  the  end. 
It  is  unnecefsary  here  to  specify  these  inter- 
mediate proportions  ;  but  it  is  proper  the  puK^ 
lie  should  be  informed,  that  the  quantity  of 
cream  obtained  from  the  last-drawn  cup,  from 
some  cows,  exceeded  that  from  the  first  in  tlie 
proportion  of  sixteen  to  one.  In  other  cows; 
however,  and  in  particular  circumstances,  the 
disproportion  was  not  quite  so  great;  buttf 
no  case  did  I. find  it  fall  short  of  the  rate  <rf 
cij^lit  to  07iC,     IVobablv,  upon  an  average  of « 
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great  many  cows^  it  might  be  found  to  run  as 
ten  or  twelve  to  one. 

2dJj/.  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
cream^  however,  obtained  from  these  two 
cups,  was  much  greater  than  the  difference  in 
the  qtiantity.  In  the  first  cup,  the  cream  was 
a  thin  toiigh  film,  thinner  and  perhaps  whiter 
than  the  paper  on  which  I  write  j  in  the  last, 
the  cream  was  of  a  thick  butyrous  consistence, 
and  of  a  glowing  richnefs  of  colour,  that  no 
other  kind  of  cream  is  ever  found  to  pofsefs. 

Zdly.  The  difference  in  the  quality  of  the 
milk  that  remained  after  the  cream  was  sepa- 
rated, was,  perhaps,  still  greater  than  either  in 
respect  to  the  quantity  or  the  quality  of  the 
cream.  The  milk  in  the  first  cup  was  a  thin 
bluish  liquid,  like  as  if  a  very  large  proportion 
of  water  had  been  mixed  with  ordinary  milk; 
that  in  the  last  cup  was  of  a  thick  consistence 
and  yellow  colour,  more  resembling  cream 
than  milk,  both  in  taste  and  appearance. 

From  th'is  important  experiment  it  appears, 
that  the  person  who,  by  bad  milking  of  his 
cows,  loses  but  half  a  pint  of  his  milk,  loses  in 
fact  about  as  much  cream  as  would  be  afforded 
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by  six. or  eight  pints  at  the  beginning,  and 
loses  besides  that  part  of  the  cream  which 
alone  can  give  richnefs  and  high  flavour  to  his 
butter.  Many  other  useful  corollaries  wmj  be 
drawn  from  it,  which  I  do  not  at  present  stop 
to  enumerate.  Some  of  them  will  occur  in 
the  sequel. 

APHORISM    II. 

If  viilk  be  pit  up  in  a  dishy  and  allowed  to  stand  tilt 
it  throws  up  creamy  that  portion  of  cream  wUeh  risis 
first  to  the  surface  is  ticker  in  quality^  andgreaiirin 
quantity  y  than  "ji'hat  rises  in  a  second  equal  portion  qf 
time;  and  the  cream  that  rises  in  the  ictond  miervid 
of  time,  is  greater  in  quantity  and  richer  m  qualiiy 
than  that  which  rises  in  a  third  equal  space  i^  time ; 
and  that  of  the  third  than  the  fourth^  and  so  dfi,  ike 
cream  that  rises  decreases  in  quantity,  tmd  deeKiin 
in  qualify  continually ,  as  long  as  any  rises  te  Ar 
sufface. 

My  experiments  not  having  beeh  fn  iSfk' 
case  made  with  so  much  accuracy  iis  in  the 
former,  I  have  not  been  enabled  to  ascertain 
the  difference  in  the  proportion  that  tAts 
place  in  equal  portions  of  time ;  but  they  have 
been  so  often  repeated  as  not  to  leave  any 
room  to  doubt  the  fact ;  and  it  will  be  alloXirMp- 
to  be  a  fact  of  no  small  importancie  in  the- 
management  of  the  dairy.    It  is  not  certaib^ 
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however^  but  that  a  greater  quantity  of  cream 
may,  upon  the  whole,  be  obtained  from  the 
milk  by  taking  it  away  at  different  times  s  but 
Ibe  procefi  ib  so  troublesome  as  not  to  be 
connterbalanced  by  the  increased  quantity 
obtained,  if  indeed  an  additional  quantity  be 
thus  obtained,  which  is  not  as  yet  fully  cer- 
tain. 

APHORISM   III. 

Thick  milk  4iwm/s  tkraws  up  a  smaller  proportion  (f 
the  cream  it  aoiitally  contains  to  the  surface^  than 
milk  that  is  thinner ^  but  that  cream  is  of  a  richer 
quality ;  and  if  water  be  added  to  that  thick  milky 
it  will  afford  a  considerably  greater  quantity  of 
cream  than  it  would  have  dofie  if  allowed  to  remain 
pure;  but  its  quality  is  at  the  same  time  greatly  de^ 
based. 

This  is  a  fact  that  every  person  attentive  to 
a  dairy  must  have  remarked  2  but  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  experiment  that  could  ascertain 
either  the  precise  amount  of  the  increased 
iquantity  of  cream  that  might  thus  b^  obtained, 
or  of  the  ratio  in  the  decrease  of  its  quality ; 
but  it  ascertains  the  effects  at  least  of  mixing 
water  with  the  milk  in  a  dairy;  and  the 
luiowledge  of  this  fact  will  enable  attentiw 
jpersons  to  follow  that  practice  which  thqr 
will  best  promote  their  own  interest. 
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APHORISM    IV. 

Milk  which  is  put  into  a  bucket  or  other  proper  vefsd^ 
aivd  carried  in  it  to  avy  considerable  distance^  was  to 
be  much  agitated  and  in  part  cooled  before  it  be  pmi 
into  the  milk-pans  to  settle  for  creamy  never  ikroms 
up  so  much  nor  so  rich  cream^  as  if  the  same  mUk 
had  been  put  into  the  mUk-pans  directly  after  it  voas 
milked. 

In  this  case,  it  is  believed  the  lofs  of  cieam 
will  be  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  time  that 
has  elapsed,  and  the  agitation  it  has  sustained 
after  being  drawn  from  the  cow.  But  I  am 
not  as  yet  in  pofsefsion  of  any  experiments 
that  sufficiently  ascertain  how  much  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  time,  and  the  agitation,  taken 
separately.  On  every  branch  of  Agriculture, 
we  find  experiments  wanting  at  each  step  we 
advance  in  our  inquiries.  The  labours  of  no 
one  man  can  complete  the  whole ;  but  it  is  the 
duty  of  every  inquirer  to  point  out  as  he  goes 
along  where  they  are  wanted. 

From  the  above  facts  the  following  corol- 
laries seem  to  be  cleariy  deducible. 

Isi.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  cows  should 
be  alwavs  milked  as  near  the  dairy  as  pofsiUe, 
to  prevent  the  nccefsit}^  of  carrying  and  ccx)iing 
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the  milk  before  it  be  put  into  the  dishes  ^  and 
as  cows  are  much  hurt  by  far-driving,  it  must 
be  a  great  advantage  in  a  dairy-farm  to  have 
die  principal  grafs-fields  as  near  the  dairy,  or 
homestead,  as  pofsible. 

2dljf.  The  practice  of  putting  the  milk  of 
all  the  cows  of  a  large  dairy  into  one  vefsel,  as 
k  is  milked,  there  to  remain  till  the  whole 
milking  be  finished  before  any  part  of  it  is  put 
into  the  milk-pans,  seems  to  be  highly  injudi- 
cious, not  only  on  account  of  the  lofs  that  is 
sustained  by  agitation  and  cooling,  but  also, 
more  especially,  because  it  prevents  the  owner 
of  the  dairy  from  distinguishing  the  good  from 
the  bad  cow's  milk,  so  as  to  separate  these 
from  each  other,  where  it  is  necelsary.  He 
may  thus  have  the  whole  of  his  dairy  product 
greatly  debased  by  the  milk  of  one  bad  cow, 
for  years  together,  without  being  able  to  dis- 
cover it  *^^)^etter  practice,  therefore,  would 

*  I  once  saw  a  cow  that  gave  mtik  which  could  never 
be  made  to  yield  any  butter  at  alt,  though  it  had  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  very  rich  roilk.  The  person  who  sold 
that  cow  had  had  her  several  years,  along  with  a  good 
many  others,  without  having  so  much  as  had  any  suspi- 
cion  of  this  peculiarity.  It  was  only  discovered  when  she 
came  into  the  pofscfsion  of  a  person  who  had  but  one  coyr, 

R3 
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be,  to  have  the  milk  drawn  from  each  cow 
separately  put  into  the  creaming  pans  as  sooa 
as  it  is  milked,  without  being  ever  mixed  with 
any  other.  ITius  would  the  careful  dai  *  be 
able  on  all  occasions  to  observe  the  particular 
quality  of  each  individual  cow*s  milk,  as  well 
as  its  quantity,  and  to  know  with  precision 
which  of  his  cows  it  was  his  interest  to  dif* 
pose  of,  and  which  of  them  he  ought  to  keep 
and  breed  from. 

Si//y.  If  it  be  intended  to  make  butter  y^ 
vny^finc  guaiity,  it  will  be  advisable  in  all  casei 
to  keep  the  milk  that  is  first  drawn  sepaiite 
from  that  which  oxnes  last ;  as  it  is  obrion 
that,  if  this  be  not  done,  the  quality  of  ike 
butter  will  be  greatly  debased,  witboui  amk 
augmenting  its  quaniitr.  Ic  is  also  obvioo^ 
that  the  quality  of  the  butter  will  be 


•  I  b«^  lexveberr  to  »ic74  a  prc«Tiac3il 
i%  siTt^^^y  cxprC^^n^  and  snac^  vr&Dted  m  tkt 
hxif^A£c.    llm^  or  «s,  ia  Aberiees:&xre« 

lie;  Ui&i  pericc  be  luuf  ^r  inrA\e.       Ix 
k  2ft  bcre  ciCTurTcid. 
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ed  in  proportion  to  the  small  nefs  of  the  pro- 
portion of  the  last-dravyn  milk  that  is  retained, 
•so  tiiat  those  who  wish  to  be  singularly  nice  in 
this  respect,  will  do  well  to  retain  only  a,  vtty 
smaU  proportion  of  the  last-drawn  milk. 

To  those  owners  of  dairies  who  have  profit 
only  in  view,  it  must  ever  be  a  matter  of  trial 
Wd  calculation,how  far  it  is  expedient  for  thenx 
to  carry  the  improvement  of  the  quality  of  their 
butter,  at  the  expense  of  diminishing  its  quan- 
tity.   In  different  situations,  prudence   will 
pK}iflt  out  different  kinds  of  practice  as  most 
eligible ;  and  all  persons  must  be  left,  after 
makmg  accurate  trials,  to  determine  for  them- 
tdves.    It  is  likewise  a  consideration  of  no 
tmall  importance^  to  determine  in  what  vvay 
Ae  inferior  milk  that  is  thus  to  be  set  apart, 
lAere  fine  butter  is  wanted,  can  be  employed 
'with  the  greatest  profit.     In  the  Highlands  of 
Scothnd  they  have  adopted,  without  thinking 
^i  the  improvement  of  their  butter,  a  very 
^wnple  and    economical  practice  in  this  re- 
*p^t.     As  the  rearing  of  calves  is  th^re  a  priu- 
^Wl  object  with  the  farmer,  every  cow  is  al- 
^Wed  to  suckle  her  own  calf  with  a  portion  o£ 
her  milk,  the  remainder  being  only  employed 
m  the  dairy.    To  give  the  calf  its  proportion 

R  4 
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regularly,  it  is  separated  from  the  cow,  and 
kept  m  an  indosure  along  with  all  the  other 
calves  belonging  to  the  same  farm.  At  r^u- 
lar  times  the  cows  are  driven  to  the  door  of 
the  calves*  inclosure,  where  the  young  ones 
fail  not  to  meet  them.  Each  calf  is  then 
separately  let  out,  and  runs  directly  to  its  mo* 
ther,  where  it  sucks  till  the  dairy-maid  jadges 
it  has  had  enough,  when  she  orders  it  to*  be 
driven  away,  having  previously  shackled  the 
hinder  legs  of  the  mother,  by  a  very  simple 
contrivance,  to  oblige  her  to  stand  still.  Boys 
drive  away  the  calf  with  switches,  and  return 
it  to'the  inclosure,  while  the  dairy-maid  milks 
off  what  was  left  by  the  calf.  Thus  they  pro- 
ceed till  the  whole  of  the  cows  are  milked,  and 
thus  do  they  obtain  a  small  quantity  of  milk, 
it  is  true,  but  that  milk  of  an  exceeding  rich 
quality;  which,  in  the  hands  of  such  of  the  in« 
habitants  as  know  how  to  manage  it,  is  manu* 
factored  into  the  richest  marrowy  butter  that 
can  be  any  where  met  with.  This  richneis  of 
the  Highland  butter  is  universally  ascribed  to 
the  old  grafs  the  cows  feed  upon  in  their  re- 
mote glens,  but  it  is  in  fact  chiefly  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  practice  here  described,  which 
has  long  prevailed  in  these  regions.  AVhethcf 
a  similar  practice  could  be  economically  adopt- 
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ed  elsewhere,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  ssy ; 

lyvit,  doubtlefs,  other  secondary  uses  might  be 

fiyatid  for  the  milk  of  inferior  quality;  on  some 

occasions  it  might  be  converted  into  butter  of 

^m  inferior  quality ;  on  others  it  might  be  sold 

s^^eet,  where  the  situation  of  the  farm  is  within 

X'cach  of  a  market-town  ;  on  other  occasions  it 

joreght  be  converted  into  cheese,  which,  by  be- 

uig  made  of  sweet  milk,  would  be  of  a  very  fine 

qdsdity  if  carefully  made ;  and  still  other  uses 

tlnight  be  devised  for  its  application  *. 


*  I  ihall  here  mention  one  mode  of  jnanaging  milk,  by 
neins  of  which  the  inferior  kinds  of  it  might,  on  many 
^^ccasions,  especially  within  reach  of  towns,  be  disposed 
Oi  to  great  advantage.  Take  common  skimmed  milk 
^hen  it  has  begun  to  turn  sour,  put  it  into  an  upright 
^d  churn,  or  a  barrel  with  one  of  its  ends  out,  or  any 
^er  convenlpnt  vessel^    ^eat  some  water,  and  pour  it 

•   '  * 

into  a  tub  that  is  large  enough  to  contain  with  case  th-:: 

▼cftel  in  which  the  milk  was   put.     Set  the  vef^cl  con- 

^ning  the  milk  intq  the  hot  water,  and  let  it  remain 

therefor  the  space  of  one  nig)it.    Jn  the  morning  it  will 

befonii^  th^it  the  milk  hath  separated  into  two  parts,  a 

^ick  cieam-like  substancp  which  occupies  the  upper  jiart 

^  the  vefself  and  a  thin  serous  watery  part,  thai  remains 

"^Ibe  bottom  ;  draw  off  the  thin  part  (called  here  ivigg) 

hj  opQtiing  a  stop-cock  placed  for  Uiat  purpose  close 

*We  the  bottom,  and  reserve  the  cream  fqx  use.     Nof 

1  rc.Hch 
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4My.  If  the  guaiily  of  the  butter  be  the 
chief  object  attended  to>  it  wUl  be  neceisaiy 
not  only  to  separate  the  first  from  the  last 
<liawn  milk^  but  also  to  take  nothing  but  the 
cream  that  is  first  separated  firom  the  best  miJQf^ 
as  it  is  this  first  rising  cream  alone  that  is  9( 
the  prime  quality..  The  remain4ei[  of  ^e 
milk,  which  will  be  still  sweet,  may  be  eith<^ 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  making  $wee| 
milk  cheeses^  or  it  may  be  allowed  to  staiud:  to 
throw  up  cream  for  making  butter  of  an  infe- 
rior quality,  as  circumstances  may  direct. 

Sthfy.  From  the  above  fsicts,  we  are  eaabled 
to  perceive  tha^butter  of  the  very  best  poisible 
quality  qm  only  be  obtained  from  a  dairy  q£ 
considerable  extent,  when   judiciously   ma- 
naged ;  for  when  only  a  very  small  portion  of 
each  cow's  milk  can  be  set  apart  for  throwiag- 


flnach  lefs  than  the  halfof  tke  milk  is  thus  converted  tots 
«  sort  of  cream,  which,  when  well  made,  seems  to  be  aa 
rich  and  fat  as  real  cream  itself,  and  is  only  diitinguishable 
from  that  by  its  sournefii.  It  is  eaten  with  sugar,  and 
esteemed  a  great  delicacy,  and  usually  sells  at  double  the 
price  of  fresh  unskimmed  milk.  It  requires  practice,  haw* 
ever,  to  be  able  to  make  this  nicely ;  the  degree  of  thm 
heat  of  the  water,  and  many  other  circumstances,  greatly 
affecting  the  operation.  These  things  practice  best  dis- 
covers. 
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up  crcan),  and  when  only  a  very  $mall  pro- 
ppitioa  pf  that  cre^m  q^n  b?  I^$^rv^4  ^^  Q^ 
tbo  prime  quality,  it  foUows,  th^t,  uinlefs  the 
quantity  pf  mi)k  w«rc,  uppn  the  whole,  very 
considerable,  the'quaptity  pf  prime  cream  prp- 
duced  woMJid  b^  so  ^mall^  s^^  tp  he  sc^urcely 
vofth  the  white    fpr    in9«vf»ctwring    sep^r 

Sthfy.  From  thes^  premise;  wi^  ^e  alsp  ]e4 
to  draw  another  cpnclusion,  extremely  dif^ 
Snent  from  the  opi^ipQ  that  )s  comiqppjy  er\* 
tortained  on  this  suhject ;  vi^.  ILl^at  it  seem$ 
probable  that  the  very  best  butter  could  pnly 
}fa  with  economy  made  in  those  dairies  wherQ 
the  manufacture  pf  cheese  is  the  principal  ob- 
ject. The  reasons  are  obvjous  :-r-If  only  3 
fOuUl  portion  pf  the  milk  should  be  set  ^p^rt 
£[>r  butter,  all  the  rest  may  be  made  into  cheese 
while  it  i^  yet  warm  fron)  the  cow  and  perfectly 
sweet  I  and  if  only  that  portion  of  cream  which 
lises  during  the  first  th^ee  or  four  hour$  after 
piilking  is  to  be  reserved  fpr  butter,  the  rich 
milk  which  is  left  after  that  cream  is  separated, 
being  still  perfectly  sweet,  may  be  converted 
into  cheese,  with  as  great  advantage  nearly  as 
the  newjy-wlked  milk  it^ejf. 
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But  as  it  is  not  probable  that  many  peisofis 
could  be  found,  who  would  be  willing  to  piir-> 
chase  the  veiy  finest  butter  made  in  the  man- 
ner above  pointed  out,  at  the  price  that  would 
be  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  farmer  for  his 
trouble  in  making  it ;  these  hints  are  thrown 
out  merely  to  satisfy  the  curious  in  what  way 
butter  po&efsing  this  superior  degree  of  excel- 
lence may  be  obtained,  if  they  choose  to  be 
at  the  expense ;  but  for  an  ordinary  maiket»  I 
am  satisfied  from  experience  and  attentive  ob- 
servation, that  if,  in  general,  about  the  fiist 
drawn  half  of  the  milk  be  separated  at  each 
milking,  and  the  remainder  only  be  set  up  for 
producing  cream,  and  if  that  milk  be  allowed 
to  stand  to  throw  up  the  whole  of  its  cream, 
even  till  it  begins  sensibly  to  taste  sourish, 
and  if  that  cream  be  afterwards  carefully  mt^ 
naged,  the  butter  thus  obtained  will  be  of  a 
quality  greatly  superior  to  what  can  usually  be 
obtained  at  market,  and  its  quantity  not  con- 
siderably lefs,  than  if  the  whole  of  the  milk 
had  been  treated  alike  *.     This,  therefore,  is 

%' ' : 

"^  Among  other  reasons  that  induced  .me  .to  separata 
about  the  half  of  the  milk^  tlie  following  may  be  stated. 
Whilst  I  was  employed  in  making  the  experiments  on 

milk 
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the  practice  that  I  should  think  most  likely  to 
suit  the  frugal  farmer,  as  his  butter,  though  of 
a  superior  quality,  could  be  afforded  at  a  price 
that  would  always  insure  it  a  rapid  sale. 

From  these  general  observations  on  milk,  it 
is  necefsary  we  should  proceed  to  particulars. 
No  dairy  can  be  managed  with  profit,  unlefs 
a  place  properly  adapted  for  keeping  the  milk, 
and  for  carrying  on  the  different  operations  of 
Ac  dairy,  be  first  provided.  The  necefsary 
requisites  of  a  good  milk-house  are,  that  it  be 


milk  above-mentioned,  it  chanced  that  among  my  cows 
there  was  one  which  had  mifsed  having  a  calf  that  season, 
and  still  continued  to  give  milk.  Her  milk,  as  is  not  un« 
common  in  these  circumstances,  tasted  sensibly  sail. 
On  trying  the  different  parcels  of  that  milk,  however, 
•it  was  perceived  that  the  first-drawn  milk  was  extremely 
salt  to  the  taste,  and  that  the  last  was  perfectly  sweet. 
On  an  afler  trial,  made  with  a  view  to  ascertain  what  pro- 
portion of  the  milk  was  salt,  it  was  found  that  the  salt- 
nefs  decreased  gradually  from  the  beginning,  and  was 
entirely  gone  when  nearly  one  half  of  the  milk  was 
drawn  oflT,  so  that  all  the  bft-drawn  half  of  the  milk  was 
qaite  tweet.  I  intended  to  have  tried  if  otlier  nauseous 
tastes  that  sometimes  affect  milk,  such  as  that  from  tur- 
nips, cabbages,  &c.  were  peculiarly  confined  to  the  Hrst-? 
drawn  milk  or  not ;  but  other  avocations  prevented  me 
from  ascertaining  this  fact* 
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cool  sb  summer,  md  wann  in  winter,  so  as  to 
pefscfve  a  tetx^rature  nearly  the  sane 
throughout  the  whole  year ;  and  that  it  faa 
dry,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  kept  tleae  aad 
sweet  at  all  time^.  As  it  is  on  most  occasions 
difficult  tocontiive  a  place  within  the  dwellings 
bouse  that  can  .polsefs  all  these  requisites,  i 
would  advise  that  a  separate  building  should 
be  always  erected,  which  may,  in  eveiy  sitiUH 
tion,  be  reared  at  a  very  small  expense,  and 
will  answer  the  puipose  much  better  than 
of  those  expensive  structures  I  have 
that  were  built  by  noblemen  or  gentlemen  for 
this  use. 

This  structurt  btjght,  if  porsible,  to  be  cract- 
ed  near  to  a  cool  spring,  or  running  water, 
where  easy  accefs  can  be  had  to  it  by  4iie 
cows,  and  where  it  is  not  liable  to  be  inceniH 
modcd  by  stagnant  water. 

The  intention  of  such  a  building,  with  all 
its  conveniences,  is  merely  to  enable  the  4it« 
tentivc  owner  of  a  dairy  to  keep  his  milk  in 
a  proper  degree  of  temperature,  both  duril^^ 
the  summer  and  the  winter  season,  without 
much  trouble  or  expense  to  himself;  as  aqj 
considerable  variation  in  the^  degree  of 
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feads  greatlj  to  denu^  his  operatioiis,  and  ta 
Jiriiiiili  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  daily. 
IF  the  heat  be  too  great,  the  milk  suddeoty 
twigfihfes,  without  admitting  of  any  separa- 
Cbb  of  the  cream,  and  it  is  so  suddenly  ren- 
4bnd  sour  as  greatly  to  mar  crery  operation  ^ 
t,tm  the  other  hand,  the  milk  be  kept  in  too 
mU  a  temperature,  the  cream  separates  from 
k  Anrfy  and  with  diflh:ulty,it  acquires  a  bitter 
ad  Asagreeable  taste,  the  butter  can  scarcely 
le  made  to  come  at  all,  and  when  it  is  ob- 
is so  pale  in  the  colour,  so  small  in 
,  so  poor  to  the  taste,  hard  and  brittle 
fi  consistence,  and  of  so  little  value  in  every 
leipect,  as  to  btrng  a  very  low  price  at  the 
compared  to  what  it  wotdd  have  pro- 
had  it  been  preserved  in  a  proper  de- 
ffBt€t  warmdi. 

£ipejunents  have  not  yet  been  made  to  as- 
wabm  what  is  die  precise  degree  of  heat  diat 
■  the  most  favourable  for  die  diflSnent  opera- 
of  the  dairv.  From  the  trials  I  have 
mjself,  I  have  leasdn  to  believe,  that 
die  heat  is  from  50  to  55  degtees  on 
t's  thermometer,  the  separation  of 
cream  from  milk,  which  is  the  most  im- 
opertfion  of  the  'daiiy»  goes  ibiw:crd 
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Tv'ith  the  greatest  regularity.  I  ani)  therefore^ 
inclined  to  think,  that  this  will  be  found  to  be 
the  temperature  that  ought  to  be  aimed  at  in 
the  dairy ;  but  I  do  not  here  pretend  to  decide 
with  a  dogmatic  precision ;  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  latitude  in  this  respeet  may,  perhapSj 
be  allowable  ;  but  from  the  best  observations 
I  have  been  able  to  make,  it  seems  to  nie 
highly  probable,  that  when  the  heat  exceeds 
60  degrees,  the  operations  become  difficult 
and  dangerous ;  and  when  it  falls  below  the 
40th  degree,  they  can  scarcely  be  carried  for- 
ward with  am;  degree  of  economy  or  propriety. 
Till  farther  experiments,  therefore,  shall  as- 
certain this  point,  we  may  take  it  as  a  safe 
rule,  that  the  heat  should  be  kept  up,  if  pos- 
hihle,  between  the  50th  and  55th  degree  ;  and 
to  ascertain  this  point,  a  thermometer,  gradu- 
ated by  Fahrenheit's  scale,  should  be  hung  up 
perpetually  in  the  milk-house,  to  give  notice 
to  the  owner  of  any  alterations  in  the  tempe- 
rature that  might  affect  his  interest. 

In  winter,  should  the  cold  ever  become  too 
great,  it  might  be  occasionally  dispelled,  either 
by  placing  a  barrel  full  of  hot  water,  close 
bunged  up,  upon  the  table,  where  it  might  be 
Lllowed  to  remain  till  it  cooled — or  some  hot 
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biicks  might  be  employed  for  the  purpose. 

This  I  should  prefer  to  any  kind  of  chaffing- 
dish,  with  burning  embers  in  it,  as  the  vapour 
ftom  the  coals  (which  very  soon  affects  the 
taste  of  the  milk)  would  thus  be  avoided. 

The  next  object  that  demands  attention  is, 
flic  utensils  of  the  dairy.     These  in  general 
most,  from  the  nature  of  the  businefs,  be  made 
of  wood.     But  of  late  many  persons,  who 
affect  a  superior  degree  of  elegance  and  neat- 
nefs,  have  employed  vefsels  made  of  lead,  or 
of  common  earthen-ware,  for  various  purposes 
in  the  dairy.     But,  as  the  acid  of  milk  very 
readily  difsolves  lead,  brafs,  or  copper,  and 
vnth  these  forms  a  compound  of  a  poisonous 
nature,    such    vefsels   must     be    accounted 
highly  pernicious  in  the  dairy,  and  therefore 
ought  to  be  banished  from  it.     The  same  may 
be  said  of  vefsels  of  any  of  the  common  kinds 
of  earthen-ware,  which   being  glazed  with 
lead,  and  the  glazing  soluble  in  acid,  are 
equally  improper.      Mr.  Hayes  has  recom- 
mended cast-iron  as  a  proper  substitute  for 
these ;  but  this  metal  also  is  soluble  in  acids; 
and  though  the  solution  be  not  poisonous  like 
the  others,  yet,  as  it  may  effect  the  taste  of  the 
products  of  the  dairy,  and  render  their  medical 
reUime  III.  S 
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qualities  different  from  what  they  would  natu- 
rally have  been,  the  use  of  these  also  should 

•  ••  .  . 

be  laid  aside.  In  short,  excepting  vefsels  of 
tme  porcelain,  or  glafs,  which  are  greatly  too 
expensive,  I  know  of  none  that  could  be  with 
propriety  substituted  for  wooden  vefsels,  in  the 
dairy.  China,  or  glafs  vefsels,  however,  for 
obvious  reasons^  can  never  come  into  generaJ 
use  in  the  dairy  j  nor  will  the  sensible  hus- 
bandman ever  think  of  any  other  than  wooden 
dishes  for  his  milk  ;  as  these,  if  properly  ma- 
naged, can  be  kept  as  sweet  and  pure  as  thf 
imagination  can  conceive.  This  fact  is  so  ge- 
nerally known,  as  to  render  wooden  dairy  uten- 
sils comriion  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  so  as 
that  they  can  be  readily  procured  every  where 
of  a  proper  quality,  and  form  of  construction, 
and  therefore  nothing  more  on  this  subject 
need  be  here  said. 

The  creaming  dishes  (so  I  call  the  vefsels  ii^ 
which  the  milk  is  placed  for  throwing  up 
cream)  when  properly  cleaned,  sweet,  and 
coolj  are  to  be  filled  with  the  milk  as  soon  after 
it  is  drawn  from  the  cow  as  pofsible,  having 
been  first  strained  carefully  through  a  close 
strainer,  formed  of  a  large  wooden  bowl,  with 
a  Hole  at  the  bottom,  covered  with  a  very  close 
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sicvp  of  fine  wire,  (silver  wire  is  best)  or  hair 
web  woren  Cpr  that  purpose;  or  thin  cloth  of 
any  kind,  (I  should  always  prefer  the  wire,  as 
most  durable  and  cleanly)  so  as  to  keei*  back 
hairs,  &c.  that  may  accidentally  fall  from  the 
cow.  These  dishes  should  never  exceed  three 
inches  in  depth,  whatever  be  their  other  di- 
mensions; ^nd  if  the  plan  recommended 
above  of  separating  the  milk  into  tvvo  parts, 
and  of  keeping  each  cow's  milk  by  itself,  shall 
be  followed,  it  would  be  convenient  to  have 
them  made  of  such  dimensions  as  to  contain 
about  one  and  a  half,  or  twQ  gallons  English. 
As  soon  as  they  are  filled,  they  are  to  be  place4 
on  the  shelves  in  the  milk -house,  where  they 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  perfectly  undis- 
turbed till  it  be  judged  expedient  to  separate 
thp  cream  from  them. 

The  length  of  time  that  should  elapse  before 
the  cream  be  separated,  will  depend  upon  the 
degree  of  heat  at  the  time,  and  the  particular 
views  of  the  owner  of  the  dairy.  In  a  mode- 
rately warm  temperature  of  the  air,  if  very  fine 
butter  be  intended,  it  should  not  be  allowed 
to  stand  more  than  six  or  eight  hours.  For 
ordinary  good  butter  it  may  safely  be  let  stand 
twelve  hours,  or  more ;  but  where  the  dairy  is 

S2 
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SO  large  as  to  afford  a  sufEcient  quantity  of 
cream,  and  where  the  very  best  butter  is  in- 
tended, (the  milk  being  to  be  converted  to 
some  other  use  while  yet  sweet)  it  may  be 
separated  after  standing  only  two,  three,  or 
four  hours. 

When  the  cream  is  to  be  separated,  the  milk- 
pan  should  be  taken  from  the  shelf,  and  placed 
on  the  table.    The  cream  is  then  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  edges  of  the  velsel,  to  which  it 
firmly  adheres,  by  means  of  a  knife  with  a 
blunt  edge  provided  for  that  purpose,    (the 
blade  formed  either  of  pure  silver  or  of  fine 
ivory)  which  should  be  made  to  run  round  the 
edges  of  the  whole.     The  cream  is  then  to  be 
carefully  drawn  towards  one  side  by  means  of 
a  skimming-dish,    and  then  lifted  up  with 
great  nicety  so  as  to  take  the  whole  without 
any  of  the  milk,  if  pofsible.    This  requires  a 
dexterity  of  manipulation*  that  can  be  ac* 
quired  by  practice  alone  y  but  it  is  of  great 


*  This  may  be  accounted  a  cramp  word,  but  it  Ch 

prcfsestlie  idea  intended  so  much  better  than  ^eratktfX 

/Ttctfsy  or  tr.y  other  word  in  cercmrn  u?e,  that  I  could  ool 

think  of  rejecting  it ;  and  hope  it  will  soon  rome  to  bo 

as  generally  used  at  any  other  word  in  the  language* 
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importance  to  the  succefs  of  the  dairy  that  it 
be  well  done,  for  if  any  part  of  the  cream  be 
left,  the  quantity  of  butter  will  be  diminished ; 
and  if  any  part  of  the  milk  be  taken,  its  qua- 
lity will  be  debased.  The  wooden  skimming- 
dishes  commonly  employed,  seem  not  to  be  so 
handy  for  this  purpose  as  could  be  wished. 
An  improvement  on  this  apparatus  might  be 
suggested* 

When  the  cream  is  thiis  obtained,  it  ought 
to  be  immediately  put  into  a  vefsel  by  itself, 
there  to  be  kept  till  a  proper  quantity  be  col- 
lected for  being  made  into  butter:  and  no 
vefsel  can  be  better  adapted  for  that  purpose 
than  a  firm  neat-made  wooden  barrel,  in  size 
proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  dairy,  open 
at  one  end,  with  a  lid  exactly  fitted  to  close 
it.  In  the  under  part  of  this  vefsel,  close  to 
the  bottom,  should  be  placed  a  cock,  or  spigot, 
for  drawing  off  from  time  to  time  any  thin 
serous  part  of  the  milk  that  may  chance  to  be 
there  generated ;  for  should  this  be  allowed  to 
remain,  it  acts  upon  the  cream  in  a  powerful 
manner,  and  greatly  diminishes  the  richnefs  of 
the  quality  of  the  butter.  The  inside  of  the 
opening  of  the  barrel  should  be  covered  with 
a  bit  of  close  fine  wire  (silver)  gauze  netting 
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to  keep  back  the  cream,  while  the  serum  is 
allowed  to  pafs ;  and  the  barrel  on  its  stand 
should  be  inclined  a  little  forward  in  the  top 
to  allow  the  whole  to  run  off. 

Many  persons  who  have  had  little  expe- 
rience in  the  dairy  believe,  that  no  butter  can 
be  of  the  finest  quality,  except  that  which  has 
been  made  from  cream  that  has  not  been  kept 
above  one  day ;  but  this  is  a  very  great  mis- 
take. So  far  indeed  is  this  opinion  fir6m  being 
well  founded,  that  it  is  in  very  few  cases  that 
even  tolerably  good  butter  can  be  obtained 
from  cream  that  is  not  more  than  one  day  old. 
The  separation  of  butter  from  cream,  only  takes 
place  after  the  cream  has  attained  a  certain 
degree  of  r.cidity.  If  it  be  agitated  before 
that  acidity  has  begun  to  take  place,  no  butter 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  agitation  must  be 
continued  till  the  time  that  that  soumefs  is 
produced,  after  which  the  butter  begins  to 
form.  In  summer,  while  the  climature  if 
warm,  the  beating  may  be,  without  very  much 
difficulty,  continued  until  the  acidity  be  pro- 
duced, so  that  butter  may  be  got ;  but  in  this 
case  the  procefs  is  long  and  tedious,  and  the 
butter  is,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  soft  con- 
sistence, and  tough  and  gluey  to  tlie  touch. 
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If  this  procefs  be  attempted  during  the  cold 
weather  in  winter,  butter  can  scarcely  be  in 
any  way  obtained,  unlefs  by  the  application 
of  some  great  degree  of  heat,  which  some- 
times afsists  in  producing  a  very  inferior  kind 
of  butter,  that  is  white,  hard,  and  brittle,  with 
very  little  taste,  and  almost  unfit  for  any  culi- 
nary purpose  whatever. 

The  judicious  farmer,  therefore,  will  not 
SLUempt  to  imitate  this  practice,  but  will  allow 
fciis  cream  to  remain  in  the  vefsel  appropriated 
'or  keeping  it,  until  it  has  acquired  that  proper 
degree  of  acidity  that  fits  it  for  being  made  into 
Gutter  with  great  ease,  by  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  agitation,  and  by  which  procefs 
oijy  very  fine  butter  ever  can  be  obtained. 

How  long  cream  ought  to  be  kept  before  it 
attains  the  precise  degree  of  acidity  that  is 
*^ccefsary  to  form  the  very  best  butter,  and 
^ow  long  it  may  be  kept  after  that  period  be- 
fore its  quality  be  sensibly  diminished,  has 
*iever  yet,  I  presume,  been  ascertained  by  any 
Experiments  that  can  be  relied  on.  So  little 
*^icety  has  been  observed  in  this  respect  by 
pJ'aciical  farmers,  even  those  who  have  a  high 
^'Eputation  for  making  good  butter,  that  few- 
6  S4 
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of  them  ever  think  of  observing  any  precise 
rule  in  this  respect  with  regard  to  the  different 
portions  of  their  cream,  seeing  they  in  general 
make  in^o  butter  all  the  cream  they  have  cok 
lected  since  the  former  churning,  so  that  the 
new  and  the  old  is  all  beaten  up  together; 
and  I  can  find  nothing  like  a  uniform  rule 
established  among  them  as  to  the  time  that 
should  intervene  between  one  churning  and 
another,  that  being  usually  determined  by  local 
or  accidental  circumstances.  I  am,  myself^ 
inclined  to  believe,  that  if  the  cream  be  care* 
fully  kept,  and  no  serous  matter  allowed  to 
lodge  about  it,  a  very  great  latitude  may  safely 
be  admitted  in  this  respect.  How  long  cream 
may  be  thus  kept  in  our  climate,  without  ren- 
dering the  butter  made  from  it  of  a  bad  qua- 
lity, I  cannot  say ;  but  I  can  say  with  certainty, 
that  it  may  be  kept  good  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  is  in  general  suspected,  even  a  great 
many  weeks.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
cream,  which  has  been  kept  three  or  four  days 
in  summer,  is  in  excellent  condition  for  being 
hiade  into  butters  and  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve, that  from  three  days  to  seven  may  be 
found  in  general  to  be  the  best  time  for  keep- 
ing cream  before  churning ;  though,  if  cir- 
cumstances make  it  necefsary,  a  considerable 
latitude,  in  this  respect,  may  be  allowed. 
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If,  however,  it  should  chance  that  any  far- 
mer has  such  a  quantity  of  cream  as  might  be 
worth  his  while  to  churn  once  every  day,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  him  from  doing  it.  He 
has  only  to  provide  a  separate  vefsel  for  hold- 
ing the  cream  for  each  day  he  means  it  should 
stand  before  churning ;  if  three  days,  three 
vefsels ;  if  four  days,  four  vefsels  ;  and  so  on. 
Thus  he  might  chum  every  day  cream  of  three 
days  old,  or  of  four,  or  any  other  number  of 
days  old,  that  he  might  incline.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  it  were  found  that  the  cream  of 
two,  of  three,  or  of  a  greater  number  of  days 
gathering,  was  required  to  make  a  proper 
churning,  it  might  be  easy  so  to  contrive  it  as 
to  churn  every  day,  as  will  be  obvious  to  any 
one  who  shall  think  upon  the  subject.  In 
this  way  the  operations  of  a  dairy  may  be  kept 
perfectly  regular  and  easy  *. 

The  vefsel  in  which  butter  is  made,  usually 


*  Some  persons  choose  to  churn  the  whole  of  the  milk 
without  separating  any  part  of  the  cream.  In  this  way 
they  obtain  a  greater  quantity  of  butter,  though  of  an  in- 
ferior quality.  By  careful  management,  however,  espe- 
cially if  a  portion  of  the  first-drawn  milk  be  separated, 
very  good  butter  may  be  obtained;  but  I  think  the  prac- 
tice»  00  many  accountSi  is  not  to  be  recemmended« 
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called  a  chitrn,  admits,  in  the  form  of  it,  a  con^ 
siderable  diversity,  llie  simplest  that  I  hdve 
seen  I  should  prefer  as  the  best,  merely  bc^ 
cause  it  admits  of  being  better  cleaned,  and  of 
having  the  butter  more  easily  separated  from 
the  milk,  than  any  of  the  others ;  this  is  the 
old-fashioned  upright  churn,  having  a  long 
handle  with  a  foot  to  it  perforated  with  holes^ 
for  the  purpose  of  beating  the  cream,  by  b^ing 
moved  upward  and  downward  by  hand.  Bitt 
though,  for  the  reasons  afsigned,  I  should  pte- 
fer  that  form  of  a  churn,  other  persolis  ttiay 
choose  that  which  they  like  best,  as  all  the 
sorts,  under  skilful  management,  wilt  perform 
the  busin^fs  perfectly  well.  Indeed^  if  the 
cream  be  prepared  as  above  directed,  the  pro* 
cefs  of  churning  will  be  so  easy,  as  to  render 
those  utensils  in  general  the  most  commo* 
dious  which  caa  be  most  easily  filled  and 
emptied. 

In  the  procefs  of  churning,  much  greater 
nicety  is  required  than  most  persons  seem  to 
be  aware  of.  A  few  hasty  irregular  strokes 
may  render  the  whole  of  the  butter  of  scarce* 
]y  any  value,  that,  but  for  this  circumstance^ 
would  have  been  of  the  finest  quality.  The 
•wner  of  an  extensive  dairy,  therefore,  should 
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b^  extremely  attentive  to  this  circumstance, 
and  should  be  at  great  pains  to  procure  a 
pfopet  person  for  managing^  this  branch  of 
ixismefs.  This  person  ought  to  be  of  a  cool 
phlegmatic  temper,  sedate  disposition  and 
character,  and  ought  never  to  allow  another 
person,  especially  those  who  are  young,  to 
touch  the  chum,  without  the  greatest  caution 
and  circumspection.  Those  who  have  been 
iBed  to  see  cream  churned  that  has  not  been 
properly  prepared,  will  think,  perhaps,  that 
thi$  would  be  severe  labour  in  a  large  dairy 
for  one  person ;  but  nothing  is  more  easy,  as 
to  the  bodily  labour  it  requires,  than  the  pro* 
cc6  of  butter-making,  where  the  cream  has 
been  duly  prepared. 

The  butter,  when  made,  must  be  immedi- 
ately separated  from  the  milk,  and  being  put 
iato  a  clean  dish,  (the  most  convenient  shape 
i$  that  of  a  shallow  bowl)  the  inside  of  which, 
tf  of  wood,  should  be  well  rubbed  with  com- 
mon salt,  to  prevent  the  butter  from  adhering 
to  it;  the  butter  should  be  prefsed  and  work- 
ed with  a  flat  wooden  ladle,  or  skimming 
dish,  having  a  short  handle,  so  as  to  force  out 
all  the  milk  that  was  lodged  in  the  cavities  of 
the  mafs,    A  considerable  degree  of  strength^ 
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as  well  as  of  dexterity,  is  required  in  this  mani-' 
pulation.  The  thing  wanted  is  to  force  out 
the  milk  entirely,  with  as  little  tawing  of  the 
butter  as  pofsible  ;  for  if  the  milk  be  not  en- 
tirely taken  away,  the  butter  will  infallibly 
spoil  in  a  short  time,  and  if  it  be  much  worked^ 
the  butter  will  become  tough  and  gluey^ 
which  greatly  debases  its  quality.  This  butter 
is  in  some  places  beaten  up  by  the  bandy 
which  I  consider  as  an  indelicate  and  bar- 
barous practice. 

Some  persons  employ  cold  water  in  this 
operation,  which  they  pour  upon  tht  butter, 
and  thus,  as  they  say,  wash  it  ^  but  this  prac- 
tice is  not  only  uselefs,  as  the  butter  can  be 
perfectly  cleared  of  the  milk  without  it,  but 
also  pernicious,  because  the  quality  of  the 
butter  is  thus  debased  in  an  astonishing  de- 
gree. Nothing  is  so  hurtful  in  a  dairy  as 
water  improperly  used,  which,  if  mixed  in 
any  way  with  either  milk  or  butter,  tends 
greatly  to  debase  the  quality  of  the  last. 

When  the  butter  is  entirely  freed  from  the 
milk,  if  it  is  to  be  sold  sweet,  it  may  be  made 
up  into  any  form  that  is  most  generally  liked 
at  the  market  where  it  is  to  be  sold.  If  the  heat 
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should  be  so  great  as  to  render  it  too  soft  to 
receive  the  imprefsion  of  the  mould,  it  may 
be  put  into  small  vcf^els,  which  may  be  allow- 
ed to  swim  in  the  trough  of  cold  water  under 
the  table,  but  without  allowing  any  of  that 
M^ater  to  touch  the  butter ;    there  it  will  in  a 
short  time  acquire  the  necefsary  degree  of  firm- 
iiefs,  (especially  if  a  little  bit  of  ice  shall  have 
been  put  into  the  bason)  after  which  it  may 
*^e  taken  out  and  moulded  into  proper  form. 
^t  should  then  be  put  down,  in  proper  dishes, 
^Pon   the   stone   border  that   surrounds  the 
5''^^gh,  where  it  may  be  kept  cool  and  firm  till 
^t  be  packed  up  to  go  to  market. 

In  every  part  of  the  foregoing  procefs,  it  is 

^*  tlie  utmost  importance  that  the  vcfsels,  and 

^^^xy  thing  else  about  the  dairy,  be  kept  per- 

^^^tily  clean  and  sweet,  for  without  this  prc- 

tion  there  neither  can  be  pleasure  nor  profit 

'"ived  from  it.     This  is  a  circumstance  so 

iversally  admitted,  that  it  may  seem  super- 

**^Ous  to  take  notice  of  it  in  this  place.     Yet, 

^*'^c:>ugh  this  be  generally  known  and  admitted, 

^^ci  though  every  person   who  attempts  to 

^^^nage  a  dairy  of  any  sort  may  intend  to 

*^<ive  things  clean  and  proper,  they  may  never- 

^•^^Icfs  be,  in  some  cases,  at  a  Jofs  for  the  pro^ 
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per  way  of  effecting  their  intentions^  .or  of 
guarding  against  certain  evils,  which,  if  once 
allowed  to  take  place  in  the  dairy,  will  not 
be  easily  removed.  As  soon  as  the  cream  is 
separated  from  the  milk,  the  dishes  should  be 
carried  out  of  the  milk-house, and  immediate^ 
emptied,  and  the  skimmed  milk  applied  to  the 
uses  that  the  owner  of  the  dairy  judges  to  be 
most  advantageous  to  him.  As  soon  after  the 
dishes  are  emptied  as  pofsible,  they  must  be 
well  washed  with  scalding  hot  water,  which 
should  be  kept  in  readinefs  for  that  purpose  i 
and  as  the  naked  hand  cannot  be  put  among 
tl:c  scalding  water,  a  scrubbing-bpish  of  9 
proper  construction  must  be  kept  in  rcadincis 
for  that  use.  ITiis  m^y  be  made  of  a  buncb 
of  wire,  firmly  bound  up  with  strong  pack- 
thread, where  other  materials  cannot  be  had; 
but  the  stumps  of  an  old  heath-besom,  after 
the  small  twigs  have  been  worn  off,  firmly 
bound  together,  are  found  to  answer  this  pur- 
pose remarkably  well,  nor  ought  any  thing 
else  to  be  sought  for  where  that  can  be  hadj 
for  this  is  both  firm  and  tough,  so  as  to  stand 
the  work  extremelv  well. 

After  the  dishes  have  been  thus  perfectly 
scalded,  and  thoroughly   scrubbed  in  every 
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part,  they  must  be  carefully  rinsed  vvitli  blood* 
warm  water,  and  well  scoured  by  hand  with  9 
coarse  linen  cloth.     They  are  then  to  be  turn- 
ed down,  one  by  one,  as  they  are  fiuished, 
bottom  upwards,  upon  a  clean  shelving  board 
to  drip.     When  the  whole  are  gone  over  in 
this  way,  the  dairy-inaid  returns  to  the  first 
done,  and  with  a  ^ry  cloth  wipes  them  one  by 
one   as  clean  as  pofsible.      They  are    flicn 
placed  in  ranges,  so  as  to  be  exposed  fully  to 
the  action  of  the  sun  and  air  on  the  inside, 
that  the  whole  of  the  moisture  may  be  dried 
up  as  quickly  as  may  be  ;  for  nothing  tends  so 
soon  to  destroy  the  sweetnefs  that  is  so  desir- 
able in  dairy  vefsels,  as  for  the  moisture  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  long  about  them.    There- 
fore in  dull  foggy  weather,  when  this  cannot 
be  quickly  dried  up  by  the  external  air,  it  is 
nccefsary  to  do  it  by  the  aid  of  fire  in  the 
house.     As  soon  as  the  di5>hes  are  thoroughly 
dried,  they  must  be  carried  into  the  shade, 
and  placed  in  order  on  shelves  to  cool,  to  be 
in  rcadinefs  for  use  when  they  shall  be  again 
wanted. 

But  should  the  milk  have  been  suffered  at 
any  time  to  remain  so  long  in  the  dish  as  to 
become  sour,  the   wood    instantly  becomes 
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talnlrd  with  that  aciciij,  so  as  to  act  as  a 
kavcn  upon  anv  miJk  that  shaH  be  sfter- 
wards  put  into  it,  which  never  fails  to 
lat^:  Vf^ithout  separating  any  cream,  and 
neither  he  employed  in  making  butter 
cheese,  and  is  consequently  lost  in  the 
'lljc  ficalding  above  described,  is  by  no 
$uflicicnt  to  remove  this  destructive  taint  ; 
ns  the  dishes  arc  totally  uselefs  till  that  be  ic« 
movcd,  the  following  more  efficacious  procefs 
must  he  adopted  : — 

Fill  the  vcfscl  with  water  scalding  hot,  and 
into  that  put  a  considerable  quantity  of  hot 
ashcsi  and  small  red  embers  from  the  fire. 
Stir  it  about  frequently,  scrubbing  it  well  in 
rvi-ry  part  with  the  scrubber.  Let  this  re* 
main  a  considerable  time;  then  empty  the 
dish,  scrub  it  as  usual  with  scalding  hot  water, 
linsinij  it  well  with  hot,  and  then  with  cold 
water.  Then  fill  it  to  the  brim  with  cold 
water,  belter  if  that  w.itcr  can  be  made  to  run 
into  it  in  a  continued  stream,  and  flow  over 
the  brim  ;  let  it  stand  in  this  state  ten  or 
twelve  hours  or  more,  after  which  wipe  and 
dry  it,  and  if  the  taint  has  not  been  vciy 
strong,  it  will  then  be  lit  for  use. 
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'  If  the  ashes  of  your  fite  should  chance  ttt 
omtain  very  little  salt,  this  Operation  may 
pcihaps  not  prove  effectual.  Iti  that  case,  add 
1  mall  proportion  of  potash  dlbiig  with  the 
embers,  &c.  or  quick-lime  may  be  employed 
tfong  with  the  potash,  which  greatly  adds  to 
iti  cleansing  power.  But  in  all  cases  where 
teooarse  is  had  to  this  procefs,  take  great  care 
Aat  the  dishes  be  well  cleaned  by  the  rubber 
U:  each  time  ;  and  that  cold  water  be  allowed 
to  stand  a  considerable  time  in  them,  which 
AouM  be  frequently  changed,  that  the  whole 
^  the  salts  may  be  extracted  by  it  before  they 
be  used  again^ 


ST 


The  dishes  for  holding  the  cream,  and  the 
dnni,  require  to  be  scalded,  scrubbed,  rinsed^ 
sAd  dried,  after  each  time  they  ate  used,  in 
Ae  same  manner  as  the  milk  dishes ;  but,  as  a 
loiir  t^int  is  not  here  so  prejudicial,  it  is  not 
'^cCe&aty  to  guard  so  carefully  against  it  as  in 
Ae  milk  dishes.  But  if  ever  this  taint  should 
Iwome  too  strong,  it  may  be  diminished  by 
Acpioccls  above  described. 

• 

On  some  occasions  a  part,  or  the  whole  of 
w  butter  may,  perhaps,  be  disposed  of  fresh  y 
Volume  I /I.  T 
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but  it  must  be  salted  before  it  can  be  carriei 
to  a  distant  market.  And  as  this  part  of  the 
procefs  requires  as  great  nicety  as  any  other,  a 
few  remarks  on  the  subject  shall  be  added.    . 

\Voodcn  vefsels  arc,  upon  the  whole,  mofit 

proper  to  be  employed  for  containing  salted 

butter.      These  should  be  made   of  cooper 

work,  very  firm,  and  tightly  joined  With  strong 

wooden  hoops.     It  will  be  advisable  ta  make 

them  very  strong  whcue  circumstances  permit 

them  to  be  returned  to  the  dairy ;  for  as  it  is  a 

matter  of  considerable  difficulty  to  season  new 

vefsels  so  well  as  that  they  shall  not  afiect  the 

taste  of  the  butter,  it  is  always  advisable  to 

employ  the  old  vefsels  rather  than  make  new 

ones,  as  long  as  they  continue  firm  and  sound. 

Oak  is  the  best  wood  for  the  bottom^  and 

staves  and  broad  Dutch  split  hoops  are  to  be 

preferred  to  all  others,  where  they  can  be  had* 

Iron  hoops  should  be  rejected^  as  the  rust 

from   them   will  in  time  sink  through  the 

wood,  though  it  be  very  thick,  and  injure  the 

colour  of  the  butter :  one  iron  hoop^  however^ 

should  be  put  at  the  top,  and  another  below 

beyond  the  bottom,  the  projection  below  the 

bottom  being  made   deep  for  this  purpose; 

No  form  is  more  convenient  than  that  of  a 
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bonrl,  unlefs,  perhaps,  it  be  that  of  a  truncated 
with  the  apex  uppermost ;  as  in  this 
the  butter  never  can  rise  from  the 
I,  and  float  upon  the  brine,  which  it 
win  sometimes  do  in  the  under  part  of  a  barrel 
brine  is  neceisaiy.  But  this  inconve- 
mav  be  easily  obviated,  by  driving  a 
peg  with  any  kind  of  a  head  into  the 
before  it  be  filled,  as  the  butter  closehr 
ig  that  head  all  round,  will  be  kept 
firm  in  its  fJace. 


*  -  •  -  ■  I 


aid  vefsel  may  be  prepared  for  again  re- 
butter, by  the  ordinary  procefs  of 
;,  rinsing,  and  drying ;  but  to  season  a 
requires  greater  care.  This  is  to 
by  filling  it  firequently  with  scalding 
Ty  aUowing  it  to  remain  till  it  slowly  cools. 
If  hay,  or  other  sweet  vegetablesy  are  put 
it  9kmg  with  die  water,  it  is  sometimes 
to  facilitate  the  procefs.  But  in  all 
frequent  effudons  of  hot  water  afe  very 
ry,  and  a  considerable  time  is  required 
the?  can  be  rendered  fit  for  use.  The 
dm  ought  to  be  particularly  guarded 
will  respect  to  this  particular,  or  be  may  soon 
his  character  at  market. 

T2 
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After  the  butter  has  been  beaten  up  and 
cleared  from  the  milk,  as  before  directed^  it 
is  ready  for  being  salted.  Let  the  veisel  into 
which  it  is  to  be  put,  after  being  rendered  as 
clean  and  sweet  as  pofsible,  be  rubbed  all 
over  in  the  inside  with  common  salt^  and  let  a 
iittle  melted  butter  be  run  into  the  cavity  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  sides  at  their  joining 
all  round,  so  as  to  fill  it  and  make  it  every 
where  flush  with  the  bottom  and  sides.  It  is 
then  fit  to  receive  the  butter. 

Common  salt  is  almost  the  Only  substance 
that  has  been  hitherto  employed  for  die  pur- 
pose of  preserving  butter ;  but  I  have  found,  by 
experience,  that  the  following  composition  is, 
in  many  respects,  preferable  to  it,  as  it  not 
only  preserves    the  butter  more  efiectuaiiv 
fi'om  any  taint  of  rancidity,  but  makes  it  also 
look  better,  and  taste  sweeter,  richer,  and  more 
marrowy,  than  if  the  same  butter  had  been 
cured  with  common  salt  alone.     I  have  fie- 
quently  made   comparative    trials   with  die 
same  butter,  and  always  found  the  diffeitnce 
much  greater  than  could  be  well  conceifcd. 
The  composition  is  as  follows  : 

6 
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■  Take  of  sugar  one  part,  of  nitre  one  part, 
and  of  the  best  Spanish  great  salt,  (or  of 
Dr.  Swediaur's  best  salt  *,  which  is  still 
better  than  the  former,  being  cleaner) 
two  parts.  Beat  the  whole  into  a  fine 
powder^  mix  them  well  together,  and  put 
them  by  for  use, 

Of  this  copipositioQ  one  ounce  should  be 
put  to  every  sixteen  ounces  of  butter  f;  mix 


*  Dr.  Swediaur  carries  on  a  manufacture  of  salt  at 
Preitonpans,  near  Edinburgh,  after  the  Dutch  method; 
this  the  Dutch  sell  by  the  name  of  salt  upon  salt;  it  is 
equally  strong  with  the  beat  Spanish  salt,  ^nd  much  freer 
from  impurities  of  every  sort,  and  the  Doctor  sells  it  at  a 
moderate  price.  Were  this  salt  suQicientlv  known  to  be 
brought  into  general  use  for  curing  fish,  butter,  beef^ 
pork,  bacon,  hams,  tongues,  and  other  articles  of  pro- 
vision, it  would  much  promote  the  prosperity  of  this 
country,  as  these  could  be  as  well  cured  by  it  as  with 
i'oreign  salt,  and  at  a  much  smaller  expense, 

f  It  is  of  great  consequence  that  every  procefji,  which 
requires  much  thought  or  nicety,  should  be  banished,  if 
poCuhle,  from  all  branches  of  manufacture.  On  this  prin« 
ciple,  as  some  difficulty  might  arise  in  proportioning  the 
quantity  of  salt  to  unequal  weights  of  butter,  I  should 
advise  that  every  person  who  means  ip  adopt  this  practice 
ac  large,  should  begin  with  providing  himself  with  a  steel- 
yard so  constructed  as  that  sixteen  ounces  in  the  one 

scalf 
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this  salt  thoroughly  with  the  butter  as  soon 
as  it  has  been  freed  from  the  milk,  and  put  it, 
without  lofs  of  time  down  into  the  vefsel  pre- 
pared to  receive  it,  prefsing  it  so  close  as  tq 
leave  no  air-holes,  or  any  kind  of  cavities  with- 
in it.  Smooth  the  surface,  and  if  you  expect 
that  it  will  be  above  a  day  or  two  before  you 
can  add  more,  cover  it  close  up  with  a  piece 
of  clean  linen,  and  above  that  a  piece  of 
wetted  parchment,  or  for  want  of  that,  fine 
linen  that  has  been  dipped  in  melted  butter, 
that  is  exactly  fitted  to  the  edges  of  the  vefeel 


scale  is  exactly  balanced  by  one  in  the  other.    And  that 
he  may  be  at  no  lofs  to  provide  himself  with  thn  simple 
apparatus,  the  following  directions  may  be  attended  to : 
Let  him  provide  two  scales  of  eqaal  weight ;  one  of 
them  should  be  of  wood,  and  flat  for  the  butter,  no  matter 
what  form  or  materials  the  other  is  of;  let  him  then  Cake 
a  slip  of  deal  two  inches  broad,  half  an  inch  thick,  mod 
two  feet  long.     Near  to  each  end,  and  at  about  half  an 
inch  from  the  same  side  at  each  end,  make  a  bole  throiigh 
the  board,  to  which  the  scales  may  be  fastened  by  means 
of  a  loop  of  wire ;  observe,  that  these  two  holes  sbottld  be 
placed  exactly  at  the  same  distance  from  the  edge.    he% 
him  then  load  the  two  scales,  one  of  them  with  one  ounce^ 
and  the  other  with  sixteen,  and  having  drawn  a  liae 
parallel  to  what  will  now  appear  to  be  the  upper  side  of 
the  beam,  at  half  an  inch  from  the  top  all  along  on  cadi 
side,  let  him  be  provided  with  two  sharp-pointed  instni* 

mefltSi 
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all  round,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  as  much  as 
pofsiblc,  without  the  afsistance  of  any  watery 
brine  ;  when  more  butter  is  to  be  added,  these 
coverings  are  to  be  taken  off,  and  tlje  butter 
applied  close  above  the  former,  prefsing  it 
down  and  smoothing  it  as  before,  and  so  on 
till  the  vefsel  be  full.  When  it  is  quite  full, 
let  the  two  covers  be  spread  over  it  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  let  a  little  melted  butter  be 
poured  all  round  the  edges,  so  as  to  fill  up 
every  cranny,  and  effectually  exclude  the  air. 
A  little  salt  may  be  then  strewed  over  the 


inents,  such  as  a  shoieinakef 's  awl :  Let  him  then  try  io  find 
a  poinl  in  the  new-made  line  on  each  side  of  the  beam, 
>¥hcrc,  when  the  beam  is  allowed  to  vibrate  on  his  awls 
placed  directly  opposite  to  each  other,  the  two  weights 
balance  each  other.  This  point  be  will  soon  discover  to 
be  much  nearer  one  of  the  ends  of  ^he  beam  than  the 
Other.  Through  this  point  let  him  pierce  a  hole  by  means 
of  a  round  hot  iron.  Through  this  hole  put  a  piece  of 
thick  iron  wire,  whichj  if  supported  at  each  end,  will  serve 
as  a  pevot.     The  apparatus  is  now  complete. 

And  whenever  it  it  afterwards  wanted,  nothing  more 
it  neceftary  tlian  to  place  the  butter,  whatever  be  its 
weight,  into  the  batter-scale,  and  then  put  as  much  of 
the  composition  into  the  opposite  scale  at  brings  the 
beam  to  a  balance :  and  thit  will,  in  all  cases  be  the  due 
propertion  of  talt  for  the  batter,  whatever  the  weight  of 
that  better  may  be. 
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whole,  and  the  cover  be  firmly  fixed  down  *q 
remain  close  shut  till  it  be  opened  for  use.  If 
all  this  be  carefully  done,  the  butter  may  be 
Jcept  perfectly  sound  in  this  climate  for  many 
years.  How  many  years  I  cannot  tell  s  but  I 
have  sef  n  it  two  years  old,  and  in  every  re- 
spect as  sweet  and  sound  as  when  it  was  only 
a  month  old. 

It  deserves  to  be   remarked,  that   buttec 

cured  in  this  manner  does  not  taste  well  till 

• 

it  has  stood  at  least  a  fortnight  after  being 
malted  ;  but  after  that  period  is  elapsed,  it  eats 
with  a  rich  marrowy  taste,  that  no  other  but- 
ter ever  acquires ;  and  it  tastes  so  little  salt, 
that  a  person  who  had  been  accustomed  to 
cat  butter  cured  with  common  salt  only, 
would  not  imagine  it  had  got  one-fourth  part 
of  the  ^It,  that  wQuld  be  nccefsary  to  preserve 
it*. 


*  But  after  this  butter  has  been  cured  in  the  most 
perfect  manner,  it  may  chance  to  be  much  debased  in  its 
quality  by  being  improperly  treated  dpring  the  time  it  is 
using.  Therefore,  observe,  that  when  it  is  broken  op 
fpr  use,  a  small  portion  should  be  pared  from  the  surface 
all  over,  especially  near  the  edges,  in  case  the  air  should 
ppt  have  beoi  sp  entirely  excluded  as  it  ought  to  have 

beeo* 
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Butter  thus  cured  would  bear  to  be  carried 
to  the  East  or  the  West-Indies,  and  wpuld 
keep  sweet  during  the  longest  voyage,  if  it 
were  so  packed  as  not  to  allow  X\\e  butter  to 
be  so  far  melted  as  to  occasion  the  salts  to 
separate  from  it.  But  as  non^  of  these  salts 
admit  of  any  chemical  union  with  the  butter^ 
ft  must  happen,  that  if  ever  the  butter  be  so 
fsur  melted  ^s  to  become  of  ^  fluid  consistencCi 


*^^n.    If  it  be  to  be  quickly  consumed,  it  may  be  theii 

spooned  up  as  it  is  wanted,  without  any  other  precaution 

^aji  (hat  of  keeping  it  carefully  covered  up  so  as  to  ex- 

dt^de  dust«  &c.  from  having  accefs  to  it.     But  if  it  be  to 

*^^  used  very  slowly,  ai)d  if  the  person  to  be  employed  in 

'Pooning  it  up  be  not  very  careful,  pr  so  indolent  as  not 

^^  l>e  at  the  trouble  of  closing  it  up  at  each  time  with  the 

^^^Vers,  it  may  happen  that  the  part  which  is  thus  long 

^^S>osed  to  the  air  may  contrafl  a  small  degree  of  ranci* 

'*  ^jr.     To  guard  against  this  evil,  in  these  circumstances, 

^^tien  the  vcfscl  is  opened,  let  a  strong  brine  of  common 

t  be  prepared  that  will  swim  qn  egg^  and  poured, 

len  cold,  upon  the  surface  of  the  butter;    this  will 

•^B^rer  that  surface  effectually,  even  though  the  operator 

^"^ould  be  a  little  carelefs,  and  will  thus  guard  against 

^^  inconvenience  complained  of:  for  though  the  quality 

^«    the  butter  will  thus  be  injured  in  some  degree,  in  con- 

*^cjaencc  of  the  water  acting  upon  it,  yet  that  is  an  evil 

^*    far  Icfs  material  moment  than  the  slightest  degree  of 

r^t^idity  wouM  occasion. 
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the  salts  drop  to  the  bottom,  and  the  butter, 
deprived  of  their  antiseptic  powers,  quickly 
becomes  rancid.  It  would  be  a  great  im- 
provement in  the  culinary  art,  if  any  antiseptic 
substance  could  be  found  that  pofsefsed  any 
agreeable  taste  and  flavour,  which  was  capable 
of  being  difsolved  in  oily  substances.  This 
might  afford  a  proper  subject  for  a  premium 
by  the  Bath  and  other  Societies.  In  the  mean 
time  the  following  hints  on  this  subject  may 
be  of  some  use. 

Butter,  in  its  natural  state,  contains  a  con« 
siderable  proportion  of  mucous  matter,  which 
is  more  highly  putrescible  than  the  pure  oily 
parts  of  the  butter.  Where  it  is,  therefore,  iur 
tended  that  butter  should  be  exposed  to  the 
heat  of  warm  climates,  it  ought  to  be  freed 
from  that  mucilage  before  it  be  cured  and 
packed  for  keeping.  To  prepare  butter  for  a 
distant  voyage,  therefore,  in  warm  cliroatesa 
let  it  be  put  into  a  vefsel  of  a  proper  shape, 
which  should  be  immersed  into  another  con- 
taining water.  Let  the  water  be  gradually 
heated  till  the  butter  be  thoroughly  melted ; 
let  it  continue  in  that  state  for  some  time,  and 
allow  it  to  settle ;  the  mucous  part  will  hU 
entirely  to  the  bottom,  and  the  pure  oil  will 
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6wim  at  top,  perfectly  transparent  while  hot, 
bat  when  it  cools  it  becomes  opaque,  afsumes 
a  colour  somewhat  paler  than  the  original  but- 
ter before  it  was  melted,  and  a  firmer  con- 
sistence, niore  nearly  resembling  that  of  tal- 
low, and  consequejitJy  it  will  better  resist  the 

heat  of  a  warm  climate  than  butter  itself. 
When  this  refined  butter  is  become  a  little 
ttilF,  and  while  it  still  is  somewhat  soft,  the 
pure  part  should  be  separated  from  the  dregs, 
and  then  salted)  and  packed  up  in  the  same 
way  as  is  directed  for  butter.  This  would  re- 
tain the  salt  longer,  and  keep  much  longer 
sweet  in  hot  climates,  than  if  it  had  been 
cured  in  its  original  state. 

This  refined  butter  may  be  preserved  in  yet 
another  way,  which  I  have  sometimes  seen 
practised  here  by  way  of  medical  bonne  bouche. 
After  the  blotter  is  purified,  add  to  it  a 
certain  proportion  of  firm  honey,  mix  it  well, 
it  will  incorporate  thoroughly  with  the  butter, 
and  when  cold  it  eats  very  pleasantly  spread 
on  bread  like  butter ;  and  may  be  given  to 
old  people,  if  they  relish  it,  instead  of  marrow, 
apd  to  others^  as  being  usefbl  for  coughs  and 
colds.  These:  were  the  uses  to  which  I  have 
$eea  this  substance  applied,  and  on  these  oc* 
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casions  the  proportion  of  honey  employed  was 
considerable.  I  have  seen  it  kept  for  yeaiSy 
without  manifesting  the  smallest  tendency  to 
nuicidity,  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  butter  might  thus  be  preserved  in  kmg 
voyages  without  spoiling.  The  only  point 
that  remains  to  be  ascertained  is,  what  is  die 
smallest  proportion  of  honey  that  would  be 
sufficient  to  preserve  the  butten  Sugar  is 
known  to  be  a  much  more  powerful  antiseptic 
than  common  s^lt,  and  probably  honey  may  be 
in  that  respect  nearly  on  a  par  with  sugar. 
If  so,  it  would  be  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
one  ounce  of  honey  might  be  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve sixteen  ounces  of  butter.  In  that  case 
the  taste  of  the  honey  would  not  be  extremely 
perceptible,  so  that  the  butter,  even  to  tlvise 
who  might  not  relish  the  sweet  composition 
above-mentioned,  might  prove  very  agreeable, 
especially  if  a  little  salt  were  mixed  with  it 
when  abput  to  be  used-  A  few  experiments 
would  be  suflScient  to  ascertain  this  particular. 

From  the  circumstance  of  the  honey  inccnw 
porating  with  the  butter,  and  not  separating 
from  it  while  in  a  fluid  state,  it  would  promise 
nearly  to  accomplish  the  purpose  wanted 
abo\T.     Whether,  when  it  became  verv  fluid. 
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was  long  continued  in  that  state,  any  se^ 
.'.ution  would  take  place;  or  whether  the 
iioney  in  these  circumstances  would  be  in 
danger  of  fermenting,  are  questions  that  ex- 
perience alone  can  determine.    Sugar,  though 
it  would  preserve  the  butter  equally  well  while 
it  continued  in  a  solid  state,  would  doubtleis 
separate    from  it  when  it  became  fluids*-* 
Whether  molafses  would  do  so,  or  what  effects 
they  would  in  this  case  produce,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  a  few  experiments  Would  ascertain  these 
points.      Should  any  metibod  of  preserving 
butter  m  warm  climates  be  discovered,  it 
^^ould  be  productive    of  many   benefits  to 
^^dividuals,  and  to  the  nation  at  large,  by 
giving  an  opening  for  a  new  branch  of  com- 
^^rierce  and  manu6u:turei  that  it  is  much  to  be 
"^^ished  the  few  experiments  wanted  to  as- 
^^rtain  these  points  were  made  with  such  care» 
^^nder  the  direction  of  persons  who  would 
^^thfuUy  report  the  result  to  the  public,  as 
should  be  sufficient  to  remove  all  doubts  upon 
"^his  head. 
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ESSAY    xiir. 

■ 

On  the  Conversion  of  Grafs-Land  into  TiUagei 

JJefore  the  propriety  of  ploughing  up  old 
pastures  is  discufsed,  it  may  be  proper,  in  the 
first  place,  to  point  out  some  of  the  most  im-^ 
portant  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them. 

I.  Advantages  of  Old  Pastures. 

1.  The  first  advantage  contended  for  is, 
that  old  pastures  answer  better  for  making 
butter  and  cheese  than  artificial  grafses,  and 
the  idea  is  probably  well-founded.  All  seeds, 
particularly  clovers,  give  the  milk  a  strong 
taste,  and  although  the  quantity  may  be  as 
great,  or  even  greater,  yet  the  quality  is  al- 
ways worse  ;  it  will  cast  up  lefs  cream  in  pro- 
portion ;  the  butter  is  lefs  firm  and  waxy,  and 
it  will  not  keep  so  well.  The  cheese,  also,  is 
considerably  inferior. 

2.  It  is  next  afscrted,  that  old  pastures  are 
better  calculated  for  feeding  cattle  and  sheep  y 


»»t '•^11  f 
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diis  can  only  be  admitted  with  certain  qua- 
s.     In  the  opinion  of  that  respectable 
,  Mr.  Culley,  {who  has  had  50  years  cx- 
in    the    grazing  line)     "Artificial 
suited  to  the  different  soils,  will  be 
to  answer  better  than  old  grafs,  for 
cattle,  ewes,  and  lambs,  during  the 
and  for  die  greater  part  of  the 
;  and  even  during  the  autumn,  arti& 
gia&es  will  feed  ewes  and  lambs  better 
old  graises  ;  whereas,  on  the  other  hand, 
fcp  (cr  after-maths,  as  the j  are  called  in  the 
soiAmi  parts  of  Enghnd)  from  old  gialk. 
wiB  certainly  feed  cattle  better  in  the  autumn, 
Ae  nchoeis,  luxuriance,  and  strength  of  such 
r,  being  better  calculated  fcr  their  con- 
*     It  is  believed,  indeed,  that  it  is 
kidlf  pol^ible  to  fatten  a  large  ox,  to  any  de* 
t^  cf  perfection,  on  herbage  alone,  without 
flKb  pastures. 

S.  It  is  farther  contended,  that  the  har 
made  firom  old  grafs,  though  not  so  bulky,  yet 
»  of  A  better  qualit}-,  and  will  keep  longer  in 
A  good  condition,  than  hay  made  from  artifi- 
cial giafses,  particularly  from  a  mixture  of 
dofcr  andrye-grafs. 
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il.  Deicrfpiion  of  the  Lands  thai  ought  to  be  kepiper^ 

petually  in  Grafs. 

As  old  pastures  are  attended  with  such  pe^ 
cuiiar  advantages^  it  is  desirable  to  knofWi 
what  description  of  land  ought  to  be  kep2 
perpetually  in  grafs.  It  is  certain  that  thcK 
are  many  old  grazing  pastures^  which  ctis 
afford  to  pay  a  considerable  permanent  rent  in 
grafs,  even  at  a  distance  from  any  popukm 
town,  the  value  of  which  might  be  reduced^  if 
subjected  to  the  plough.  It  is  the  opinjon  of 
Mr.  Culley,  that  soft  heavy  loams^  with  a 
clayey  or  marly  bottom  or  substratbm^  are 
universally  injured  by  ploughing.  Water- 
meadows  also,  should  never  be  ploughed,  as 
they  furnish  so  large  and  valuable  a  produce 
in  spring,  in  summer,  and  in  autumn,  without 
any  other  help  than  water,  whilst  the  manure 
made  from  that  produce,  goes  to  enrich  the 
rest  of  the  farm. . 

With  these  exceptions,  and  that  of  landi  apt 
to  be  overflowed,  there  is  every  reason  to  be-» 
lieve,  that  old  pastures  may  occasionally  he 
converted,  with  public  advantage,  and  privaie^ 

benefit,  into  arable  land. 
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Hi.   Obstacles  to  the  Conversion  of  old  Pastures  into 

Tillage. 

Before  the  conversion  of  old  pastures  into 

'tillage  is  recommended,  it  is  right  to  consider, 

xvhat  are  the  obstacles  which  may  stand  in 

the  way  of  such  conversion  ;  for,  unlefs  they 

are  removed,  any   recommendation  to   that 

effect  would  be  uselefs.    These  obstacles  are, 

1  St,  Tithes ;  and,  2d,  The  restrictions  of  the 

landlord. 

In  regard  to  tithes,  whilst  they  continue  un* 
defined,  they  operate  in  a  peculiar  manner 
*S^*DSt  the  conversion  of  old  grafs-lands  into 
tillage,  by  depriving  both  the  landlord  and 
^€  tenant  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  profit  to 
^e  derived  from  it ;  and  as  there  is  every 
I'^Qison  to  believe  that  a  very  considerable  ex- 
t^nt  of  land  in  England  is  kept  perpetually  in 

S^ais,  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  tithes 

• 

**^  kind,  is  it  not  a  most  unfortunate  circum- 
^taicc,  that  some  means  are  not  thought  of, 
*<>x  commuting,  on  equitable  terms,  a  right 

^V\at  operates  injuriously  to  the  agricultural 

interests  of  the  country  ? 

As  to  the  restrictions  of  the  landlord,  they 
^te  often  neccfsary  for  the  protection  of  his 
Volume  III.  V 
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property  :  And  in  the  course  of  this  inquiry,  1 
shall  point  out  the  conditions  under  which 
old  pastures  may  be  ploughed  up,  not  only 
without  detriment,  but  with  advantage  to  the 
landlord,  and  to  the  public. 

IV.  P reparation  of  the  Soil. 

llie  preparation  for  the  tillage  crops^may  be 
considered  under  three  heads :  1st,  Draining ; 
2d,  Paring  and  burning ;  and,  3d,  Manuring. 

In  regard  to  drainuig,  it  should  be  done 
efiectually,  before  the  land  is  attempted  to  be 
ploughed  ;  for  very  pofsibly  it  may  have  been 
kept  in  pasture,  on  account  of  its  wetneis. 

As  to  paring  and  butning^  it  is  certainly  a 
useful  practice,  where  old  grafs-lands  are 
broken  up,  for  it  destroys  numberlefs  eggs  and 
larvce  of  insects,  which  are  extremely  injurious 
to  the  succeeding  crops,  and  it  almost  insures 
the  tenant  from  uny  damage  he  is  otherwise 
likely  to  sustain  from  wire-worms,  grubs,  &c. 
Indeed,  where  the  land  is  rough  with  furze, 
bushes,  brambles,  ant-hills,  &c.  it  is  hardly  to 
be  dispensed  withi  If  the  land  is  so  smootlj 
and  friable,  that  paring  and  burning   is  not 

necefsary,  the  best  plan  to  adopt  is,  to  double^ 
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piaugh  if,  by  means  of  two  ploughs  following 
each  other»  the  iirst  plough  taking  off  a  thin 
surfece  of  about  three  inches,  and  the  second 
going  deeper  in  the  same  place ;  both  furrows 
not  to  exceed  six  inches.  Mr.  Ducket's  skim- 
coulter  does  the  work  at  one  operation.  This 
plan  is  certainly  the  best  to  pursue,  where 
paiing  and  burning,  from  prejudice  or  any 
Oftiher  circumstance,  will  not  be  permitted. 

As  to  manuring,  if  the  land  is  not  to  be 
p^ied  and  burnt,  lime  might  be  spread  on  the 
Mirfsuct,  sometime  before  ploughing,  in  order 
to  destroy  grubs  and  insects.  Old  pasture- 
*^xuis  are  in  general  rich  enough  to  be 
^Undantly  productive,  without  dung,  until 
^^^y  are  about  to  be  laid  down  into  perma- 
*^nt  pasture. 

V.    Course  of  Crops. 

The  rotation  of  crops  must  depend  upon  the 
^turc  of  the  soil,  and  the  manner  in  which 
^*  is  prepared  for  cultivation. 

If  the  land  is  pared  and  burnt  early  in  the 

•cason,  turnips  is  the  best  article  that  can  be 

80Wn ;  and  it  is  found,  by  experience,   that 

turnips  thus  raised,  will  go  farther  in  feeding 

6  U2 
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cattle  or  sheep  than  any  other.  If  it  is  late  in 
the  season  before  the  land  is  burnt,  cole  or 
cabbage  may  be  adopted :  if  the  land  is 
broken  up  without  being  pared  or  burned, 
early  oats  will  be  found  the  most  profitable 
crop,  being  so  extremely  productive  on  all 
fresh  clean  ground.  Mr-  Culley  states,  that 
there  are  various  sorts  of  early  oats,  suited  for 
the  different  soils  :  for  instance,  on  rich  lays 
of  strong  loam,  Polish  oats  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred; of  which  that  sort  called  Churches  oatSy 
is  by  far  the  best  variety.  On  lighter  soils, 
the  Dutch  or  Friezland  oat,  has  been  found 
to  answer  best :  but,  on  the  whole,  on  loamy 
soils,  no  species  has  been  found  comparable  to 
the  Potatoe  oaty  so  called  from  its  having  been 
accidentally  found  in  afield  of  potatoes,  in  one 
of  the  northern  counties.  In  regard  to  the  suc- 
ceeding course,  on  dry  soils,  turnips,  potatoes, 
and  clover  ought  to  be  the  prevailing  green 
crops  ;  on  mixed  soils,  beans  may  be  added ; 
and  when  the  mixture  inclines  to  heavinefs, 
cabbages.  The  following  rotation  is  parti- 
cularly recommended,  on  a  lightish  soil,  by  Sir 
Alexander  Ramsay ;  namely,  1st,  Oats  ;  2dt 
Turnips,  w  ith  dung  and  lime ;  3d,  Barley,  with 
seeds;  4th,Clover;  5th,  Wheat ;  6th,  Turnips ; 
7  th,  Barley  and  grafs-seeds;  and  then  to  remaio 
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in  pasture.  This  intelligent  and  respectable 
farmer  is  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  a  full  rota- 
tion of  seven  years  is  to  be  preferred  to  a 
shorter  time,  with  a  view  of  enabling  the 
tenant  to  profit  by  his  labour,  and  thoroughly 
to  pulverise  and  reduce  the  soil;  it  may  then 
be  laid  down  in  an  husbandlike  manner,  en- 
riched and  not  exhausted,  and  likely  to  pro- 
duce both  hay  and  pasture  in  abundance  and 
perfection. 

VI.  Management  during  the  Rotation. 

When  land  of  a  light  quality  is  laid  down 
with  turnips,  sheep  should  be  folded  on  them. 
If  the  land  is  strong  or  wet,  the  green  crops 
grown  thereon,  ought  to  be  drawn,  and  fed 
in  some  adjoining  grafs-field,  or  in  sheds.  If 
the  land  is  in  very  high  condition,  some  farmers 
would  be  inclined  to  cart  off  half  the  turnips, 
and  to  eat  the  rest  on  the  ground,  though  it  is 
not  a  plan  to  be  universally  recommended. 

In  regard  to  manuring,  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  the  dung  and  lime  ought  to  be 
applied  to  the  turnips,  or  other  green  crops, 
but  never  to  the  different  sorts  of  grain. 
4  U3 
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VII.  Mode  cf  laifing  do'wn  to  Grafs. 

Grafs-seeds,  in  general,  should  be  sown  with 
the  barley,  or  the  crop  succeeding  turnips,  w 
any  other  green  crop  that  may  be  preferred : 
the  quantity  of  grafs-seeds  must  be  goveraed 
by  the  state  and  quality  of  the  soil.     Old  til- 
lage-land requires,  in  addition  to  the  clover, 
three  pecks,  or  one  bushel  pf  rye-grafs  seed 
per  acre ;  whereas  new  ploughed  lands  may 
do  with  half  that  quantity,  or  even  lefs.    Heavy 
lands  require  from  10  to  14lbs.  of  red-clover, 
if  they  are  not  to  be  broken  up  again  in  one  or 
two  years ;  but  if  they  are  to  remain  in  grafs, 
from  4  to  6lbs.  of  marle-grafs,  or  perennial 
red-clover,  and  4lbs  of  white.     All  dry  sotli 
may  have  from  2  to  4  lbs.  of  hop  or  yellow 
clover  seed  per  acre,  in  addition  to  the  white 
clover  seed,  and  the  perennial  red-clover,  or 
marle-grafs  already-mentioned.     The  follow- 
ing plan  is  recommended  by   Mr.  Bridge, 
(a  respectable  farmer  in  Dorsetshire)  for  hy- 
ing down  land  for  permanent  pasture ;  namely, 
to  sow  from  6  to  7  lbs.  of  white-clover,  ditto 
marle-grais,    ditto    of  hop-clover,  and    one 
bushel    of    the   best    Devonshire    rye-grafi, 
which  resembles  much  the  Picey  rye-^ni(s. 
By  this  means  there  is  a  perpetual  feed  for  five 
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or  six  years.  The  hop-clover  and  rye-grafs 
flourish  early  in  the  spring ;  the  murle-grafs 
15  in  perfection  in  July,  when  the  other  goes 
off;  and  the  white  clover  is  in  perfection  in 
August^  and  continues  during  the  remainder 
of  the  season.  In  some  meadows  of  very 
fich  soil,  perhaps  lucerne  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred; and  it  would  be  of  infinite  importance 
to  have  it  ascertained  to  what  extent  that  cul- 
ture could  be  carried. 

As  to  providing  the  seed^  much  must  de- 
pend upon  the  character  of  the  tenant ;  but 
a$  fanners,  in  general,  arc  too  fond  of  the 
plough,  it  is  the  safest  plan  for  the  landlord  to 
provide  the  sceds^  as  it  must  be  for  his  interest 
to  procure  the  best  that  can  be  purchased,  to 
prevent  any  necc(sity,  from  the  unproductive 
Mate  of  the  grafs,  to  have  again  recourse  to 
tillage. 

VIII.    Increase  of  Rent. 

It  is  evident,  that  any  tenant  would  be 
willing  and  able  to  give  an  increase  of  rent, 
for  the  liberty  of  ploughing  up  old  pastures. 
What  the  addition  ought  to  be,  must  be 
governed  by  the  situation,  the  quality  of  the 
land,  the  price  of  grain  and   other  circum- 

U4 
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stances.  In  Scotland  double  rent,  and  up- 
wards, is  not  unusual  on  a  lease  of  four  years. 
The  Earl  of  Rosebery  has  lately  let  about 
300  Scotch  acres  of  old  pasture,  at  that  rate, 
some  part  of  which  produce  81.  per  annum  *. 
It  had  been  pastured,  however,  for  more  than 
sixteen  years,  and  was  situated  within  eight 
miles  of  Edinburgh.  The  high  rent  payable 
for  such  lands  in  Scotland,  may  be  attributed  to 
the  following  circumstances  : 

1st,  That  land  fit  for  tillage,  is  lefs  abundant 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  than  in  Eng- 
land. 2d,  That  old  pastures  are  peculiariy  well 
calculated  for  producing  oats,  the  general  food 
of  the  people  f.  3d,  That  such  lands  are  in 
general,  so  rich,  as  to  require  but  little  manure» 
consequently  the  manure  arising  from  the  crops 
they  produce  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  de- 
voted to  the  improvement  of  the  rest  of  the  farm. 
4th,  That  the  tenants  in  Scotland  are  not  sub* 


*  Equal  to  Gl.  8s.  per  English  acre.  In  roan^  tQ« 
stances,  old  pasture  land  would  fetch  in  Scotland  from 
8l.  to  even  lOl.  per  English  acre. 

f  It  appears,  from)  the  corn  tables,  that  wheat  is  al« 
most  always  cheaper  in  Scotland  than  in  England}  and 
Pats  the  reverse, 
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jected  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  nor  of  poor 
latcs,  or  other  taxes  :  And,  5th,  That  there  is 
either  a  greater  spirit  of  speculation  among 
the  Scotch  farmers,  or  that  they  are  contented 
witblefs  profit  than  the  English. 

DL  Condiiions  under  which  the  Liberty  c 

may  be  granted. 

But  the  increase  of  rent  is  not  the  only  par- 
ticular that  a  landlord  has  to  take  under  his 
consideration,  when  he  grants  the  liberty  of 
ploughing  up  old  pastures.  Unlefs  care  is 
taken,  when  they  are  broken  up,  that  it  is 
done  under  a  proper  system  of  management, 
the  execution  of  which  is  enforced  by  the 
strictest  regulations,  the  real  value  of  the  pro- 
ptrty  may  be  materially  injured.  The  condi- 
tions, therefore,  that  ought  to  be  stipulated  by 
the  landlord,  is  certainly  not  the  least  important 
branch  of  this  inquiry. 

In  considering  the  general  nature  of  the 
conditions  that  ought  to  be  required,  I  have 
derived  much  benefit  from  perusing  the  articles 
which  were  obligingly  communicated  to  me 
hy  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  and  according  to 
which   that   noble  Lord,  in  January,  1801, 
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kt  a  considerable  tract  of  old  pasture,  part 
of  the  estate  of  Dalmeny,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Edinburgh. 

Art.  1 .  By  this  article  the  fields  were  to  be 
set  up  to  auction^  and  the  highest  bidder  was 
to  find  security  to  fulfil  the  terms  he  had 
agreed  to. 

Art.  2.  The  grounds  were  let  for  four  years: 
1  St  crop,  oats  ;  2d  crop,  turnips ^  or  otiitr  green 
crops  ;  (if  a  naked  fallow,  four  plougfaings ;) 
3d  crop,  barley  and  grafs-secds,  with  two  ox 
three  ploughings ;  and,  4th  crop,  hay;  pro- 
hibiting wheat,  hemp,  flax,  &c.  under  the 
penalty  of  101.  per  acre  of  additional  rent. 

Art.  3.  The  tenant  to  plough  the  land  pro- 
perly; to  hoe  and  weed  it,  &c. ;  to  sow  with 
the  third  crop  at  least  one  bushel  and  a  quar- 
ter, or  one  Scotch  firlot  of  rye-grafs,  12  lb.  or 
1 4  lb.  good  red  clover-seed,  and  4  lb.  white 
clover,  and  sufficiently  to  harrow,  stone,  and 
roll  the  same,  entirely  at  his  own  expense. 

Art.  4.  The  tenant  to  have  liberty  to  cut 
and  carry  away  the  foggage,  or  second  crop 
of  grafs,  in  the  fourth  or  last  year,  but  not  to 
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stare  the  same  *,  and  to  remove  everv  ar* 
belonging  to  him,  on  or  before  the  1st  of 
svember,  1804. 

Art.  5.   The  tenant  to  preseirc  the  gafei 
fences,  to  keep  the  ditches,  &c.  clean  and 
,  and  to  leave  them  in  good  condition  at 
irmoTal :  and,  if  neglected,  the  same  to 
done  bv  the  landlord,  at  the  tenant's  ex» 


-ArL  6.  The  tenant  who  shall  be  preferred, 
s^  a  proper  deed  or  instrument,  with  a 
t  siirct\-,  specifying  the  tenns  agreed 


Art.  7.   Accommodation  given  to  the  te- 
to  stack  and  thresh  the  crop,  under  ccr- 
obligatiocN,  that  he  shall  keep  the  bam 
corn-yard  in  repair. 


Alt.  8.    An  arbiter  appointed  to  determine 
^H  differences,  the  exi>e;ise  attending  anv  dis- 


*  Tli»  re^irLiioa  was  ir!cried  Ujt  the  prc«rrat:oa 
^  JCficg  r«:ce»;  bet  where  the  £e!i«  arc  ccrzplelclj 
fcudb^,  Lcri  Rcieberrj  prcferi  obll^lr^  the  trcant  t« 
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pute»  to  be  paid  by  the  persons  against  whom 
judgment  shall  be  given. 

Art.  9.  Tenants  to  remove,  without  the  nc- 
ceisity  of  previous  notice,  under  certain  pe- 
nalties. 

Art.  10.  Power  reserved  to  the  landlord*  or 
to  persons  he  may  appoint,  to  inspect  the  fields 
from  time  to  time,  also  to  work  coal  and  lime- 
stone, and  other  stones  or  gravel,  to  sink  or  dig 
pits,  to  make  roads,  and  to  do  every  thing  ne- 
cefeary  for  carrying  on  such  works,  (allowing 
to  the  tenant  the  yearly  value  of  the  ground 
thus  taken  up,  or  rendered  uselefs,)  also,  r^ 
serving  the  power  of  carrying  oflF  wood  and 
underwood,  paying  the  damages  arising  thcre^ 
from. 

It  is  evident  that,  under  such  prudent  con- 
ditions as  these,  if  properly  enforced,  the  most 
cautious  landlord  may  suffer  old  pasture  lands 
to  be  converted  into  tillage,  without  any  mv 
terial  risk  of  his  property  being  thereby  iih 
jurcd. 
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IL   On  th€  Propriety  of  Itapng  daxn  somt  of  the 

Tillage  Ixmd  into  Grafs. 

Wherever  circumstances  will  admit  of  it, 
Ac  landlord  would  find  it  for  his  advantage, 
to  by  down  the  same  quantity  of  old  arable 
fand  into   pasture   that   is  broken  up  from 
pKture,  and  rendered  arable,  by  which  change 
tlie  faim  will,  on  the  whole,  be  much  im- 
proved ;  and  consequently  it  is  for  the  interest 
of  die  landlord  to  consent  to  the  alteration. 
It  is,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  opinion  of  one 
of  oar  most  intelligent  farmers,  (Sir  Alexander 
Samsay,)  one  of  the  most  difficult  operations 
Bk  husbandr}',  to  lay  down  old  tillage  land, 
ftat  has  been  for  years  under  a  ploughing 
system;  (as,   1st,  under  fallow;  2d,  wheat; 
Sd,  beans.  Sec.)  into  permanent  pasture.  One 
lotadon  will  not  be  sufficient  to  produce  good 
pasture ;  it  may  be  found  neceisary  to  have 
two  complete  rounds  of  management,  different 
from  what  the  land  has  been  accustomed  to : 
As,  1st,  turnips,  cabbages,  or  summer-fallow ; 
2d,  barley,  with  12  lb.  of  clover,  and  one-half 
bushel  of  rye-grafs,  to  each  acre ;  3d  and 
^,  clover  to   stand  two  years ;  5th,  clover 
stubbed,  broke  up  for  drilled  beans  or  peas, 
according   as  the   land   is  heavy   or  light; 
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6th,  turnips,  with  manures  7tb,  barley  and 
grafs-feeds  for  permanent  pasture.  When  the 
field  in  this  course  has  been  twice  manured, 
it  has  never  failed  to  produce  good  pasture, 
more  especially  if  care  be  taken,  the  first  year, 
to  feed  it  off  with  sheep. 

XL  On  the  greater  produciive?iefs  of  Arable^  compared 

to  Pasture  Lands, 

Having  thus  shortly  stated  the  manner  in 
which  old  pasture  lands  may  be  converted 
into  tillage,  it  may  be  proper  briefly  to  ex- 
plain how  much  the  public  is  interested  in 
such  a  conversion,  in  consequence  of  the  mudi 
greater  quantity  of  food  for  man  that  is  pro- 
duced by  land  in  tillage.  According  to 
Archdeacon  Heslop's  comparative  statement, 
lately  published,  the  weight  of  food  from  an 
acre  of  arable,  on  the  average  of  three  years,* 
fallow  year  being  included,  is  nine  and  a  half 
times  greater  than  from  an  acre  of  feeding 
stock ;  and,  according  to  the  calculations  of  a 
very  intelligent  correspondent  of  the  Board  of 
Agricuhure,  the  Rev.  Dr.AValkorofCulIinton, 
a  Scotch  acre  of  land  in  pasture,  fed  with 
»heep,  produces  only  1201b.  weight  of  meat; 
whereas  the  same  land  will  yield  12801b.  weight 
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of  oatmeal,  or  above  ten  times  as  much  *.  This 
is  so  important  a  circumstance,  in  a  public 
paint  of  view,  that  it  merits  particular  atten- 
tion, as  it  tends  to  prove,  that  where  one 
iniDion  of  people  may  be  maintained  by  pas- 
turage, from  nine  to  ten  millions  may  be 
iBaintained  by  tillage. 

On  the  whole,  though  it  mav  not  be  ad- 
disable  to  recommend  the   ploughing  up  of 
vety  rich  old  pastures,  or  water-meadows,  or 
land  apt  to  be  overflowed,  yet,  with  these  ex- 
ceptions, there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
<>ftcr  sorts  of  grafs-Iands   may  be  rendered 
milch  more  productive,  by  being  occasionally 
converted  into  tillage ;  and,  for  that  purpose, 
it   is  desirable   that  the  conversion  of  such 
lands  should  be  promoted  as  soon  as  pofsible, 
by  removing  the   obstacles  to  such  conver- 
5100, — by  enforcing  the  necefsitv-  of  commut- 
iBg  dtbes,  without  which   no  considerable 
tiact  of  old  pasture  can  be  broken  up,^-4>y 
pomtiog  out  to  landlords  the  conditions  under 
^Uch  they  may  agree  to  such  a  plan,  not 


*  if  ctltivated  in  whole,  or  ia  p»rt,  with  potatoes, 
the  djfiereoctt  woWi  be  stiil  frealer. 
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only  without  detriment  to  the  re4l  value  of 
their  property,  but  also  yielding  a  most  im* 
portant  addition  to  their  income^ — and^  above 
^11,  by  explaining  to  Parliament,  and  to  the 
public,  that  the  measure  above  recommended 
is  one  which  may  effectually  tend  to  prevent 
future  scarcities,  and  to  render  this  country 
independent  of  foreign  nations,  in  the  im- 
portant article  of  provision. 


ESSAY    XIV. 

On  Improving  small  Arable  Farms. 

It  is  generally  thought,  and  on  very  good 
grounds,  that  small  arable  farms  do  not  afford 
the  occupier  so  good  a  maintenance  as  ddrf 
farms  of  the  same  annual  value.  That  tlwe 
latter  will  do  well  and  save  money,  while  the 
former,  with  a  vast  deal  more  labour  and 
trouble,  is  starving  himself  and  family.  A 
method  of  placing  these  two  persons  upon  a& 
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tqual  footing  is  greatly  to  be  wished  for.  An 
attempt  to  effect  which^  is  the  Intention  of  this 
Efsay. 

The  advantage  and  propriety  of  applying 
knd  to  the  growth  of  such  articles  to  which 
nature  has  most  fitly  suited  it,  is  well  known, 
and  also  that  all  land  which  is  naturally  and 
properly  arable,  can  by  no  means  be  converted 
into  meadow,  or  valuable  pasture  of  any  dura- 
tion. Land  overrun  with  furze,  fern,  bushes, 
and  brambles,  and  which  has  been  rendered 
fertile  by  means  of  the  plough,  must  be  kept  in 
that  improved  state  by  its  frequent  use,  other- 
wise it  would  soon  revert  to  that  wild  barren 
Itate  which  was  its  original  condition. 

A  farm,  therefore,  which  consists  wholly,  or 
almost  so,  of  land  that  is  properly  arable,  must 
ever  continue  arable  -,  for  it  is  not  practicable 
to  render  it  in  any  degree  fertile,  but  by 
means  of  the  plough  -,  or  to  keep  it  long  so, 
tfta  when  it  is  made  so.  But  though  arable 
had  cannot  be  converted  into  meadow  or 
pasture  proper  for  a  dairy,  it  may  be  planted 
with  articles  which,  it  is  well  known,  will 
answer  the  purpose  of  feeding  homed  cattle, 
especially  milch-cows,  as  effectually  as  good 
nbadow  or  pastune^  producing  as  much  milk^ 
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and  altogether   as  rich,    as  sweety   and  as: 
good. 

But  the  great  interesting  question  is.  Whe- 
ther those  articles  which  can  be  procured  only 
by  the  heavy  expenses  of  ploughing,  harrow«> 

ing,  seed,  and  other  operations  which  ne- 
cefsarily  attend  their  culture  and  harvesting, 
will  afford  as  much  sustenance  in  proportioD 
to  the  expense,  as  meadow  or  pasture  which 
IS  liable  to  little  or  none,  excepting  what  is 
made  into  hay,  the  cattle  gathering  it  for  them* 
selves  as  they  consume  it  ? 

To  ascertain  this  fact,  we  must  inquiie,  what 
may  be  the  average  expense  of  keeping  a 
milch-cow  on  a  dairy-farm  for  any  given  time? 
It  is  said,  upon  very  good  authority^  that  the 
expense  generally  is  from  Si.  to  3l.  ]0s.  per 
annum.  Two  acres  and  a  half  of  pasture,  fit 
for  this  use,  is  sufficient  to  keep  a  cow  the 
whole  year  through,  and  such  land  is  valued 
at  from  25s.  to  SOs.  per  acre.  At  25s.  sup- 
pose, the  keeping  of  each  cow  would  ambont 
to  31.  2s.  Cd.  per  annum.  A  dairy  fanOj 
therefore,  consisting  of  forty-eight  acres,  at 
25s.  per  annum,  would  amount  to  601.  rent 
per  annum;  and  the  number  of  cows  that 
might  be  kept  upon  such  a  farm,  alk>W]Dg 
two  acres  and  a  half  to  each  cow,  would,  be 
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fiiheteen  and  a  fraction,  therefore  we  will  say 
twenty. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  inquire,  what  would 
be  the  average  expense  of  keeping  a  cow 
upon  food  raised  in  arable  land  as  a  sue- 
Cedaneum  to  grafs,  &c.  rent  and  every  neccs- 
Aiy  expense  included  ? 

-Wc  are  afsured,  by  unquestionable  autho- 
rity, that  a  bushel  of  potatoes,  given  half  at 
night  and  half  in  the  morning,  with  a  small 
allowance  of  hay,  is  sufficient  to  keep  three 
cows  a  day.  On  that  allowance^  their  milk 
^WiU  be  as  rich  and  as  good,  and  the  quantity 
n  great,  as  in  the  summer  months,  when  the 
cows  are  in  good  pasture. 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  an  acre  of  land, 
properly  cultivated  with  potatoes,   will  pro- 

'duce  337  bushels,  and  that  the  total  expense 
of  cultivation,  rent  and  tithe  included,  will 
be  61.  13s.  7 id.  If  three  cows  eat  seven 
bushels  per  week,  then  they  would  eat  36  5 

.  bushels  in  a  year ;  and  twenty  cows  would 
consume  24J3  bushels.  The  question  then 
is.  If  20  cows  require  2453  bushels  to  keep 
them  a  year,  and,  as  above,  an  acre  of  land 
properly  cultivated,  will  produce  537  bushels 
6  X2 
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nett,  how  many  acres  will  be  xequiied 
produce  24SS  bushels,  or  the  quanitj 
sary  to  feed  20  cows  to  keep  them  in  full 
milk  the  jrear  round  ?  the  answer  is,  Scfoi 
acres  and  a  quarter^  nearly. 

If  then  an  acre  of  land  can  be  cnhifafeed 

with  potatoes,  as  above,  for  61.  ISs.  7id.dK» 

cultivation  of  seven  acres  and  a  quarter  wHI 

amount  to  481.  8s.  9id.    We  have 

above,  that  the  rent  of  a  dury  fium, 

of  maintaining  20  milch-cows,  is,  upon  m 

dium,  6(A.;  but  it  clearly  appears,  diat  Ihr 

same  number  of  cows  may  be  kept  cipMilif 

well  on  a  very  small  part  of  an  araUe  fiuni^ 

planted  with  potatoes,  for  111.  lis.  8id«]d^ 

than  that  sum,  which  is  so  much  in  hwom  oi 

the  arable  farm ;  or,  in  other  words,  seven  or 

eight  acres  of  arable  land,  under  this  mode  of 

management,  are  as  much  superior  to  forty-^ 

eight  acres  of  meadow  or  pasture,  as  the  di^ 

ference  of  the  two  sums  mentioned ;  the  aiabfe 

finrmer  receiving  as  great  a  sum  for  the  expoK 

diture  of  481.  8s.  9id.  as  the  dairy  &rmer  dods 

for  his  bare  rent  of  601.  without  reckoning  % 

penny  for  incidental  expenses. 

It  must  be  observed,  that  in  diis  stBienmt 
no  allowance  b  made  for  Ihc  small  qaanli^ 
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of  hay  given  to  the  cows  with  the  potatoes. 
It  must  be  noted  also,  that  the  account  of 
cultivation  is  charged  with  40s.  an  acre  for 
flumure^  and  some  expense  of  ploughing, 
which  of  right  is  chargeable  to  the  crop  of 
wheat  that  is  to  follow.  Now  if  we  deduct 
lOs.  iim  acre  from  the  expense  of  cultivating 
dtt  potatoes,  it  reduces  the  sum  to  41. 13s.  7id« 
ind  the  whole  expense  then  upon  seven  acres 
nd  a  quarter  is  only  331.  18s.  9id.  and  con- 
sequently the  keep  of  twenty  cows  is  little 
more  than  half  to  the  occupier  of  the  arable 
fim,  what  it  is  to  the  occupier  of  the  grazing 
farm.  If  this  conclusion  be  fairly  drawn,  and 
die  calculation  free  from  errors,  as  I  hope  and 
believe^  it  is  matter  of  the  greatest  importance, 
especially  to  the  little  arable  farmer.  It  plainly 
nuses  him  from  a  state  of  acknowledged  great 
iaferiohty,  to  one  altogether  as  superior. 

It  may  be  sdd,  this  calculation  respects  po^ 
tatoes  only;  how  will  this  mode  of  culture 
answer  when  applied  to  the  growth  of  other 
vtides  of  food  used  as  a  succedaneum  to 
iieiba^e?  Let  us  try. 

By  an  experiment  lately  made,  on  a  pretty 
Urge  scale,  by  Mr.  Vagg,  it  appears,  that 
cabbage,  on  arable  land,  is  much  about  as  su* 
5  X3 


^f*rj\r  ^<\  ns^tnvM  pasnirc  3&  potutoes* — ^Hisex- 
p^rini'^'^r  'v^^  marfe  '">n  r-.vdve  acres  of  land, 
^hi^h  '.vj^s  vf*ry  far  iVom  being  the  most  suit- 
»}vl^  f^r  A  crop  r*f  cabhaqe.  The  average  va- 
^)«*  ^houf  r/)?;.  per  acre>  and  the  wbole  expense 
fffth&  culfnr^^,  c;»rting  otF  included,  ll.  1 4s.  Id. 
p^f  piCfe,  The  fftnt  arid  expenses  of  cuIdTat- 
injr  fh€f  t7(rfWe  acre?ithen  amounted  to  S8l.S^. 
f  h  ^i^y^  the  <iUxk  he  fed  with  it  was  forty', 
five  //xen^ftnd  upwards  of  sixty  sheep  ;  that  it 
tef]  thf^m  thrrr  m€^ths,and  that  he  is  veiy  well 
*r<nrpH  th#^t  they  improved  as  fast  upon  it  as 
til' y  do  in  the  prime  months  of  the  season, 
Mtty*  June,  and  July.  Now  if,  instead  of  sixty 
ibhrrp,  wr  reckon  fifteen  oxen,  or  that  four 
plirrp  wrv  nhciut  equal  to  one  ox,  in  which  we 
t  nnnpl  err  much  ;  then  sixty  oxen  were  kcpc 
veil  liif  three  months,  or,  which  is  the  sust 
llunjjj  fillren  oxen  for  a  whole  year,  for  S8L  Ssw 
itud  i-umcq\irntly  twenty  would  cost  5  lU  S&  -l^i. 
whieh  U  not  quite  SL  more  than  die 
i*f  iwtwty  anvs  cost  in  potatoes. 


ll  U  *v>mc\vhat  cxtiaordinarv  that  two' 
|VWiwtitx»  u^Av?s:  on  articles  so  very  d 
to  thtir  «;iitvrc»  should  so  nearly  cuinciuu  a 
iK^iir  ctKrvts.  w?va  applied  co  the  :iame  aur- 
^\%ViV    IVrnr^v.  tun:i^>-rvoCed  cafcba^*  \ 
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experiments  often  repeated,  have  been  found 
qiM^e  adequate  to  the  same  valuable  purposes, 
afe  least  so  far  as  to  be  more  lucrative  thaa 
Hieadow  or  pasture.  I  omit  clover  and  r}e- 
grafs,  because  they  have  been  long  in  ge- 
neral practice  ;  but  are  in  common  very  short 
of  the  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  cultivation  of  the  other  articles  recom- 
mended. 

There  is  one  other  article,  however,  which 

is   particularly  worthy  of  the  arable  farmer's 

^ttnort  care  and  attention,  which  he  may  rely 

^^  with  great  confidence,  if  he  will  be  at  the 

pains  of  thoroughly  cleaning  his  land,  and  of 

^^ping  it  so  for  two  or  three  years  after  it  is 

*0Wn.    The  article  I  mean  is  Sainfoin.   From 

^e  miserable  appearance  it  often  makes  the 

"^t  year,  I  long  doubted  if  its  succefs  in  poor 

*^d  was  net  very  precarious  ;  but  I  have  now 

^^  fullest  conviction,  that  it  will  grow  and 

produce  a  very  good  crop  in  poor  land,  pro^ 

^^ed  the  soil  be  dry,  and  proper  care  be 

I^^Cen  to  keep  it  clean  tUl  it  be  fully  established 

^  the  ground, 

Small  arable  farms,  which  in  a  naanner  are 
^Viite  destitute  of  herbage,  cannot  well  be 

X4 
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supplied  with  any  substitute  that  is  by  any 
means  its  equal.  Indeed  one  acre  of  good 
sainfoin  is  of  more  value  than  two  acres  <^ 
middling  meadow  or  pasture.  And  as  it  will 
thrive  so  well  on  a  very  poor  soil,  the  arable 
farmer,  who  either  keeps  no  cows  for  waat  of 
herbage,  or  keeping  them  is  pinched  for  food 
for  them,  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  advan- 
tages attending  the  culture  of  this  plants  or 
miserably  indolent  and  inexcusable  in  not 
better  attending  to  his  interest. 

Whatever  crop  precedes  the  sowing  trf 
sainfoin,  the  ground  should  be  ploughed  in  die 
winter,  and  laid  up  in  sharp  deep  ridges  by 
one  bout  of  the  plough,  to  continue  till  the 
beginning  of  April.  Then  it  should  be  drag- 
ged and  harrowed  level :  and  if  the  land  be 
very  poor,  it  should  have  some  light  drefsing 
of  ashes,  soot,  or  a  compost  of  lime,  earth*  and 
rotten  dung,  well  incorporated  together.  A 
small  quantity  of  either  of  thesq  would  greatly 
encourage  the  plants  in  their  infant  state. 
The  beginning  or  middle  of  April,  as  the  sea- 
son may  prove,  the  seed  should  be  sown,  and 
there  would  be  little  danger  of  its  succeeding 

to  one's  wish. 

»'  ... 
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Perhaps  there  cannot  be  a  better  nor  a  surer 
of  cultivating  this  very  useful  plant  to 
Uic  greatest  advantage,  than  by  sowing  it  after 
potatoes.  The  horse  and  hand-hoeiug  them 
during  their  growth,  and  the  ploughing^ 
digging,  and  harrowing  the  ground  to  clean 
it  of  the  potatoes,  so  thoroughly  destroy  the 
^Keds,  and  pulverize  the  soil,  that  it  is  made 
Sn  the  most  perfect  condition  for  a  crop  of 
sainfoin  ;  and  though  the  land  may  in  its  na- 
•ure  be  very  poor,  the  manuring  properly  for 
*  crop  of  potatoes,  and  that  being  grown  per- 
fectly rotten,  the  soil  is  become  sufficiently 
*rtiJe, 

Besides  the  above,  perhaps  there  are  very 
few  airtkles  in  use  as  substitutes  for  pasture^ 
^h^t  are  equally  profitable  with  carrots  and 
parsnips,  when  the  soil  is  suitable  to  their 
banner  of  growth  and  culture.  The  soil  they 
"delight  and  flourish  most  in,  is  a  deep,  light, 
feec  soil,  which  is  easily  penetrated,  and  mo- 
derately fertile.  In  such  a  soil,  if  properly 
^oed  and  set  out  at  due  distances,  they  will 
Arrive  at  a  great  magnitude,  and  the  acreable 
•piX)duce  be  very  surprising.  Another  advan- 
^5ige  is,  their  being  so  very  acceptable  to  the 
ftumer's  stock  of  every  kind.    Horses,  cows. 
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sheep,  and  hogs,  eat  them  seemingly  with  fiie 
same  appetite,  and  are  equally  improved  by 
them.  Unfortunately  the  quantity  of  such 
land  bears  but  a  small  proportion  to  what  if 
totally  unsuitable  to  them.  Hard,  stiff,  ob* 
durate  land,  and  such  as  strongly  coheres,  it 
quite  unnatural  to  them,  and  never  answen 
the  expense  and  trouble ;  what  grows  in  such 
land  being  very  short,  generally  forked,  and 
of  small  value.  Potatoes,  cultivated  as  above 
directed,  would,  I  think,  be  as  good  a  ptt^ 
paration  for  those  roots  as  can  well  be  ior 
vented.  If  the  soil  be  well  manured  fot  the 
potatoes,  it  will  be  sufficiently  fertile  fix  car- 
rots and  parsnips,  and,  lying  through  the 
winter  in  fallow,  will  be  in  excellent  ofder 
for  sowing  the  seeds  of  these  roots  the  Mardl 
following. 

Upon  the  whole  of  this  account,  it  seems 
clearly  to  follow,  that  an  arable  farm  of  50L  or 
601.  per  annum,  though  it  has  not  an  acre  of 
meadow  or  pasture  land  belonging  to  it,  may, 
by  skill  and  proper  management,  be  made  to 
produce  as  much  and  as  good  butter  and 
cheese,  as  a  dairy  farm  of  the  same  value,  and 
have  a  large  proportion  of  land  left  for  the 
growth  of  corn  and  otjier  purposes. 
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Tor  instance ;   twenty  acres  of  the  sixty,  I 

conceive,  would  be  competent  to  the  main* 

teiiahce  of  the  stock  above  mentioned,  and 

they  might  be  fitly  divided  as  follows  :    viz. 

Six  acres  of  potatoes,  two  or  four  of  cabbages, 

two  of  turnip-rooted  cabbage,   and  two  of 

tOniips,  making  together  twelve  or  fourteen 

acres ;   the  remainder  to  be  sainfoin ;   in  all 

twenty  acres.    The  proportion  to  be  varieds 

and  some  articles  exchanged  for  others,  as  the 

nature  of  the  soil  and  particular  circumstances 

Plight  require,  and  as  the  farmer  might  think 

fit  and  proper.    On  twenty  acres  thus  planted, 

I  reckon,  besides  twenty  milch-cows,  six  or 

Ifight  young  cattle,  and  pigs  in  proportion, 

might  be  well  kept  pn  the  offaL 

It  may  be  asked,  should  this  plan  be  ge* 
oerally  adopted  by  the  farmer,  for  whose  use 
it  is  principally  intended,  if  it  would  not  be 
running  out  of  one  extreme  into  another  ?  If 
so  considerable  an  increase  of  milk,  butter 
and  cheese,  would  not  lower  the  prices  of  those^ 
articles  too  much,  and  raise  the  price  of  wheat 
in  a  greater  proportion  ?  That  it  would  lower 
the  prices  of  these  articles  is  very  certain,  and 
H  is  a  very  desirable  circumstance  that  it 
«boijld.    At  this  tipie,  and  for  si^  weeks  past^ 
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butter  has  been  sold  in  North  Bockhampton  far 
nine-pence  a  pound,  and  will  most  probably 
be  sold  for  ten-pence  very  soon ;  whereas^  I 
should  hope,  the  average  price  might,  by  Ae 
proposed  improvement^  be  reduced  to  seven- 
pence. 

There  is  little  danger,  however,  of  ibe  pifee 
of  wheat  being  advanced  by  the  appropriitioii 
of  about  twelve  acres  of  land  annually  to  Ae 
cultivation  of  the  above  articles ;  for  the  tandl 
would  be  so  much  improved  by  the  extni 
tillage  given  to  the  soil  intended  for  those  acr^ 
tides,  and  also  during  their  growth,  Aat  I  am 
rather  of  opinion  they  would  produce  mcW 
com  than  if  constantly  planted  in  the  mnl 
veiy  imperfect  manner. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  this  mode  of  mi- 
naging  a  small  farm  (say  from  201.  to  60L  per 
annum)  is,  the  confined  or  narrow  cntmih 
stances  of  the  occupiers  of  such  farms.  Ift 
general,  their  capitals  are  much  too  small  1o 
cany  on  their  busineis  to  any  advantage  in  At 
present  mode  of  management  i  but  the  modt 
recommended  would  require  an  incresneof 
capital  to  the  tune  of  2001.  or  SOOL  Left 
than  4001.  would  not  stock  a  fimn  in  thiswif 
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of  601.  per  annuiu  at  any  rate  ;  but  a  capital 
of  5001.  would  be  vastly  more  convenient,  and 
ftideed  much  more  to  the  farmer's  advan* 

If  the  improvements  proposed  are  so  in- 
teresting^ to  the  individuals  immediately  con- 
cemed^  how  very  important  are  its  effects  in  a 
|K>]itical  view^  as  it  respects  the  community  at 
Jirge !  If  eight  acres  of  land,  by  skill  and  ma- 
Jiagement^  can  be  rendered  as  productive  and 
98  profitable  as  forty-eight  acres,  whose  natu- 
ral produce  is  of  a  medium  value,  it  is  virtually 
iocreasing  the  extent  of  territory  in  a  six-fold 
pioportion »  for  if  every  acre  of  land  could  by 
jurt  and  industry  be  made  to  3deld  six  times 
die  quantity  of  produce  it  does  at  present 
die  whole  might  be  rendered  capable  of  sup- 
porting six  times  the  number  of  the  present 
Inhabitants. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  the  whole  of  the 
advantage  that  will  accrue  from  it.  It  will  not 
tgoily  increase  the  quantity  of  provisions  as  afore-* 
Midi  but  it  will  also  find  abundance  of  em- 
ployment for  the  poor  labourer  and  his  family. 
In  "this  respect  dairy  farms  are  in  a  manner  of 
QO  use  i  they  afford  little  or  no  employment 
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at  all  for  the  poor  labourers'.  Within  a  few 
miles  of  me  lives  a  dairy-man,  who  milks  con- 
stantly between  twenty  and  thirty  cows.  He 
has  no  wife,  keeps  only  one  maid-servant^  has 
neither  man  nor  boy  to  afsist  him,  and  only 
hires  a  woman  in  the  neighbourhood  to  a&ist 
in  milking  night  and  morning,  for  which  he 
pays  her  15d.  or  16d.  per  week.  This  is.hi^ 
whole  expense  in  the  management  of  his 
dairy ;  scarce  a  tenth  part  of  his  rent ;  whereas 
every  arable  acre,  cultivated  with  potatoes,  &c. 
as  above,  will  cost  four  or  five  times  as  much 
as  the  rent  of  the  land  they  grow  on.  What 
an  amazing  difference  doth  this  make  to  the 
poor  of  a  populous  country,  and  also  to  those 
who  must  either  find  them  employment^  or 
maintain  them  without  any  ! 

I  have  often  employed  a  poor  family  in 
planting  potatoes,  and  also  in  following  the 
plough,  and  picking  them  up  when  harvested ; 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  two  children,  about  12  or 
13  years  of  age.  The  man  I  paid  6s.  a  week, 
I  the  woman  3s.  and  the  two  children  3s.  to- 
gether 12s.  A  very  pretty  income  for  a  poor 
family  !  At  these  times  they  usually  got  them  a 
few  clothes  -,   at  other  times,  when  I  had  no 
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tmployment  for  them,  they  have  been  often 
obliged  to  seek  relief  from  the  parish. 

It  is  certainly  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  all  men  in  businefs,  to  do  all  in  their  power 
to  promote  the  beneficial  employment  of  the 
poor;  it  not  only  serves  to  alleviate  a  burthen, 
Which  in  many  places  is  become  intolerable ; 
but  is  also  the  surest  means  of  keeping  the 
poor  honest.  Many  of  them,  I  hope,  would 
never  have  diought  of  being  otherwise,  if  thcj 
Jhad'not  been  first  impelled  by  necefsity  ;  who 
bom  petty  pilferings  to  get  a  penny,  go  on  to 
greater  thefts,  till  thty  at  last  arrive  at  the 
gallows  5  whereas,  had  they  been  constantly 
employed,  they  would  have  been  neither  ne- 
ce&itouG  nor  idle — the.  two  grand  sources  of 
an  the  evils  they  suflfer,  and  the  injuries  thcjr 
do  to  society  1 
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ESSAY  XV. 

A  Chart  <f  the  NoaFOLK  Hubbanokt,   on  a   l^kt  A 

FfddsArOk^ 
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3. 
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1. 
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1. 

2. 
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3. 
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1. 
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1. 
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5- 

5. 
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Wheat, 
1. 

Tornipi, 
5. 
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3. 

br. 

4. 

Wheat, 
1. 

Oats, 
1. 
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5. 
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3. 
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5. 
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5. 
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3. 
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6. 
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5. 
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7. 
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3. 
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3. 
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1. 
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1. 
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5. 
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1.             I.  _ 
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lewg"  the  best  regular  Course  of  Crops  on  a  Farm  of  Twelve 
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:1  Chart  of  the.  Norfolk  Husbandry  on  a  Hsavt  Soa 
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Wp^  the  best  regular  Course  of  Crops  for  Eleven  Years, 
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Beans  must  also  be  twice  hoed,  and  in  very 
"^et  seasons  three  times,  if  wheat  is  to  follow 
them. 

Pease  are  an  uncertain  crop,  and  often  fill 
the  land  with  weeds. 

TTic  two  capital  crops,  wheat  and  barley, 
in  these  tables,  come  twice  in  the  course, — 
the  turnips  twice, — the  broad  clover  only 
once ;  by  which  means  the  different  plants 
are  thrown  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other, 
that  (seasons  permitting)  it  is  impofsible  to 
&il  of  good  crops ;  and  th^  worm,  which  is 
produced  by  frequent  repetitions  of  broad 
clover,  and  is  certain  destruction  to  that  plant 
gnd  the  succeeding  crop,  is  prevented. 

This  mark  *  signifies,  that  from  twenty  tq 
forty  cubic  yards  of  rotten  dung  per  acre  is 
to  be  laid  on  immediately  before  the  last 
ploughing. 

This  f — that  a  like  quantity  of  compost, 
the  mixture  two  parts  ditch  scourings,  moul4 
from  borders,  or  almost  any  kind  of  earth,  and 
the  other  part  dung.  This  should  be  heaped, 
gnd  in  the  course  of  two  years  turned  over 

Y3 
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three  times,  to  mix  it  well,  and  destroy  the 
weeds.    Lay  it  on  the  clover  in  the  spnn^. 

And  this  mark  J  denotes  a  covering  of 
marl,  eighty  cubic  yards  per  acre.  The  lay 
is  to  be  fed  the  last  year,  so  that  it  may  be 
covered  in  the  interval  between  hay  and  com 

harvest. 

Wheat,  after  the  clover  lay,  ought  alway« 
to  be  set. 

Wheat  stubbles  are  never  ploughed  in,  }fut 
raked  up,  and  carted  to  the  straw-yard. 

The  expense  of  marling  (carting  and  spread- 
ing included)  is  reckoned,  when  the  marl  is 
digged  in  the  field,  at  31.  per  hundred  cubic 
yards,  but  I  have  done  it  for  two  guineas. 

N.  B.  Six  score  makes  the  hundred.  Half- 
load  carts,  with  three  wheels,  take  fewer 
horses  than  load-carts,  but  are  worse  for  the 
horses. 

9 

When  the  turnips  lail,  plough  tjie  land  into 
yard  ridges,  water-furrow  it  well,  and  let  it 
lie  for  barley  next  year.    ITiis  is  excellent  hu^i 
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bandry^  and  greatly  preferable  to  a  wheat  crop 
after  the  fallow. 

The  best  method  to  preserve  turnips  from 
the  fly  is,  to  take  one  pint  of  new  seed,  and 
steep  it  in  water  five  or  six  hours,  then  mix  it 
with  another  pint  of  new  seed  unsteeped,  and 
a  pint  of  seed  of  the  ye^r  before ;  by  this  me- 
thod the  plants  will  come  up  at  three  different 
times  ^    and   as   the   fly  always    seizes    the 
youngest  plants,  it  seldom  happens  but  that 
enough  pf  each  growth  will  be  left  for  a  crop , 
one  pint  of  seed  being  sufficient  for  an  acre, 
could  it  be  properly  distributed.    In  pursuing 
this  method,  I  never  lost  a  turnip  crop. 

Turnips,  with  chaflF,  and  the  straw  of  barley, 
oats,  or  pease,  are  excellent  food  for  horses, 
provided  the  straw  be  fresh  threshed,  and  given 
to  them  as  they  want  it. 

Galloway  Scots,  four  years  old,  or  almost 
any  beast  of  that  age,  taken  into  the  straw-^ 
y^rd  in  October,  and  well  attended  with  good 
straw  and  turnips,  will  he  fat  by  the  April 
following.  An  acre  of  good  turnips  is  suf- 
ficient for  a  beast  of  forty  stone,  fourteen 
pounds  to  the  stone.  The  beasts  here  alluded 
to,  gre  such  as  ai^e  brought  to  the  fairs  in  tole- 
rable condition. 

V4 
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ESSAY    XVI. 

Upon  the  Insects  that  prey  upon  Timber. 

iN  O  part  of  the  economy  of  this  terrestrial 
globe,  is  more  worthy  of  admiration^  or  ftir- 
nishes  a  wider  field  for  inquiry,  than  tbe 
methods  by  which  all  that  vast  variety  of  sub* 
stances,  animal  and  vegetable,  which  are  pio- 
duced  from  the  earth,  are  kept  within  their 
proper  bounds,  and  when  life  is  departed  from 
them,  are  reduced  to  dust ;  so  that  a  due  har<- 
mony  of  parts  is  preser\'ed,  the  relative  pro-. 
portion  of  individuals  accurately  adjusted  to 
the  wants  and  general  good  of  the  system  j 
and  those  substances  which  have  a  tendency 
to  deform  or  injure  it,  are  in  due  time  re- 
moved out  of  the  way,  and  made  to  contribute 
under  another  form  to  its  support. 

Not  to  mention  Man,  and  the  various 
species  of  Quadrupeds,  birds,  fishes,  reptiles, 
and  worms,  which  prey  on  animal  and  vege- 
table life  s  insects,  although  very  diminutive^ 
are  very  powerful  instruments,  in  the  hands 
of  the  great  Disposer  of  events,  to  promote^ 
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sometimes  indeed  by  partial  evil,  the  good  of 
the  whole.    To  them  it  is  given  in  charge  not 
only  to  prey  on  living  substances,  but  also  to 
hasten  the  difsolution  and  decomposition  of 
those  that  are  dying  or  dead.     Of  these  none 
seem  to  have  a  more  arduous  task  afsigned 
them,  than  thase  whose  office  it  is  to  bring  on, 
or   accelerate  the  decay  of  the  giant  inhabi- 
tants of  the  forest.     Numerous  species  of  in- 
jects, and  in  various  ways,  labour  in  this  de« 
partment  *.    Some  attack  living  Trees,  others 
those  that  are  dead.     Some  deposit  their  eggs 
in  then^,  that,  vvhcn  hatched,  their  larva  may 
feed  upon  the  wooi  ;    while  others  seek  only 
^  place  well  sheltered  from  wet,  cold,  birds, 
pt  other  insects,  for  the  habitation  of  their 
young.     Again,  some  prey  upon  the  soundest 
timber ;    while  others  make  no  attempt  upon 
it  till  it  begins  to  decay  : — but  all  contribute, 
in  one  way  or  other,  to  the  same  end  ;   one 
taking  up  the  office,  where  another  resigns 

*  Insects  are  not  the  only  labourers  employed  in  this 
field ;  the  same  end  is  promoted  by  the  Algae  and  Fungi. 
Witnefs  the  numerous  tribe  of  Lichens,  Tremeila;, 
AgSLTicif  Boieti,  Auriculariae,  Sphaeriae,  &c.  wbich  derive 
their  nourishment  from  decaying  Wood,  and  afsist  in  its 
decomposition* 
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it ;  till  that  which  from  its  bulk  and  solidity 
appeared  calculated  to  last  as  long  as  the 
earth  that  gave  it  birth,  by  the  succelsive 
efforts  of  various  kinds  of  insects^  is  reduced 
in  no  very  long  time  to  its  original  dust.  So 
poveerfuf  are  the  effects  produced  by  instru- 
ments which  we  too  often  overlook  or  de- 
spise. 

To  particularize  some  of  the  species  ttth 
ployed  in  this  work,  and  to  point  out  what 
trees  they  attack  either  for  food,  or  to  secure 
a  sheltered  situation  for  their  offspring,  may 
not  be  unentertaining,  or  altogether  useleis. 
I  shall  therefore  mention  a  few  of  the  indi- 
viduals of  each  of  the  Linnean  clafses, 
omitting  Hemiptera  and  Neuroptera,  of  which 
I  recollect  no  species  that  feed  or  nidificate 
in  wood;  reserving  the  Coleoptera,  which 
clafs  sends  forth  the  most  numerous  bands  of 
these  minute  pioneers  of  nature,  to  the  last ; 
and  concluding  the  whole  with  a  short  history 
of  the  Cerambyx  violaceus  of  Linnaeus* 

Among  the  Lepidopterous  insects,  the 
larva  of  the  Phala^na  Bombyx  Cofsus  is 
known  to  attain  its  great  size  by  feeding  upon 
the  Willow,  and  other  kinds  of  wood  when 
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in   a  decaying  state.    The  same  tree  afford? 

nourishment^  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Lewin  *, 

to   the  Sphinx  crabroniformis ;    as  does  the 

Poplar  to  the  Sphinx  apiformis  f,  and  vespi- 

formis.      The  insects  of  the  Hymenoptera 

clafs  bring  on  the  decay  of  ligneous  substances 

in  various  ways.    The  nests  and  cells  of  many 

of  the  genuine  Vespae  are  made  of  a  kind  of 

paper  formed  of  the  filaments  of  wood.     I 

have  often  been  highly  amused  by  seeing  the 

common  wasp,  which  though  a  mischievous, 

is  at  the  same  time  a  very  ingenious  animal, 

employed   in   scraping   gate-posts  with    her 

strong  maxillae,  to  collect  materials  for  this 

purpose ;   a  sight  which  Reaumur  informs  us 

it  was  long  before  he  cquld  enjoy  J.     The 

Hornet  frequently  perforates  hollow  trunks  to 

build    her  paper  metropolis  in  a  sheltered 

situation  || .     The  Leaf-cutter  bees,  of  which 


f  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  2* 

f  Ibid.  p.  1. 

{Reaum.  Tom.  vi.  Mem.  6.  p.  180,  181. 

II  Ibid.  Mem.  7.  p.  217.  1  am  informed  by  my  frienJ, 
Sir  Thomai  CuIIum,  whose  spirit  and  accuracy  of  obser- 
vation throw  light  upon  every  branch  of  Natural  History, 
that  in  the  year  1785,  in  Mr.  Porte's  gardens  at  Ham, 
near  Dovedale*  the  hornets  destroyed  a  great  number  of 
the  young  Oaks,  by  making  their  way  into  their  heart, 
and  there  building  (heir  nests. 
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there  are  several  species  all  confounded  under 
the  common  name  of  A.  centuncularis,  in  order 
to  place  their  centunculi  *  of  curious  con^ 
struction^  in  perfect  security,  make  their  "sray 
into  the  body  of  various  trees.  One  species 
selects  the  Willow  for  this  purpose  f ,  anodier 
the  Oak  J  or  the  Elm  indifferently.  Apis 
inaxiilosa  ||  nidificates  in  posts  and  rails.  Apis 
Tiolacea,  as  we  learn  from  Reaumur  §,  con* 
structs  curious  cells  for  its  young,  of  several 
stories,  in  the  supports  of  espalier  trees.  Apis 
furcata^    makes    similar  cells   in  decaying 

^Ibid.  Mem.  4.  Tab.  9.  fig.  S. — 181.  Tab.  la 
Reaumur*s  species  make  its  nest  under  groimd;  but 
Geoffroy's  (Hi^^  ab.  des.  Ins.  Tom.  ii.  p.  410.  n  5.)aiM| 
our  English  ones  make  theirs  in  the  trunks  of  trees. 

+  Raii.  Hist,  Ins.  p.  C45.  Sir  E.  Ring,  in  Phibs. 
Trans,  abridged  by  Lowthorp,  vol.  ii.  p.  77S.  W*^ 
lougliby  in  do.  p.  773.  77  K  Dr.  Martin  Llitar 
in  do.  774, 

J  Apis  centuncularis,  Donovan  Brit.  Ins.  vol.  ir. 

Tab.  120. 

Il  Marsharo  in  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  iii.  p.  27, 28. 
§  Reaumur,  Tom.  vi.  Mem.  2.  Tab.  5. 

1:  Furcafa.  A.  cinereo  pubescens;  atra;  antcnaamm 
ailiculo  primo,  fronte,  labioque  flavis ;  abdomine  apice 
fufcato ;  tarsis  fcrrugineis.  Panzer.  Fn.  Ins.  Genn.  Init. 
Vo.  !vi.  Tab.  8.  Obs.  Panzer's  insect  is  the  maleofthis 
apccL-;. 
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wood.  Many  other  insects  of  this  clafs,  p^- 
ticularly  Spheges>  and  illegitimate  Vcspse^ 
emerge  from  cylindrical  holes  in  trees  and 
posts,  in  which  they  were  nourished  in  their 
larva  state. 

Of  Dipterous  insects,  the  Tipula  Pecd- 
toicornis,  singular  for  the  branching  anteniue 
of  the  male,  and  many  other  species  of  that 
genus,  in  their  larva  state,  inhabit  putrescent 
wood  *  :  and  a  numerous  army  of  the  Oniscns 
Asellus,  to  name  no  other  insect  in  the  Aptera 
clafs,  is  generally  to  be  met  with  in  those 
parts  of  decaying  trees  under  the  bark,  which 
are  deserted  by  other  insects  -,  upon  which, 
from  its  saw-dust-like  excrement,  it  appeals 
to  feed. 

Having  gone  over  tlic  other  clafses,  it  re- 
mains that  we  mention  the  devourers  of  wood 
amongst  the  Colcoptera.  Foremost  in  the 
ranks  comes  the  gigantic  Lucanus  Cervus, 
whose  larva  feeds  upon  the  decaying  wood 


*  H&bitat  in  carie  arboram  solttaria  larva,  pupiqoe. 
Schrank.  Enum.  Ins.  Austr.  p.  423.  n.  835.  1  have  i'uund 
the  pupt  in  the  same  situation. 
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of  the  Oak  f  and  the  Elm.     In  the  latter  is 
also  found  the  Lucanus  Inermis  |.     The  Ash 
affords  nourishment  both  to  Lucanus  Paralle- 
lipipedus  and  L.   CyKndricus.      (Scarabcus 
Cylindricus  of  Linn,  but  surely  a  true  Lu- 
canus.)   The  several  species  of  the  genus  Ips 
(Bostrichus  Fab.)  feed  upon  timber  between 
the  bark  and  the  wood,  upon  the  surface  of 
which  they  usually  trace  in  feeding,  what 
Linnaeus  calls  Pinnated  Labyrinths,  in  which 
a  number  of  lateral  lines,  nearly  parellel  with 
each  other,  form  right  angles  on  each  side, 
with  a  central  one  ^    and  thus  the  bark  is 
finally  separated  from  the  wood.     Most  trees, 
1  imagine,  have  a  particular  species  of  this 
genus    afsigned   to   them.      Thus  Ips  Kni- 
perdus  attacks  the    Fir.     Ips  Scolytus,  the 
Elm.     Ips  Niger  If,    I.  Griseus§,   I.  Rufes- 


f  In  Europae  ligno  quercino  putrido.  Linn.  Syst.  Nat. 

{ Inermis,  2.  Scutella(u%  cenvexus,  brunneus,  roaxUlU| 
brcvibut,  dente  laterali  elevato.  Marsham  M.  S. 

II  Niger  24.  I.  subcylindricus,  niger,  tborace  panctu- 
lato,  ely iris  crenmto  striatis,  plantis  piceis.  Manham,  M.S. 

§  Griscus.  9.    I.  ferragineus,  capite  nigro^  tapca 
ferruglneo  testaceeque  varius.     Ibid. 
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cens  t,  and,  I  believe,  I.  Nebulosus||,  under- 
take  the  barking  of  the  Ash.     IpsFusciis§, 
and  probably  mor^  species,    feed  upon  the 
Oak.     Even  shrubs  do  not  escape,  for  wbin, 
or   furze,  (Ulex  Europaeus)   is  preyed  upon 
by  the  minute  Ips  Rhododactylus  ^,  which 
I  have  frequently  taken  coming  out  of  the 
larger  sticks  of  a  dead  whin  fence  in  my  own 
garden.     Next  to  these  come  the  Ptini;  se- 
veral species  of  which  are  found  in  wood.     I 
meet  with  Ptinus  Tefsellatus  in  the  Willow, 
aad  I  believe  it  will  attack  deal,  or  any  soft 
wood.     It  is  one  of  those  insects  that  is  called 
the  Death  Watch,  from  a  certain  sound  which 
it  makes  at  regular  intervals  resembling  the 


«*i 


X  Rufescens.  10.  I.  subtus  loteus,  supra  rufas,  elyUit 
luteo  nebulosis.     Ibid. 

\\  Nebulosus.  8.  I.  subvillosus,  corpore  nigro  cine- 
reoque  vario.  Ibid.  Bostrichus  Fraxini :  ater  fusco  cir 
Dereoque  varius,  elytris  punctalo  striatis,  antennis  lesta- 
ceis  clavi  cinerei  acutft.  Panz.  Fn.  las.  Germ.  lalt. 
n.  i6.Tab.  63. 

(Fuscus.  5.  I.  fuscus,  antennis  pedibasqae  testaceis: 
eljftris  retusis  confer tius  punctulatis.     Marsham,  M.  S. 

If  Rhododacljrius.  22.  I.  ntger,  villosas  totus,  planiis 
rufii.     Ibid. 
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clicking  of  a  watch,  which  the  vulgar  supers 
stitiously  imagine  forbodes  the  death  of  some 
person  in  the  house  in  which  it  is  heard.  The? 
Ptinus  Pectinicomis  also^  and  Ft.  Cylindricus*^ 
feed  in  the  same  tree.  But  of  all  the  species 
of  this  genus>  Ptinus  Pertinax  is  the  most  mis-* 
chievous ;  any  kind  of  wood  that  begins  to 
have  a  tendency  to  decay^  it  attacks  without 
mercy.  I  speak  this  from  experience^  having 
a  chamber  in  my  house,  the  floor  of  which  is 
quite  filled  and  perforated  in  every  direction 
by  this  destructive  little  insect ;  and  my  walnut^ 
tree  chairs  it  has  nearly  reduced  to  the  same 
state  that  Linnaeus  observes  it  has  done  his  f  • 

Amongst  the  Curculiones,  the  late  inge- 
nious Mr.  Curtis  has  informed  us,  that  C.  La- 
pathi  feeds  upon  the  Willow  J.  C.  Lignarius  §, 
preys  upon  the  trunk  of  putrid  Elms;  and 


*  Cylindricus.  6.  Pt.  subcylindricus  fusco  fcmiffi* 
neus;  thorace  gibbo  Ixviusculo;  antennis  pedlbusqae 
rufescenlibus.     Marsham,  M.  S. 

t  Tercbravit  et  dcstruxlt  scdllia  mea.     Linn.  Srsf 
Nat. 

{  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  i.  p.  86. 

5  Lignarius.  113.  C.  nigro  piceus  totus,  rostrocras* 
tiusculo,  thorace  puDctato,    elyiris  abbreviatis.    Mar* 
tham,  M.  S. 
6 
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(X  Atrameotarius*  I  have  found  in  all  its 
sUtei  in  oi^  rails  under  bark.    There  is  one 
ioKct,  whi<$h  althoi^gh  not  yet  discpvered  in 
EagJ^odj  .ought  not  to  he  pafsed  over,  as  its 
bifitoxy  furnishes  a  striking  proof  bow  useful 
t)ie  study  of  natural  history  may  be  made,. 
Wbm  applied  to  economics ;    the  insect  I : 
allude  to»  is  the  Cautbaris  Navalis  of  Lin- 
KB^     Dr.  Smith,  the  liberal  pofsefsor  of  the 
Unnxan  treasures,  informs  me,  from  the  Iter 
WcBtTOgothicum,  that  the  oak  timber  in  the 
TQyii  di>pk-yards  in  Sweden  being  observed  to 
have  suffered  considerable  injury  from  some 
unknown  animal,  Linnaeus  was  desired  by  his 
Swedish  Majesty  to  trace  out  the  cause,  and 
point  out  some  remedy  which  might  prevent 
the  further  jKogrefs  of  so  alarming  an  evih 
Upon  inquiry,  he  discovered  that  the  mischief 
was  occasioned  by  this  Cantharis,  and  he  re- 
commended that  the   timber  should  be  im- 
mersed in  w^ter  during  the  usual  time  of  this 
insect's  appearance.     Tlijs  advice  was  pur- 
sued,  and  the  dock-yard  timber  received  no 
further  injury. 

We  have  so  few  species  of  the  genus  Bu- 

^  Atramentarius  16^.  C.  aler  obovatus,  tlioracc  utrb- 
qae  unidentaio,  elytrls  striatis.     Ibid. 
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prestis  in  England^  *nd  those  tjhat  we  hate 
are  SD  seldom  met  with»  that  it  is  no  wonder 
if  the  habitation  of  their  larvas  is  not  conn 
monly  known';  both  De  Geer*  and  Geofiirbyf^ 
however,  are  bf  o()iAion;  that  they  are  inbabi* 
tahts  of  wood.  But  thi  timber-merchant  and 
the  buildef  'have  ho  greater  enemies  than 
the  genuine  Cerambyce^,  under  which  geniis 
I  would,  with  DeGeer^,  Include  those  only 
which  have  reniform  or  lunar  eyes,  ^chiding 
C.  Cursor,Xatned,  Meridianus,  Inquisitor^  Sec. 
and  taking  m  Leptura  Alhi,  Arcuata,  Arieti8» 
Mystica,  Ptasusta,  Std.  of  Linn.'  These  in^ 
sects,as  fat  aVlea^t  as'we  arb  acquainted  wifh 
them,  not  only  devotir  the  sur£lce  of  tiie  wood 
that  lies  tinder  the'  bark,  but  penetiiite  deep 
and  in  all  directions  into  the  solid  timber* 
What  havock  mu'st^tbe  larvae  of  so  large  an  in- 
sect asCeraHibyi^Coriariui  make  inanoaktree|! 
I  have  takefn  th)e  pnpi,  of  Cerambyx  Arcualus 
out  6f  th6  heart  of  a  solid  piece  of  tlie  same 


*De  Gter^  torn.  iv.  p.  ISl. 

t  Geoffr.  torn.  i.  Cacujos  n.  1.  p.  125.  n.  2,  p.  176. 

5  Dc  Geer,  torn.  v.  p.  55,  56. 

II  HabiUI  in  betulis  putridis.  Linn.  Sjst  Ntt.     Ball 
hate  knowji  it  cat  out  of  an  oak. 
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titnber,  which  had  been  perforated  by  that 
insect  in  all  directions.  Once  in  the  height 
of  summer^  when  the  mid-day  sun  shone  out ' 
*aTin,  I  was  very  much  entertained  with  see- 
ing sevend  of  these  fine  insects  fly  down  upon 
apcdiard  oak  that  had  been  felled  and  the 
bark  left  upon  it,  and  run  all  orer  it  with 
great  velocity,  seeking,  it  is  probable,  a  place 
proper  for  depositing  their  eggs. 

Amongst  the  Cerambyces  of  this  country, 
the  ingenious  Mr.  Donovan,  in  his  elegant 
work  upon  British  insects  *  has  figured  C.  Vio* 
Jaceus,  and  informs  us  that  it  probably  feeds 
upon  the  fir,  but  at  the  same  tfme  cxprefses  a 
Stroag  suspicion  that  this  beautiful  insect  is 
not  originally  English.  How  far  this  may  be 
true,  it  is  not  my  intention  to  inquire ;  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  it  is  now  become  but  too 
common,  at  least  in  one  spot,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  London,  as  will  appear  from 
those  circumstances  of  its  history  which  I  am 
gohig  to  relate. 

My  friend  and  relation,  Mr.  James  Trimmer, 


»  Donov.  Brit.  Ins.  Vol.  2.  p.  73.  Tab.  61.  fig.  I. 

Z2 
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of  Old  Brentford  *,  ^n  attentive  observ€|r  qf 
Nature^  more  particularly  of  the  econpiny  ajid 
habits  of  insects,  and  to  whom  -f .  am  indebted 
for  much  curious  apd  inteiestiqg  infpnnatiQii 
in  this  branch  of  scienpe^  ^me  tiqi^  ago  Wfote 
to  inform  me,  that  he  had  found  this  tn|»afA.  |if 
its  three  states  in  fir-timber,  an4  aqGoi|ipai:^e4 
this  intelligence  with  many  ingenious  reqiarks. 
Expecting  him  soon  to  visit  me  at  Barhajaci,.iii 
my  answer  I  requested  him  to  bring  with  him 
some  of  its  larvx  and  pupae,  and  also  sMne 
pieces  of  the  wood  upon,  which  they  had  been 
feeding ;  at  the  s^me  time  I  desired  him  (P 
continue  observing  their  motion^.  TVhat  fol~ 
lows  relative  t.o  the  history  of  this  Cerambyx^ 

ns  chiefly  compiled  from  his  conununicatipos, 
which  I  thought  too  interesting  to  be  lost. 
The  fir  in  which  jVlr.  Trimmer  first  found  this 
insect,  was  of  English  growth,  of  the  spruce 
kind,  which  had  not  been  felled  many  years, 
and  had  originally  grown  near  the  spot  on 
which  the  building  was  erected,  in  which  it 
was  employed :  it  did  not  appear  to  have  bf  jcu 


■  J" 

*  Son  of  Mrs.  Trimmer,  so  justly  celebrated  (or  her 
humane  and  succefsful  exertions  to  procure  the  greai 
blcfsing  of  a  religious  education  for  tlic  children  of  the 
poor. 
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atttAed  more  than  two  years  when  Mr.  Trim- 
miir  madb  his  observations;  and  it  suffered 
mbst  in  1798,  when  the  larvae  had  multiplied 
so  htUch,  and  been  so  extremely  voracious,  as 
to  faav«  left  Very  little  food  for  another  year. 
Stale  iSeotch  iiri  in  tn  adjacent  building,  had 
Ao  been  iattacked  by  them.     Nor  does  this 
insect  so  intirely  confine  itself  to  fir,  as  never 
to  attack  any  other  kind  of  wood ;  for  when 
tiie  imago  first  clme  forth  in  considerable 
quantities,  Mr.  Trimmer  tobk   several  and 
placed  them  upori  some  pieces  of  fir  which 
were  under  cover :  but  what  seems  remark- 
able, the  insects  quitted  these,  and  went  and 
disposited  their  eggs  in  some  pieces  of  apple, 
peiar,    cherry,   and  plum,  which  had  been 
selected  for  turning,  and  were  piled  up  in  Ae 
Open  air. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  this  de- 
structive little  animal  attacks  only  such  tirhber 
asbas  not  been  stripped  ofits  bark  3  acircum*^ 
stance  which  ought  to  be  known  and  attended 
to  by  all  pertons  who  have  any  concern  with 
this  article ;  for  the  bark  is  a  temptation,  not 
only  to  the  insect  in  question,  but  also  to  a 
numerous  tribe  both  of  this  and  other  genera ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  the  injury  which  is  done 

zs 
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to  timber  would  be  prevented,  if  other  ttt€%^ 
besides  the  oak,  were  barked  as  soon  as  thty- 
are  felled.    The  principal  danger,  however^- 
arises  from  neglecting  thb  precaution  with 
respect  to  such  timber  as  is  used  in  buildiags^- 
especially  in  those  places  that  are  acceisible  ta- 
insects,  for  in  this  case  it  will  not  last  out  half 
its  time. 

■ 

But,  to  proceed  with  our  histoiy,  the  femalr 

of  this  insect  is  furnished  with  a  flat,  retractile 

tube,  or  rather  aculeus*,  which  she  inserts,  ft' 
should  seem,  [for  Mr.  Trimmer  was  never  sdr 

fbrtunate  as  to  see  this  operation  perfortned,^ 
between  the  bark  and  the  wood  to  the  depth 
of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  and  there  die 
deposits  her  egg,  since  not  more  than  one  ap- 
pears to  be  laid  in  one  place.  By  stripping  off 
the  bark,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  whole  progrefi 
of  the  larva,  from  the  spot  where  It  was  newly 
hatched,  to  that  where  it  has  attained  its  full 
size  f .  At  first  it  proceeds  onwards  but  in  a 
serpentine  direction,  filling  the  space  which  it 
leaves  behind  it  with  its  excrement,  resembling 


♦  Tab.  12.  fig.  15.  C.  Linn.  Trans,  vol.  v. 
t  Fig.  13.  tf— r. 
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saw-dust^  and  so  stopping  all  ingrefs  to  enemies 
from  without  i  but  when  it  has  arrived  at  its 
utmost  dimensions,  it  does  not  confine  itself  to 
one  direction,  but  work^  in  a  kind  of  labyrinth, 
eating  backwards  and  forwards^  ^hich  gives 
the  wood  under  the  bark  a  veiy  irregular  sur- 
face * )  by  this  means  its  paths  are  of  con- 
siderable ^idth.     Its  attacks  are  not  confined 
to  the  solid  timber,  but  in  its  progrels  it  eats 
away  an  equal  portion  of  the  bark.    The  bed 
of  those  paths  where  it  has  been  at  work,  ex* 
hibitSy  when  closely  examined,  a  curious  ap- 
pearance, occasiotied  by  thfc  erosions  of  its 
Oiaxtllas,  which  excavate  an  infinity  of  little 
ramified  channels.    When  the  insect  is  ^boiit 
to  aftume  the  pupa,  it  bores  down  obliquely 
into  the  solid  wood,  to  the  depth  sometimes 
of  three  inches,  seldom  if  ever  lefs  than  two. 
These  holes  f  are  nearly  semicylindrical,  ex- 
prefsing  exactly  the  form  of  the  grub.    One 
would  wonder  how  so  small  and  seemingly  so 
weak  an  animal  could  have  strength  to  ex- 
cavate 60  deep  a  mine :  but  when  we  see  its 
maxillft,  our  wonder  ceases ;  these  are  large, 
thick,  and  solid  sections  of  ^  cone  divided 

'  ■  'Ai,  I  ,,,,1  ,, 

*  Tab.  \9.  fig.  li.  Linn.  Trmns.  vol.  v. 

t  Fig.  14.  a,  gp  #. 
1  Z4 
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...\  in  the  act  of  masti- 

ciicr  the  whole  of  their 

i\..\  so  that  they  grind  the 

^ . .    :*?ce  a  pair  ot  mill-stones. 

:i  rne  larv<e,  except  some 
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•  St  -:-.  iho  QOih  of  Mav,  and  con- 

.     .;!  the  20th  of  June ,  it  returns 

;  *\.:'a^v^  v.liich  the  larva  had  ox- 

.  X  i\%    tv^    afsuminjT    the    pupa. 

^-  •  ^in'xS  thit  these  insects  flv  onlv 

.  ;\<  \\\  the  dav  time  he  alwavs 
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^'  !:*.i   Ccrambyx    arcuatus, 
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*  K  -e./r.-itance  may  depend 
..."  e:  :ho  .itmosphere,  or  the 
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o'clock  in  the  morning,  as  I  was  pafsing 
through  a  meadow,  I  was  surprised  with  the 
appearance  of  what  at  first  seemed  to  me  to 
be  myriads  of  b^es  flying  ibdut  the  hedges 
and  trees ;  but  upon  taking .  some  of  them, 
they  proved  to  be  Scarabasus  argent e  us  ^ 
(Melokmthft  argentea  Fab.;,  upon  my  returti 
through  the  same  field,  a  little  after  noour  I 
was  astonished  to  find  that  of  thi8  infinite  host 
of  insects  not  a  single  one  waa  to  be  seen*    ; 

.  I  hare  now  communicated  all  the  obser- 
vations which  Mr.  Trimmer  ntade  with  respect 
to  the  history  of  this  insect ;  these  I  hope  will 
not  be  thought  unwortl^  of  the  attention  of 
the  Public,  since  they  fiirtinh  an  useful  kfson 
in  Economics,  and  supply  an  additional  proof 
of  the  utility  of  the  study  of  Natural  History, 
jmd  to  what  good  purposes .  it .  may  be  di- 
rected. 
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ESSAY  XVII. 

On  the  Cultivation  of  WSbws. 

1  WOULD  first  advise  the  laying  out  the  ground 
into  lands,  like  hop  lands;  viz.  from  three  to 
four  yards  wide,  with  a  ditch  on  each  side; 
three  feet  wide  at  the  top^  one  foot  at  die 
bottom,  and  two  and  a  half  deep.  The  etrdi 
that  comes  out  of  the  ditch  should  be  thrown 
on  the  land.  But  if  there  is  not  full  suflkiait 
fall  for  the  water  to  get  off,  the  ditch  Aouid 
be  deeper  and  wider,  till  you  have  near  a  yaid 
of  earth  above  the  level  of  the  water. 

Asscon  as  this  is  done,  the  ground  must  be 
double  dug,  viz.  trenched  two  spades  depd^ 
except  your  ground  be  very  boggy,  which  will 
alTord  room  for  the  plants  to  shoot,  and  will 
save  the  expense  of  weeding,  which  otherwise 
must  be  incurred  in  the  first  summer  after  the 
})lants  are  set ;  for  if  they  are  not  kept  clear  of 
weeds  the  first  year,  the  hopes  .of  the  planter 
will  certainly  be  destroyed. 

The  willow  I  recommend  as  most  advan^ 
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tageous  on  every  account — is  the  broad-leaved 
red-hearted  Huntingdonshire  willow  ^  every 
other  species  I  have  tried,  and  find  reason  to 
gire  a  decided  preference  to  this. 

The  sets,  or  truncheons,  m^y  be  cut  from 
twenty  inches  to  two  feet  long;  particular 
care  should  be  taken  in  the  cutting,  that  the 
bark  should  not  be  fridged  or  bruised,  or  in 
any  other  respect  injured  s  for  in  that  case  the 
plant  will  be  weak  and  puny.  They  should 
be  cut  not  on  a  block,  but  in  the  hand  -,  ob- 
liquely and  with  a  very  sharp  bill,  or  instru- 
ment. They  must  be  dibbled  into  the  earth 
by  an  iron  crow,  to  the  depth  of  fourteen  or 
twenty  inches,  so  that  not  more  than  six,  or 
lefs  than  four,  appear  above.  If  the  truncheon 
should  not  fill  the  hole»  the  earth  must  be 
trampled  close  round  it,  in  order  that  the  air 
may  be  excluded.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
the  plant  be  set  as  the  pole  grows.  The  cut- 
tings should  be  from  poles  of  about  three  years 
growth.  Maiden  poles  are  the  best;  they 
should  be  set  three  feet  asunder  in  the  quin- 
cunx form,  as  thus : 

^  m  *  ^  m 

4^  m  m  m  4(t         m 
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!?tose  thmcheons  will  shoot  otrt  fh;Wf 
branches,  two  or  three  of  which  wiIl"gfDW  to 
iniles^  if  the  land  is  good ;  if  not,  onty  6itt. 
those  poles  I  hav^  ^old,  dt  eight  years  growtH^ 
tur  2141.  per  acre,  neat  money;  the  kids,  or 
brushwood,  pay  for  the  felling.  Had  1  sfuf 
fered  thebi  to  har^  st^od  two  years  longer, 
tlkey  would  ha'^^e  jproduced  300L  per  acre. 
Should  any  of  the  plants  lodk  weak  or  pAi^, 
or  not  shoot  vigorously,  it  will  be  necefsaty fc 
dig  in  a  shuttle  full  6f  tnanure,  to  the  robtig 
which  I  have  no  doubt  in  saying  will  pay. 

# 

Though  1  hare  phnted  no  lefs  than  ten 
acres,  I  cannot  say  positively,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  what  the  value  would  have  been 
had  they  remained  on  the*  ground  for  fifteen 
or  twenty  years,  having  been  called  on  for  sets 
by  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighbourhood,  which 
I  have  sold  for  three  pound  a  thousand.  I 
must  here  obser\*e,  that  the  stools  from  whence 
the  sets  are  cut,  shoot  very  luxuriantly,  and 
will  produce  from  three  to  four  poles. 

'IIk*  length  of  poles,  at  eight  years  groWth, 
weio  from  thirty-throe  to  thirty-six  feet,  and 
ftiul  most  ot  lluMu  were  large  enough  to  make 
\\\u\'  tails,  two  at  the  bottom  and  one  at  the 


tftPi  but  the  great  use  to  which  they^re  s^ppli^, 
H  for  the  purpose  of  ipuking  hiirdles^  fl^fc^, 
^fi^  aqd  other  fiiriniai;  iinplemeii^^  being  9. 
lippd  uiK:oininp]ily  tpu^b  ^pd  lights  owing, 
33 1  conceive,  to  a  new  method  I  made  qse  of 
it  plantioi;  them  close  to  the  grounc}-    If  it  is 
the  deagn  of  the  planter  to  iet  them  grovr 
intDtimber,  (v^bich  I  would  venture  to  say 
would  be  far  superior  to  deai  for  the  purpose 
of  flwrifig,  pr  other  light  workj  partieidariy  as 
k  wiU  Dei  ther  splinter  nor  fir^ ;  and  if  suffered 
to  xpnf^ip  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  y^ears, 
would  make  good  masts  for  small  craft,  ^s  they 
shoot  up  perfectly  straight,  and  without  any 
c^lateral  branches)  it  is  ^cefsary,  at  the  first 
or  second  year's  growth,  to  observe  which 
pole  is  the  strongest,  as  the  r^maininj  poles 
must  be  cut  away.     In  about  fifteen  years 
time,  1  am  led  to  suppose,  they  will  want  thin- 
ning: of  course  the  inferior  must  be  taken 
put,  and  the  superior  be  suffered  to  remain. 

The  times  of  planting  must  be  from  January 
to  the  end  of  March ;  but  the  sets  for  that 
purpose  should  be  cut  from  December  to  the 
end  of  February,  when  the  sap  is  down.  And 
the  reason  is,  that  if  poles  are  cut  in  the  spring, 
(the  sap  being  up)   the  stool  will  at  last  be 
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weakened  by  bleeding,  if  not  killed ;  and  of 
course  prevented  from  shooting  so  vigorously 
as  if  cut  at  the  preceding  time.  If»  howcTei^ 
there  are  people  90  injwKcions  as  to  seU  sets  in 
spring,  it  will  be  to  the  advantage  of  the  pur- 
chaser to  plant  them^  as  the  sap  is  then  in  the 
poles.  The  reason  why  niany  are  induced  to 
cut  poles^atthattime^isonthe  supposedacoooiit- 
of  their  peeling  better ;  but  I  can  affirm  fipooi 
e;eperience,  that  poles  cut  in  December,  Jano* 
ary,  or  February,  and  laid  in  rows  upon  the 
ground,  or  the  ends  put  in  water,  wiH  pesi  as 
well  in  the  spring  as  at  the  usual  time. 

In  regard  to  fencing,  the  planter  should  pny 
the  greatest  attention  to  it,  otherwise  his  time 
and  expense  will  be  fruitlcfs. 
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ESSAY  XVIII. 

On  the  Conversion  of  Grafo  Lands  into  Tillage. 

JkIavikg  generally  about  three  hundred 
poidnds  a  ye^rr  in  my  own  hands,  all  dry,  and 
lipon  •  z  lime-stone,  or  gravel,  I  wish  my  ob- 
servations to  be  considered  as  respecting  lands 
of  that  quality. 

The  best  method  I  ever  found  of  converting 
graft  land  into  tillage,  is  unquestionably  by 
]>asiag  and  burning :  you  get  into  a  good 
course  of  husbandry  at  once,  turnips,  barley, 
&c.  Sec.  and  it  is  a  mere  chimera  to  suppose 
that  the  soil  is  diminished  by  it.     I  have  my- 

self  pared  and  burned  the  same  field  twice  in 
the  course  of  fifteen  years,  and  could  never 
discover  that  the  soil  was  in  the  smallest  de- 
gjree  diminished  by  the  operation.  The  earlier 
in  the  season  the  weather  will  admit  its  being 
done,  the  better ;  the  month  of  May  will  do 
very  well.  When  the  ashes  are  spread,  the 
field  should  be  ploughed  trtiCy  but  shalloWy  in 
order  not  to  buTy  the  ashes  too  deep,  then 


■■r-  -r  \   z..  nne,   and    ploughed 

vr  r-r-'ii"     rhis  with  a  second  good 

V-  ;  -._  mi  incorporate  the  soil 

.    V.-;.  T^^:  it  is  hardly  pofbiblc  to 

'.r-  :<,   if  anv  rain  at  all   falls 

:  Tune. 
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Viously  drained,  if  they  want  it,  may  be  taken 
up  for  tillage,  under  articles  prescribed  by  the 
landlord,  and  signed  by  the  tenant  for  the 
term  of  eight  or  nine  years ;  and  if  the  south 
country  fanners  resemble  ours,  it  will  require 
some  sharp  attention  to  see  those  articles 
fully  and  justly  performed. 

The  crops  I  recommend,  are  turnips  eat  on 
Ac  ground — barley  or  oats — pease  or  beans — 
wheat :  after  which  the  land  to  be  limed,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  used — we  only  use 
a  chaldron  and  a  half  here,  and  it  works  well 
in  fresh  land,  which  will  produce  turnips, 
barley,  beans,  and  wjth  them  I  recommend 
(he  sowing  grafs-seeds.  If  I  did  not  wish  the 
land  to  be  ploughed  any  longer  than  seven 
)rears,  a  wheat  crop  after  the  beans  would,  in 
my  opinion,  exhaust  the  land  too  much,  to 
sow  it  down  with  grafs,  unlefs  it  underwent 
a  further  preparation. 

I  will  now  give  the  farmer  the  result  of 
my  experiments  in  laying  land  to  grafs.  I 
have  practised  three  ways :  The  first  and  the 
most  common  is  to  sow  the  grafs-seeds  with 
the  barley,  and  I  have  known  it  answer  very 
tolerably ;  but  I  am  forcibly  struck  with  the 
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was  a  good  pasture  ;  I  did  not  however  turn 
into  It  till  May-day,  when  it  was  very  fine. 
I  pastured  it,  as  in  the  former  instance,  for 
four  or  five  ye?urs,  and  it  now  lets  to  a  tenant 
as  high  as  any  field  in  my  estate.  I  prefer 
this  method  to  either  of  the  others;  and  though 
tenants  will  not  relish  sowing  without  corn, 
I  recommend  the  practice  to  every  gentleman 
who  is  engaged  in  farming. 

I  recommend  it  strongly  to  gentlemen  to 
procure  the  seeds  themselves,  of  the  best 
kinds;  but  the  tenant  should  pay  for  them. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  judgment  what  ad- 
dition of  rent  may  be  laid  on  for  the  permis- 
sion of  taking  up  fresh  land,  without  knowing 
what  crops,  and  what  number  of  crops,  the 
landlord  will  allow.  The  tenant's  greatest  ex- 
pense will  be  one  pound  five  shillings  an  acre 
for  paring,  burning,  and  spreading  the  ashes ; 
the  subsequent  three  years  will  be  only  seed 
and  labour.  From  these  data,  added  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  the  land,  it  will 
be  no  difficult  thing  to  judge  of  the  farmer's 
profit,  and  what  advantage  the  landlord  should 
receive  from  it. 

Aa  2 
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ESSAY    XIX. 

On  the  Analogy  between  VegeUMe  and  Animd 

Parturition. 

W  HEN  the  enlarged   philosopher   takes  t 
survey  of  the  construction  of  the  heavensi  his 
mind  is  imprefscd  with  an  awful  idea  of  Ae, 
power  and  majesty  of  the  Deity ;    and  W 
bends  in  silent  reverence.    But  the  philosopiiflrj 
who  views  him  through  the  medium  of 
Icfscr  works,  forms  to  himself  a  closer 
more  pleasing  connection.     With  a  view  fi| 
recommend  the  cultivation  of  this  harm( 
intercourse,  I  shall  describe  and   illustrafe  U] 
subject  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  has  not  beesf 
noticed  by  naturalists :    It  is  the  analogy  bc^ 
twcen  vegetable  and  animal  parturition. 

Fig.  1.  Represents  an  car  of  wheat  con- 
fined in  the  folium  vaginans,  or  uterus,  and 
within  a  few  days  of  delivery,  a.  The  os  uterf, 
b.  b.  The  gravid  uterus,  the'  mouth  of  which 
is,  at  this  time,  sealedi^  to  keep  out  the  dews 
and  rain. 


i 
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Fig.  2.  The  uterus  cut  open,  to  show  the 
ear  in  its  natural  situation,     a.  The  os  uteri. 

b.  b.  The  uterus  cut  open.     c.  The  ear. 

Fig.  3.  An  ear  of  wheat  after  having  pafsed 
through  the  os  uteri.  This  may  be  called  a 
natural  birth,  a.  The  ear.  b.  The  os  uteri. 
As  the  fibres  of  the  vegetable  os  uteri  are  in- 
capable of  distention,  the  ring  is  wisely  di- 
vided to  allow  a  pafsage  for  the  ear  without 
laceration,    c.  c.  The  uterus. 

Fig.  4.  An  ear  of  wheat  some  days  after  a 
natural  delivery,  a.  The  ear.  6.  The  uterus 
contracted  to  its  natural  size. 

Fig.  5.  An  ear  of  wheat  after  having  forced 
its  way  through  the  side  of  the  uterus,  the 
neck  being  rendered  impervious  in  conse- 
quence of  being  bent  down  by  the  action  of 
the  wind,  lliis  may  be  called  the  Caesarean 
operation ;  but  which,  from  the  peculiar  struc- 
ture of  the  vegetable  uterus,  is  not  attended 
with  danger,  a.  The  os  uteri,  b.  The  neck 
of  the  uterus,  bent  down  by  the  action  of  the 
wind,  and  consequently  rendered  impervious. 

c.  c.  The  uterus,     d.  The  ear,  delivered  in  a 
preternatural  way. 

I  A  a  3 
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Fig.  6.  An  ear  of  wheat  in  the  act  of  forcing 
its  way  through  the  side  of  the  uterus,  a.  The 
OS  uteri,  b.  The  neck  of  the  uterus,  bent 
down  by  the  action  of  the  wind.  c.  The  car 
forcing  its  pafsage  laterally  through  the  side 
of  the  uterus,     rf.  d.  The  uterus. 

On  a  careful  examination,  we  find  the  uterus 
made  up  of  a  broad  leaf,  folded  up  into  a 
tubular  form,  so  that  by  a  gentle  lateral  prefsure 
of  the  ear  it  is  easily  unfolded.  Had  it  been 
a  perfect  tube,  parturition  could  never  have 
been  performed,  without  laceration,  in  cases 
where  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was  bent  down 
by  external  violence.  This  is  a  wise  provision 
of  the  Author  of  Nature,  to  obviate  firequent 
and  unavoidable  accidents.  And  here  it  will 
be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  birth  of  the  car, 
or  husk,  is  previous  to  conception,  the  antherae 
and  stigmata  being  at  that  time  as  unformed 
as  the  generative  organs  of  an  animal  at  its 
birth.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  God  has 
thought  proper  to  discover  to  our  senses  much 
of  his  providence ;  and  to  encourage  our 
researches,  he  has  endowed  us  with  a  most 
ardent  desire  to  trace  him  along  the  path  that 
he  has  made.  And  here  I  cannot  refrain  from 
observing,  tliat  a  proper  combination  of  the 
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Study  of  Nature  with  revealed  religion,  will 
give  a  dignity  to  man,  so  as  to  enable  him  td 
look  down  with  contempt  on  those  metaphy- 
sical opinions  that  have  a  direct  tendency  to 
disturb  his  happinefs  and  pervert  his  judg-> 


ESSAY   XX. 

On  the  Nature  of  Soils. 

As  a  knowledge  of  the  different  soils  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  farmer,  an  inquiry 
into,  and  description  of  their  nature  and  pro» 
perties,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  great  purposes 
of  vegetation,  seems  to  claim  our  first  attention, 
and  to  be  the  ground-work  of  Agriculture 

Without  descending    to  those    nice    dis- 
tinctions, which  are  rather  subjects  of  curiosity 
to  the  philosopher,  than  of  use  to  the  farmer, 
4  A  a  4 
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wc  may  rank  all  our  varieties  of  soil  under 
the  following  heads : 

Sand,  Gravel,  Loam 

Clay,  Chalk,  Marl. 

By  different  combinations  of  these  substances^ 
all  the  intermediate  kinds  of  soil  are  formed  -, 
and  upon  a  proper  mixture  of  them,  in  cer- 
tain proportions,  depends  the  general  fertility 
of  the  earth,  and  the  succefs  of  the  farmer's 
labour. 

In  the  nature  of  soils,  the  two  extremes 
are,  tough  w^et  clay,  and  loose  dry  sand.  Each 
of  these  has  its  peculiar  plants,  which  will 
not  grow  in  the  other,  although  they  are  few 
in  number,  and  of  little  known  use.  But  the 
plants  common  to  both  these  soils  will  grow 
and  thrive  better  in  loam,  which  is  a  middle 
species  of  earth  composed  of  these  two  ex- 
tremes, partaking  equally  of  the  good  quaJities 
of  both,  without  the  bad  ones.  For  this 
reason,  lands  which  partake  of  the  different 
properties  of  clay  and  sand,  or  which,  in  other 
words,  are  a  kind  of  compound  wherein  the 
properties  of  clay  and  sand  are  so  united  as  to 
correct  each  other,  are  generally  the  most 
fruitful,  and  produce  the  greatest  mafs  of  vc-* 
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^etables*  This  will  more  evidently  appear,  if 
it  be  considered  in  what  manner  plants  and 
vegetables  are  nourished,  and  what  it  is  that 
gives  them  bulk,  vigour,  and  firmnefs. 

When  the  seeds,  or  plants,  are  deposited  ia 
the  earth,  certain  degrees  of  warmth,  air,  and 
moisture,  are  necefsary  for  the  expansion  of 
their  vefsels,  and  the  extension  and  firmnefs 
of  their  fibres  and  solid  parts.  For  these  pur- 
poses stiff  clay,  and  loose  sand,  are  both,  while 
•separate,  very  unfavourable ;  the  former,  by 
the  closenefs  of  its  texture,  retains  the  water 
like  a  dish,  admits  too  little  heat  or  air,  and 
prevents  the  tender  fibres  of  young  plants 
from  shooting  freely  to  such  distances  as  are 
necefsary  for  obtaining  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
proper  nourishment.  The  latter,  (sand)  from 
the  loosenefs  of  its  texture,  admits  heat  too 
freely,  and  is  not  capable  of  retaining  a  suf- 
ficient degree  of  moisture  for  the  purposes  of 
vegetation.  The  particles  of  vegetable  nutri- 
ment are  either  absorbed  by  the  heat, or  washed 
down  by  the  rains  too  low  for  the  roots  of 
plants  to  reach  them.  Hence  few  plants  will 
come  to  maturity  on  mere  sand,  except  such 
as  extend  their  roots  very  deep,  and  attract 
nourishment  from  a  stratum  below  it. 
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All  sands  are  hot  and  dry — all  clajrs  C6lcg^^ 
and  wet ;  and  therefore  the  manuring  wiu^f^^^ 
lands  with  clay,  or  clay  lands  with  sand^  is 
the  best  of  all,  for  this  changes  the  nature  of 
the  land  itself;  whereas  dung,  and  other  sub- 
stances, afford  only  an  inferior  and  temporaiy 
improvement.     Mixed  soils,  which  incline  to 
the  clayey  kind,  arc  best  of  all  for  com  and 
pulse.     But  it  is  not  the  natural  soil  only  that 
the  farmers  ought  to  consider,  but  the  depth 
of  it,  and  what  lies  immediately  underneath 
it.     For  if  the  richest  soil  is  only  seven  or 
eight  inches  deep,  and  lies  on  a  cold  wet 
clay  or  stone,  it  will  not  be  so  fruitful  as 
leaner  soils   that    lie    on    a    better    under* 
stratum. 

Gravel  is  perhaps  the  best  under-stratum  to 
make  the  land  prolific. 

The  best  loams,  and  natural  earths,  are  of 
a  bright  brown,  or  hazely  colour.  Hence 
they  are  in  this  county  called  hazel  ]oams» 
They  cut  smooth,  and  tolerably  easy,  without 
clinging  to  the  spade  or  ploughshare;— >are 
light,  friable,  and  fall  into  small  clods,  without 
chapping  or  cracking  in  dry  weather,  or  turn- 
ing into  mortar  when  wet.    Next  to  these. 
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ttie  dark  grey,  and  rufset  mouldy  are  accounted 
*lic  best.  The  worst  of  all  are  the  light  and 
dark  ash-coloured« 


The  goodnefs  of  land  may  also  be  very 
'Well  judged  of  by  the  smell  and  the  touch, 
"The  best  emits  a  fresh  pleasant  scent,  on  being 
dug  or  ploughed  up,  especially  after  rain; 

and  being  a  just  proportion  of  sand  and  claj 
iotimately  blended^  will  not  stick  much  to  the 
fingers  on  handling.  But  all  soils,  however 
good,  may  be  impoverished,  and  even  wora 
out  by  succefsive  crops  without  rest,  especiall/ 
if  the  ploughings  are  not  very  frequently  re- 
peated before  the  seed  is  sown. 

The  famous  Mr.  Tull,  indeed,  carried  his 
idea  of  the  advantage  of  repeated  ploughings 
to  such  a  height,  as  to  suppose  they  would 
supply  the  place  of  manure  entirely,  'lliis 
ivas  doubtlefs  an  error;  but  an  error  which 
men  are  very  liable  to  fall  into  from  their 
ivannth  in  supporting  a  favourite  hypothesis- 
Repeated  ploughings,  however,  are  an  ex- 
cellent method  of  rendering  land  sweet  and 
fertile,  by  destroying  the  weeds,  and  exposing 
all  its  parts  to  the  kindly  influence  of  the  sun 
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and  air,  by  which  means  it  attracts  a  larger 
quantity  of  nutriment  from  the  atmosphere. 

If  we  examine  tracts  of  land  which  have 
not  been  cultivated,  we  find  nature  has  adapted 
different  kinds  of  plants  to  most  of  the  dis- 
tinguishable varieties  of  soils ;  and  although 
some  belonging  to  oney  may  from  some  cause 
or  other  be  found  on  lands  of  a  different 
quality,  they  seldom  thrive,  or  perfect  their 

seeds,  so  as  to  become  general. 

Mr.  Tull  thinks  that  the  only  difference  in 
soils,  except  their  richnefs,  is  occasioned  by 
the  different  degrees  of  heat  and  moisture  that 
they  receive ;  and  that  earthy  of  whatever  kind 
it  be,  is  equally  proper  for  the  production  of 
plants  in  general,  provided  the  heat  and 
moisture  be  equally  adjusted.  But  in  this  I 
am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Tull  is  mistaken. 

His  instance  that  rushes,  when  taken  from 
a  low  watery  ground,  and  planted  on  a  dry 
hill,  will  grow  and  flourish  there,  provided 
plenty  of  water  be  given  them,  does  not  prove 
his  position  :  For  in  this  case,  by  the  addition 
of  water,  the  state  of  the  soil  is  changed,  and 
becomes   similar  to  that   from  whence   the 
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rushes  were  taken,  and  which  is  natural  to 
them. 

There  is  {as  I  before  observed)  a  specific 
difference  of  soils,  and  of  the  plants  naturally 
growing  in  each. 

The  great  care  of  the  fanner  ought  there- 
fore to  be,  by  proper  mixtures,  to  reduce  his 
land  to  that  state  and  temperament  in  which 
the  extremes  of  hot  and  cold,  wet  and  dry, 
arc  best  corrected  by  each  other;  to  give 
them  every  pofsible  advantage  flowing  from 
the  benign  influences  of  sun  and  air ;  to  adopt 
such  kinds  of  plants  as  they  afford  in  this  state 
the  greatest  nourishment  to ;  and  to  renew 
their  fertility  by  a  judicious  allowance  of  the 
most  proper  manures.  Where  these  things 
are  done,  there  are  few  spots  so  unfriendly  to 
cultivation  as  not  to  repay  his  expense  and 
labour  with  a  plentiful  increase  :  But  without 
these,  the  best  tracts  of  land  will  in  time  be- 
come a  barren  waste,  or  produce  little  but 
weeds. 
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ESSAY    XXI. 

Oj:  Limc. 

Ike  effem  of  iime  and  otber 


dances  upon  ver;ete:ior  is,  pnimps,  one  of  dr 
■aost  valcabie  and  exTraordinan  discovaiei 
feat  A^icuhurt  faab  to  boast  of.  it  is  badif 
pofbibie  for  tijf:  \^iJoe3i  imaginaiioii  to  coo- 
c^ive  ?.  propcr^iticff!  apparently  more  afasnidy 
lliarj  th?^  of  t-^kirg  a  piect:  of  the  hardest  SMK^ 
0r  rcPi'^Kf:,  burning  't  till  complctelr  caldocd, 
K?:rc»vi»''^  I'^id  wiier  vjrKxn  h,  with  a  riewof 
r»:C'iL-in^  it  vj  <i  wr:ite  prtrder,  aiid  expecting 
frorri -rrtr  •-ff'r'.^  of  rV.-.-t  ]:»owder,  when  mixed 
vith  the  soil,  a  luxuriant  crop  of  giain, of 
gniA,  or  otli^r  v':;j'  table  prodixlicMi ;  and  yet, 
when  j;rcperl)'  applied,  tbe  effect  is  un- 
rricstiO!3ablc. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  lime  in  particular, 
rither  when  applied  alone,  or  used  in  con* 
junction  with  other  substances,  entitle  it  to  the 
liighest  notice.  Many  different,  and  even  op- 
|»ositc  o|)inions,  have  been  entertained  upon 
the  manner  in  which  it  operates,  few  of  which 
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are  completely  satisfactory.  It  is  known^  from 
'experience,  to  produce  bulky  luxiiriant  crops, 
upon  lands  formerly  of  little  value ;  but  from 
the  barrennefs  that  frequently  succeeds  these 
bulky  crops,  lime  has  bjcen  thought  dangerous, 
by  stimulating  the  soil  overmuch.  Indeed  if 
great  care  is  not  taken,  after  a  feve  exhausting 
crops,  it  will  be  in  a  worse  situation  than  it 
was  before  the  application  of  the  lime. 

The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
the  hme  husbandry,  are  the  following : 

1st,  To  ascertain  the  quantity  proper  for 
^ch  soil. 

2d,  The  mode  of  applying  it,  so  as  to  insure 
Ihe  utmost  benefit  from  its  use. 

3d,  The  way  of  preparing  it  previously  to 
its  being  laid  upon  the  soil. 

4th,  Tlie  proper  rotation  of  crops  to  be 
afterwards  followed,  so  as  to  preserve  the  land 
in  a  state  of  fertility. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points, 
namely,  the  quantity  necefsary  for  the  dif^^rent 
soils,  we  cannot  presume  to  fix  it,as  that  can  only 
be  determined  by  experiments  carefully  made ; 
but  though  we  decline  mentioning  the  precise 
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quantity  proper  to  be  used  in  all  the  differe 
situations,  we  imagine  that  a  general  rule 
be  laid  down,  which,  if  carefully  kept  in  vie 
by  practical  farmers,  will,  in  procefs  of  ti 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a  standard. 

In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that 
greatest  quantity  of  lime  should  be  used  up 
the  deepest  and  richest  soils,  and  the  le 
upon  those  that  are  thin  and  light ;  Iclseni 
the  quantity  gradually  from  the  strongest  c3 
to  the  lightest  gravel.     Intelligent  hnn^ 
will  at  once  observe  the  justice  of  this  remax*- 
Upon  strong  clays  and  deep  loams,  there 
substantial  body  for  tlie  lime  to  operate  upi 
conlnining  abundance  of  rich  substances, 
consc<iuently  a  considerable  quantity  will 
required  to  j)crvade  and  give  due  activity 
the  whole  ;  but  in  proportion  as  the  soil  gro' 
lighter,  the  quantity  employed  must  be 
and   the   after-management,   with   regard 
cropN,  extremely  cautious.     In  short,  the  in<^^* 
trilling  diirercnce  in  the  qualities  and  c^*^" 
sistencv  of  the  soil,  ou^ht  to  be  a  matter    ^^* 
•erious  consideration  with  the  husbandm^- *" ' 
j;radually  Icfscning  or  increasing  the  dose,     ^^ 
circumstances  may  require.    Jn  liming  a  sin^ 
field,  this  attention  will  often  be  found  — --'=*'** 
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sary,  particularly  if  the  surface  is  unequal. 
The  soil  of  the  higher  parts  will,  for  the  most 
part,  be  found  light  and  free ;  while  that  of 
the  lower  is  deep  and  compact.  It  is  obvious, 
that  if  a  field  of  this  description  is  limed,  and 
the  same  quantity  laid  over  the  whole,  if  the 
quantity  is  small,  the  higher  parts  only  will  be 
benefited,  while  the  strong  deep  land  will 
scarce  receive  any  advantage.  On  the  con- 
trary, if  the  quantity  is  great,  the.  higher  iand 

lyill  be  over-limed,  while  that  below  will 
hardly  have  enough.  To  some  farmers  these 
may  be  thought  nice,  perhaps  trifling  dis- 
tinctions; but  we  trust  that,  by  every  judi- 
cious man,  they  will  be  considered  as  import- 
ant. It  is  seldom  that  we  have  seen  suflicient 
attention  paid  to  this  circumstance :  on  the 
contrary,  be  the  difference  of  soil  what  it  will, 
and  in  large  fields  it  is  often  very  great,  we, 
for  the  most  part,  sec  the  same  labour  be- 
stowed, and  the  same  quantity  of  lime  and 
other  manures  laid  over  the  whole.  The  con- 
sequences attending  such  management  do  not 
require  to  be  pointed  out. 


To  do  justice  to  this  part  of  the  subject, 
notice  should  be  takt-n  of  the  neccGiry  of  lay- 
ing  out  land  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  ihe 
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whole  field,  as  nearly  as  pofsible^  of  die  samef 
quality.  Where  this  is  attended  to,  much 
difficulty  and  lofs  will  be  avoided,  both  in 
manuring  and  fixing  the  rotation  of  crop^. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  part  of  the 
subject,  widiout  earnestly  recommcncfing  it  tor 
every  former  to  make  himself  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  his  land,  before  he 
ventures  upon  the  use  of  lime.  On  some  s(ul% 
indeed,  he  will  find  it  totally  inadmiislble,  par- 
ticularly  where  the  bottom  h  chalk,  limestone^ 
or  marl ;  in  all  of  which  it  will  be  pemicibtts^ 
especially  if  the  soil  is  thin.  In  such  situ- 
ations, a  judicious  former,  in  place  of  laying  out 
his  money  upon  lime,  which  will  not  only  be 
lost,  but  do  mischief,  will  employ  it  in  pur- 
chasing enrichihg  manures,  which  will  afford 
him  an  ample  return. 

In  perusing  the  Reports  of  the  different 
counties  throughout  the  kingdom,  we  find 
lime  applied  in  a  variety  of  forms.  To  detail 
the  whole  of  these  practices  would  be  incom- 
patible with  the  bounds  of  this  papery  wc 
shall  therefore  notice  only  the  modes  that  pre- 
vail most,  and  are  practised  by  the  best  for- 
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mers,  who,  in  general,  use  it  in  one  or  all  of 
the  following  ways : 

1 .  Upon  fallows,  for  wheat  or  barley. 

2.  Upon  turnip  land. 

3.  Upon  clover  ley  for  oats. 

4.  As  top-drefsing  upon  wheat,  &c. 

1.^  Lime  upon  Fallows. — ^Whcn  lime  is  ap- 
plied upon  fallows,  it  is  found  to  produce  the 
best  effects  when  laid  on  early  in  the  season, 
and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil. 
^or  that  purpose  it  should  always  get  at  least 
two  or  three  furrows,  and  a  complete  har- 
lowing  with  each.     By  this  treatment  it  will 
he  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  soil,  and 
^U  operate  equally  upon  every  part  of  it ;  so 
Aat  the  farmer  will  reap  the  benefit  of  it  the 
™t  year ;  whereas,  by  laying  it  on  only  before 
^  last  furrow,  without  harrowing,  a  great 
proportion  of  it  will  be  buried,  much  of  the 
soil  will  never  come  in  contact  with  it,  and 
v^  little  advantage  will  be  derived  from  it 
*e  Hrst  year ;  and  when  the  land  is  ploughed 
for  the  succeeding  crop,  in  place  of  being  able 
to  bring  up  the  whole  of  the  lime,  as  many 
farmers  vainly  imagine  they  are  able  to  do,  a 
considerable  proportion  of  it  will  be  found  to 
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be  lost  by  the  rain  filtering  througb  the  soUj 
and  carrying  the  lime  down  alon^  with  it. 

To  give  some  idea  of  the  lofs  sustained  in 
this  way,  we  have  onTy  to  observe  what  .hap- 
pens where  a  heap  of  Jime  is  laid  down  :  if  a 
quantity  df  rain  fall  sufficient  to  saturate  Jhe 
whole,  the  moisture  that  runs  off  will  be  per- 
fectly white.  This  colour  is  given  by  the 
finest  and  lightest  particles  of  the  liine  being 
suspended  in  the  water.  The  safiie  effect 
certainly  takes  place  upon  every  limed  field ; 
and  however  judiciously  the  lime  may  be  em- 
ployed, it  will  happen  in  a  certain  degree^ 
but  when  it  is  ploughed  in  without  being  pre- 
viously harrowed,  it  will  be  stijl  worse,  as  a 
considerable  quantity  will  be  turned  to  the 
bottom  at  once  :  where  it  will  eilher  be  car- 
ried into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  if  the  soil  be 
open,  or  concrete  into  a  cake,  if  the  bottom 
be  compact. 

It  is  customary  in  many  places,  first  to  drcfe 
their  fallows  with  lime,  and  plough  it  in ;  after- 
wards to  manure  with  dung,  and  plough  it  in 
also.  For  this  practice  no  sufficient  reason  li 
afsigned  :  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
cnc ;  for  if  the  soil  stands  in  need  of  lime,  the 
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cfong  is  unnecefsary :  or  if  the  field  has  beea 
fermerly  limed,  and  the  operation  of  the  lime 
's  intended  to  be  principally  exerted  upon  the 
duKi^,  the  design  is  frustrated  by  its  being  pre- 
Wously  mixed  with  the  earth.     In  all  cases, 
therefore,  where  lime  and  dung  are  employed 
n  the  same  field,  they  ought  either  to  be 
by  way  of  a  compost,  or  laid  on  at  the 
time.     In  either  of  these  cases  the  ope- 
n  of  the  lime  upon  the  dung  will  be  in  a 
t  measure  insured.     In  the  former  it  will 
::ompletely  so;   and  perhaps  experience 
will    prove  this  to  be  one  of  the  best  ways  of 
o^ix:!^  it.     In  the  latter,  though  the  lime  will 
cex  Lainly  have  a  greater  effect  upon  the  dung 
vl^ieii  they  are  laid  on  at  the  same  time  and 
P^^>%aghed  down  together,  yet  it  is  utterly  im- 
P^>isible,  even  in  this  way,  to  bring  them  so 
pletely  into  contact  with  each  other,  as  to 
uce  the  utmost  benefit  that  might  be  ex- 
pected from  their  union.      Few   arguments 
"^^^n  be  necefsary  to  prove,  that  this  is  only  to 
l^>e  done  by  incorporating  them  thoroughly, 
ious  to  their  being  laid  upon  the  field. 


It  has  sometimes  been  given  as  a  reason  for 
^ot  mixing  them  in  the  manner  wc  have  men- 
tioned, that  it  could  not  conveniently  be  done  : 
I  Bb  3 
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that  lime  being  an  article  to  be  had  in  the 
market^  the  fiurmer  can  procuxe  and  lay  it  on 
at  any  time ;  but  dung  being  made  by  slov 
degrees^  by  deferring  the  laying  of  it  on  fer  a 
month  or  two^  an  additional  quantity  would 
be  obtained,  and  by  that  means  more  land 
manured.  This  undoubtedly  is  a  phuMbtey 
but  by  no  means  a  satisfactory  reason  ;  for, 
admitting  that  more  dung  is  made  in  Ae 
stables  during  that  short  time,  it  does  not  fel- 
low, that  the  quantity  of  manure  will  be  inr 
creased  in  proportion.  We  know  the  n«- 
cefsity  of  fermentation  to  ccnnmon  stable- 
dung  or  litter,  and  are  perfectly  satisfied»  that 
any  thing  produced  in  the  stables  will  be  veiy 
unfit  for  use  in  the  ordinary  way  of  fimoa-yaid 
management,  in  so  short  a  space  as  a  nxMith 
or  six  weeks.  It  is,  however,  certain,  that 
considerable  quantities  are  every  year  led  out 
fresh  from  the  stables,  and  employed  in  this 
disgraceful  way. 

Instead  of  hurrying  it  to  the  field  in  this 
raw  unfermented  state,  if  farmers  would  be 
at  the  trouble  of  making  three  or  four  dung- 
hills in  place  of  one,  the  dung  would  not  only 
be  sooner  fermented,  but  they  could,  widi 
little  labour,  and  without  any  lofs,  fix  upon 
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upon  wheat ;  as  the  dung  is  applied  at  the 
time  when  the  plants  suffer  most,  and  are  ib 
greatest  danger  of  being  killed.  When  this 
method  of  manuring  is  adopted,  the  wheat 
will,  in  general,  put  on  a  deep  verdure  in 
about  a  week  or  ten  days  after  the  drefsing  is 
applied ;  and  by  the  warmth,  protection,  and 
nourishment  it  affords  to  the  plants,  they  will 
not  only  be  rendered  strong  and  healthy,  but 
their  numbers  will  be  considerably  increased 
by  its  effects.  This  is  not  idle  speculation ; 
repeated  trials  have  been  made,  and  the  most 
incredulous  may  be  convinced  by  a  single  ex- 
periment. 

0 

It  will  no  doubt  be  objected  by  many,  that 
the  strength  of  the  dung  thus  employed  will 
be  lost,  from  its  being  dried  and  exhaled  by 
the  sun  and  atmosphere  ;  that  it  will  be  a 
dillicult  matter  to  spread  it  upon  the  young 
crop  ;  and  that  many  of  the  plants  will  either 
be  killed,  or  materially  injured,  by  the  carts 
and  horses  driving  over  them. 

To  this  we  answer,  'Iliat  in  the  spring  the 
influence  of  the  sun  is  small,  consequently  the 
evaporation  cannot  be  considerable  (during 
N.  E.  winds   excepted) ;   and  what  is  even 
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then  evaporated,  consists  chiefly  of  the  aque- 
ous parts ;  that  as  no  body,  unlefs  it  is  heated 
to  a  certain  degree,  will  part  with  any  of  its 
volatile  salts,  so  none  of  the  salts  of  the  dung 
can  be  lost  in  that  way ;  and  that  long  before 
the  warm  weather  sets  in,  the  ground  will  be 
completely  covered  with  the  crop,  and  the 
juices  of  the  manure  left  to  soak  down  slowly 
and  nourish  the  plants. 

The  second  objection,  with  regard  to  spread- 
ing the  dung  equally,  is  no  better  founded; 
for  if  the  dung  is  properly  fermented,  (and  we 
have  already  said  that  it  ought  never  to  be 
used  but  when  it  is  so,)  it  will  be  rendered  so 
short,  that  it  may  be  spread  with  ease ;  but  it 
is  to  be  observed,  that  when  dung  is  used  as 
a  drefsing  for  young  crops,  it  should  be  spread 
immediately  from  the  cart,  in  place  of  laying 
it  down  in  heaps.  As  to  any  destruction  of 
the  plants,  that  can  only  happen  from  the 
grofsest  mismanagement ;  for  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  laying  on  the  dung  when  the 
land  is  sufficiently  dry,  tliey  will  rather  be  be- 
neiited  than  hurt  by  being  trod  upon ;  as  it  is 
well  known  that  wheat-lands,  of  every  de- 
scription, if  they  have  been  well  wrought  be- 
fore the  winter,  and  much  hard  black  froit 
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succeeds,  jare  generaljy  as  loose  ,as  a  mole^hUl 
in  the  spring,  especially  such  as  have  been 
well  limed  or  duoged.  This  is  the  greatest  evil 
to  which  early  wheat  is  exposed ;  for  the  soi.I^ 
by  being  rendered  loose  arid  pcrpys^.e^cposes 
the  roots  of  the  pl^t  to  the  cold  piercing  spring 
wind,  which  too  often  prpyes  ht^i  to  it. 
Dreising  upon  the  top,  at  that  season,  with 
dung  or  composts,  promises  to  be  a  rexaaiy 
for  the  evil,  which,  if  properly  conducted,  will 
probably  be  found  superior  to  every  other, 
for  affording  warmth  and  nourishment  tp  the 
plants ;  nor  will  the  benefit  be  lefs  sensibljr 
f^lt  if  barley  is  sown  upon  the  fallow,  and  the 
dung  harrowed  in  along  with  it,  particularly 
if  the  soil  be  light.  The  operation  of  laying 
on  and  spreading  the  dung  upon  the  last  furrow, 
will  give  the  land  a  degree  of  firmneis  and 
cohesion  that  will  enable  it  to  resist  the 
drought,  if  dry  weather  should  follow  the 
seed-time;  and  the  moment  a  shower  fall$, 
the  juice  of  the  dung  will  sink  down,  and 
afford  ready  nourishment  for  the  crop. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this 
mode  of  drefsing  upon  the  top  of  young  crops 
can  never  be  put  in  practice  but  when  the 
land  is  tolerably  dry^  and  the  dung  well  £rr- 
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mented :  where  this  is  the  cajse,  the  returns 
will  be  abundant,  not  only  for  the  present, 
bu[t  succeeding  crops.     Indeed  we  have  long 
entertained  an  opinion,  in  which  we  believe 
many  experienced  farmers  will  agree,  that  i, 
very  great  proportion  of  the  dung  that  is  laid 
iipon  wheat-lands  is  lost  by  the  winter's  rain ; 
forif  the  dung  has  been  properly  prepared,  every 
winter  shower  that  falls  will  carry  away  some 
of  the  salts  from  the  soil;  and^  when  the  spring 
arrives,  a  great  part  of  the  food  of  the  plants 
will  be  found  to  have  perished  during  the 
winter ;  whereas,  were  the  application  of  the 
dung  deferred  till  the  spring,  when  the  growth 
of 'the  plant  commences,  we  can  readily  un- 
derstand what  becomes  of  it ;  the  wants  of 
the  crop  would  take  up  all  the  rich  parts  after 
every  shower,  and  their  progrefsive  increase 
would  constantly  demand  a  new  supply ;  so 
that  every  part  of  the  nourishment  would  he 
properly  applied.    On  the  contrary,  as  we 
.have  already  observed,  when  the  manure  is 
laid  on  in  autumn,  it  is  exposed  to  the  con- 
tinual washings  of  the  winter's  rain,  and  at 
a  time  too  when  it  can  be  of  very  little  service 
to  the  plants;  for  wheat,  like  every  other 
^ed  that  is  sown  in  autumn,  if  it  vegetates 
and  establishes  itself  in  the  earth  before  winter. 
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docs  all  that  can  be  expected.  During  the 
winter  it  makes  no  progrefs,  consequently 
needs  no  afsistance  from  the  soil ;  and,  as  \n 
shall  immediately  observe;  its  chance  of  re- 
maining in  the  ground  is  greater  where  no 
manure  is  used,  than  where  it  ha!>:  the  ejfects 
of  lime  and  all  manures  is  to  open  the  so3 
during  winter,  particularly  where  much  stabk- 
dung  has  been  used  ;  and  as  the  plants  make 
no  progrefs  during  that  time,  so  every  thing 
that  opens  the  soil,  and  exposed  the  roots  to 
the  cold,  must  be  hurtful ;  and  if  to  the  in- 
jur)'  of  opening  the  soil,  we  add  the  lofs  that 
is  sustained  by  the  salts  of  the  manure  being 
washed  away  and  lost  by  the  raiils,  we  shall 
readily  be  convinced,  that  the  application  of 
dung  in  autumn  upon  fallows  with  lime,  is 
very  often  throwing  it  away.  Indeed,  in  cases 
where  dung  is  used  by  itself  upon  fallows,  the 
application  of  this  maxim  is  equally  proper,  as 
the  best  salts  of  good  stable-diing  are  nearly 
as  perishable,  when  applied  by  themselves,  as 

in  conjunction  with  lime.  Top-drefsing  ra 
the  spring  will  therefore  be  proper  in  this  case 
also,  though  it  will  certainly  have  a  greater 
effect  when  lime  has  been  ploughed  into  the 
fallow  :  in  that  case,  while  the  lime  is  sti- 
mulating,  and  acting  upon  the  principles  of 
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t)\^  soil,  the  juices  of  the  dung  will  be  gra- 
dually sinking  down,  and  at  once  correct  the 
hot  caustic  effects  of  the  lime,  and  aSbrd 
nourishment  for  the  crop. 

We  have  dwelt  longer  upon  this  point  than 
was  intended  ;  but  we  trust  the  observations 
that  have  been  made  will  not  be  thought  in- 
applicable to  the  subject.  We  come  next  to 
speak  of  the  practice  of  liming  for  turnips. 

2.  Lime  for  Turnips. — In  this  branch  of 
husbandry,  the  value  of  lime  stands  conspi- 
cuous ;  for,  by  the  afsistance  of  it,  .whole  dis- 
tricts, formerly  uselefs,  have  been  made  to 
jproduce  not  only  good  crops  of  turnips,  but 
lalso  valuable  crops  of  corn  and  broad  cloven 
Its  greatest  value,  however,  seems  to  be  met 
with  upon  light  soils  for  these  crops :  and  this 
is  now  so  well  known,  that,  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  lime  is  the  principal  manure, 
they  seldom  attempt  to  sow  either  turnips, 
clover,  pease,  or  beans,  except  upon  lands 
that  have  been  previously  limed  \  as  they  know, 
to  a  certainty,  that  these  crops  will  not  suc- 
ceed where  no  lime  has  been  laid.  Examples 
of  this  sort  are  often  met  with  in  the  uplands ; 
^^'he^e,  if  any  of  the  broad-lcavcd  crops  are 
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sown  upon  a  field  where  a  part  has  been 
limed,  and  a  part  not,  even  though  the  whole 
field  has  been  well  dunged^  the  parts  where 
the  lime  has  been  laid  will  produce  a  Valoable 
return,  while  that  which  has  got  n6  lime  will 
hardly  repay  the  expense  of  seed  and  labour. 

Method  of  using  Lime  for  Turnips. — -In  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom,  different  methodis 
of  using  lime  upon  turnip-lands  prevail  in- 
deed in  the  same  county;  scarce  any  two 
farmers  conduct  their  operations  in  the  sanie 
manner.  ^Vith  some  it  is  the  custom  to  use 
it  only  before  the  last  ploughing,  and  to  plough 
it  in  without  harrowing;  they  also  lay  it  down 
in  heaps,  hot  from  the  kiln,  without  being 
slacked.  The  reason  given  for  this  is,  that  the 
lime  is  supposed  to  have  a  much  greater  power 
upon  the  principals  contained  in  the  earthy 
when  it  is  in  the  act  of  slacking,  than  it  has 
afterwards ;  and  certainly,  if  unslacked  lime 
could  be  broke  sufficiently  small,  and  inti- 
mately mixed  with  the  soil,  it  would  .be  found 
most  active  in  that  state ;  for,  from  the  time 
a  lime-shell  is  slaked,  its  activity  begins  to 
diminish,  and  it  takes  a  retrograde  course  to- 
wards the  state  of  lime-stone  :  the  operation 
of  burning  lime  being  nothing  more  than  de- 
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pmifig  It  of  the  fi:sted  vat  and  moisture  which 
ic  toMafins ;  and  fhe  inore  completely  these 
two  component  parts  of  it  are  expelled,  the 
better  will  be  the  quality  of  t1tit  lime ;  but  so 
gteat  is  the  atti^action  of  calcareous  earths 
for  fixed  air  and  tilioisture,  that,  the  moment 
fhey  are  taken  out  of  the  fire,  they  begin  ta 
iifebibe  tb€i^^  ahd  continue  to  do  so  IU(  they 
are  in  some  degree  satiTrated.  But  though 
we  aire  clearly  of  opinion^  that  unslack^d  fime 
will,  if  broke  small  enough,  have  a  greatei' 
efiect  upon  the  soil  than  that  which  is  slacked, 
we  condetnn  the  common  way  of  laying  it 
down  in  heaps  before  slacking,  for  the  follow- 
iog  reasons : 

I  st.  If  it  is  wanted  for  immediate  use^  when 
the  weather  is  dry,  it  may  be  a  considerable 
time  before  a  quantity  of  rain  falls  sufficient 
to  slack  and  pulverize  it  properly :  in  this 
case,  the  ploughing  of  the  field  must  neces* 
sarily  be  delayed. 

2dly,  If  lime  thus  laid  down  in  heaps,  re- 
ceive only  a  certain  proportion  of  moisture, 
it  will  be  very  imperfectly  slacked;  conse- 
quently will  not  be  sufficiently  reduced,  cither 
for  spreading  equally,  or  mixing  properly  with 
the  earth. 
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Lastly,  If  the  quantity  of  moisture  is  top 
great,  the  lime,  after  being  slacked,  runs  intp 
?akes,  which  canjiot  afterwards  be  broken  so 
small,  as  to  render  it  useful.  Upon  the  whole, 
this  seems  to  be  a  most  objectionable  way  of 
using  lime ;  for,  by  delaying  the  application 
of  it  till  the  last  furrow,  and  ploughing  it  in 
without  a  previous  harrowing,  it  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  at  all.  The 
consequences  of  this  practice  are  obvious. 
"When  the  seeds  are  put  into  the  ground,  in 
place  of  hayijig  a  bed  composed  of  earth,  and  a 
due  mixture  of  lime,  a  great  part  of  them  will 
be  laid  entirely  amongst  the  lime  itself,  and 
the  remainder,  by  falling  amongst  earth,  where 
there  is  no  mixture  of  lime,  will  receive  no 
benefit  from  it.  Owing  to  this  management, 
a  great  proportion  of  the  seeds  never  vegetate, 
unlcfs  the  season  is  uncommonly  moist ;  even 
then,  though  the  plants  grow, yet, from  the  lime 
being  so  unequally  mixed,  they  will  always 
sicken  in  dry  warm  weather ;  many  of  them 
will  die  during  the  summer,  and  a  part  of  the 
remainder  will  be  stunted,  and  of  little  value. 

In  short,  the  same  obsen^ations  that  were 
made  with  regard  to  the  use  of  lime  upon 
fellows  for  wheat,  npply  with  equal  propriety 
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to  turnips.  The  sooner  it  is  laid  upon  the 
field,  and  the  more  ploughings  and  harrow- 
ings  it  receives  before  the  seed  is  sown,  the 
better  will  it  be  incorporated  with  the  soil, 
amd  the  more  certain  and  valuable  will  be 
its  effects;  and,  what  is  of  singular  advantage 
in  the  case  of  turnips,  by  mixing  the  lime 
thoroughly  with  the  soil,  its  hot  caustic  qua- 
lities will  be  blunted,  and  the  safety  of  the 
seed  thereby  insured ;  accordingly,  there  are 
fewer  instances  of  turnip  crops  being  hurt  by 
diy  weather,  where  the  lime  has  been  well 
incorporated  with  the  soil,  by  repeated  plough- 
ings and  harrowings,  than  where  it  has  re- 
ceived only  one  furrow ;  for  it  is  notorious, 
that  lime  in  a  naked  state  difsolvcs  ali  oils  ; 
and  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  oily  seeds 
during  dry  weather,  they  are  rendered  in- 
capable of  vegetation  afterwards. 

8.  Ume  upon  Clover  Ley  for  Oats. — 'Ilie 
practice  of  laying  lime  upon  clover  ley  for 
oats  is  very  common  on  both  sides  of  the 
Tweed,  and  is  perhaps  the  worst  way  in  which 
it  can  be  used.  It  is  generally  laid  on  in  the 
autumn,  and  ploughed  down  in  the  spring ; 
and  the  returns  in  such  cases  arc  very  inade- 
quate to  the  expense.     Nor  can  it  be  other- 
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wise ;  for  it  we  attend  a  single  moment  to  the 
procefs,  we  will  be  convinced  that  the  lime 
has  no  chance  of  being  useful.  The  oats  are 
generally  sown  upon  clover  ley  with  one  fur- 
row,  and  if  the  grafs  crop  has  been  good,  the 
furrow  will  be  turned  over  entire ;  and  if 
lime  has  been  laid  upon  the  surface,  it  will 
either  be  laid  flat  down  to  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  at  once,  or,  if  the  furrow  is  set  up  on 
edge,  it  will  be  left  exposed  upon  the  face  of 
it.  In  either  of  these  cases  it  is  worth  in- 
quiring what  has  become  of  the  lime.  The 
result  will  satisfy  us,  that  in  both  instances  it 
is  in  a  great  measure  lost ;  for  if  the  furrow  is 
turned  flat  down,  which  is  often  the  case,  the 
lime  will  be  so  low  that  it  can  be  of  no  use 
to  the  o^t  crop  ;  indeed  it  is  impofsiWe  that 
it  can,  as  there  is  the  whole  thicknefs  of  the 
turf  between  it  and  the  roots  of  the  plant ; 
and  this  turf  is  often  so  corppact  and  tenacious, 
that  it  cannot  be  reduced  even  by  the  ope- 
ratiog  of  the  harrows.  In  this  situation,  if 
the  bottom  is  open,  a  great  proportion  of  the 
lipie  will  be  carried  down  before  the  next 
season,  and  be  for  ever  .lost  both  To  the  far- 
mer and  the  proprietor. 

« 

If  it  i§  left  exposed  upon  the  brow  or  face 
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of  the  furrow,  the  consequence  is  nearly  the 
same  as  when  it  is  turned  down  at  once ;  for 
every  shower  that  falls  will  wash  it  down  be- 
tween the  furrows.  We  have  observed  num- 
berlefs  instances  of  this,  where  the  lime  has 
hten  as  completely  washed  to  the  bottom 
during  a  heavy  shower,  as  if  it  had  been  laid 
Atre  on  purpose. 

Farmers  complain  that  lime,  when  applied 
in  this  manner,  does  not  afford  a  profitable  re- 
turn y  or,  in  their  own  language,  does  not  pay 
well.  From  what  we  have  said,  it  is  hardly 
to  be  expected  that  it  can,  as  the  major  part 
of  it  is  turned  down  to  the  bottom,  where  it 
can  have  no  chance  of  being  incorporated 
with  the  soil ;  consequently  can  be  of  no 
service  to  the  present,  and  in  all  probability 
pf  very  little  to  succeeding  crops. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  conclude  that  there  is 
no  way  in  which  lime  is  employed  where  so 
much  of  it  is  lost,  or  where  the  returns  are  so 
inadequate  to  the  expense  :  the  practice  has 
scarce  a  single  reason  to  support  it,  except 
the  convenience  that  attends  being  able  to 
lead  out  and  spread  the  lime  upon  ley  at  any 
time.     Indeed  many  farmers  afsign  this  as 

C  c2 
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their  only  reason  for  continuing  a  practice 
which  they  know,  from  experience,  to  be  un- 
profitable. 

4.  Lime  as  a  Top-drefsing  upon  young  Crops. — 
It  is  customary  in  some   parts   to  top-drefs 
with  lime  in  the  spring,  both  upon  grafs  and 
young  crops  of  wheat  and  other  grain.    From 
every  observation  that  we  have  been  able  to 
make,  this  practice  is  highly  objectionable  in 
most  cases ;   and  even  where  it  is  ventured 
upon,  the  management  should  be  extremely 
cautious.   Upon  young  crops  of  grain  of  every 
description  we  pronounce  it  dangerous,  unlels 
the  lime  is  mode  into  a  compost  with  other 
substances,  such  as  dung  and  earth  ;   in  this 
form  the  use  of  it  will  not  only  be  safe  but 
profitable;    and  we   can  readily  understand 
how   it  should   be    so;    its  hot   stimulatbg 
qualities  will  be  exerted  upon  the  substances 
with  which  it  is  mixtd,  previous  to  its  being 
used  s  and  in  place  of  burning  and  destroying 
the  tender  plants,  which  lime  in  its  naked 
state  always  does,  it  will  afford  them  a  valu- 
able nourishment. 

5.  Lime  as  a  Top-drefsing  for  Aleadotcs. — 
AVith  regard  to  the  a]>plication  of  lime  as  a 
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top-drefsing  for  broad  clover,  fee.  wc  enter- 
tain nearly  the  same  opinion  of  its  effects  as 
for  young  crops  of  grain.  If  it  is  more  useful 
upon  one  sort  of  grafs-ground  than  another, 
it  will  certainly  be  upon  coarse  meadows. 
Upon  lands  of  this  description,  abounding 
with  rushes  and  other  usclefs  plants,  it  is 
highly  proper ;  in  these  situations  it  is  the  in- 
strument of  death ;  for  it  is  well  known  that 
the  coarse  herbage  in  meadows  is  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  a  complete  liming.  WTiethcr  this 
cfltct  is  produced  by  the  lime  destroying  the 
plant,  or  by  its  altering  the  nature  of  the  soil 
so  much  as  to  render  it  incapable  of  nourishing 
such  herbage  in  future,  may  be  difficult  to  de- 
termine. Perhaps  the  last  will  be  fayaAJhe 
true  cause. 

Upon  such  grounds,  thcrt-fore.thp  clftTR  of 
lime,  as  a  top-drefsing,  will  be  highly  bene- 
ficial; and  this  benefit  will  be  still  farther  in- 
creasedi  if  the  meadow  is  capable  of  being 
ploughed  ;  for  though  lime  may  be  inimical 
to  rushes  and  other  coarse  plants,  even  in  a 
growing  slate,  it  will  be  still  more  so  when 
their  connexion  with  the  soil  is  destroyed.  To 
summer-plough  these  meadows,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  the  proper  plan,  and  after  they 
1  Cc  3 
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have  remained  for  some  time  in  that  state,  to 
crofs-plough  and  expose  them  to  the  winter's 
frost,  then  to  lay  on  the  lime,  and  harrow  it 
till  the  soil  is  completely  reduced,  and  the 
lime  incorporated  therewith.      By  this  ma* 
nagement  two  important  points  will  be  gained : 
by  turning  down  the  turf  and  exposing  the 
roots  to  the  sun  and  air,  the  coarse  herbage 
will  be  in  a  great  measure  rotted,  and  the  fre- 
quent ploughings  and  harrowings  afterwards 
given,  will  incorporate  the  lime  and  insure  its 
operation,  not  only  upon  the  soil  itself,  but 
upon  the  undecayed  vegetable  substances  that 
remain  injt.     Thus  much  of  lime  upon  mea^ 
dows  that  can  be  ploughed.      Upon  such, 
however,  as  cannot  be  submitted  to  the  plough^ 
the  use  of  lime  seems  to  be  an  improvement 
that  belongs  more  properly  to  the  landlord 
than  the  tenant ;    for  though  lime  will  ame- 
liorate such  meadows  considerably,  yet  the 
increase  in  point  of  value  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  afford  the  farmer  a  competent  returu  for 
his  labour  and  outlay  of  money ;   and  unlefs 
his  lease  is  very  long,  he  will  have  the  mortifi- 
cation of  seeing  his  stock  sunk  for  the  benefit 
of  another.     For  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered, that  when  a  tenant  is  about  to  lay  out 
money  upon  improvements,  if  he  is  a  man  of 
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sense,  he  will  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  afford 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  his  being  repaid,  not 
only  principal  and  interest  in  a  few,  years,  bilt 
also  a  suitable  compensation  for  his  labour 
and  risk. 

With  a  proprietor  the  case  is  different  j  for 
if  his  property  is  benefited  so  much  as  to  raise 
its  yearly  value  in  proportion  to  the  interest  of 
the  sum  expended,  he  can  never  be  a  loser  ; 
and  if  the  advantage  is  greater,  which  in  all 
well-conducted  improvements  it  certainly  will 
he;  the  overplus  will  be  a  reward  for  his  risk 
and  enterprise^  and  will  operate  as  a  stimulus 
to  farther  exertions. 

The  above  comprehends  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  lime-husbandry  of  Great  Britain,  upon 
which  we  have  delivered  our  sentiments  with 
freedom  and  impartiality,  and  have  censured 
the  errors  of  the  present  system  without  he- 
sitation ;  but,  as  was  formcjfly  observed,  our 
censure  has  not  arisen  cither  from  a  desire  of 
ftovelty,  or  a  spirit  of  detraction,  but  from 
conviction  built  upon  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
the ,  nature  of  calcareous  earths,  and  their 
operation  upon  the  principles  they  meet  with 
jn  the  soil. 

Cc  4 
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We  will  now  attempt  to  give  some  di- 
rections with  respect  to  the  manner  of  treat* 
ing  lime,  previously  to  its  being  laid  upon  the 
soil  J  the  rotation  of  crops  to  be  aftecwards 
followed,  so  as  to  insure  the  utmost  benefit 
from  its  use,  without  exhausting  [the  land  by 
over  exertion,  and  conclude  the  article  with 
a  few  observations. 

6.  Method  of  treating  Lime ypreviousbf  to  its- 
being  used  as  a  Manure. — In  all  cases  where 

.  lime  is  employed  by  itself  as  manure,  its 
operation  must  be  upon  the  principles  con- 
tained in  the  soil.  Taking  this  for  granted^ 
we  can  at  once  see  the  necefsity  and  utility 
of  applying  it  equally  to  every  part  of  the 
earth.  This  can  only  be  done  by  first  di- 
viding the  lime  into  the  most  minute  particles, 
and  breaking  the  parts  of  the  soil  so  small,  as 
to  make  them  incorporate  readily.  To  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  much  care  and  attention 
will  be  requisite,,  both  in  preparing  the  lime 
and  labouring  the  field.  If  the  lime  receive 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  moisture,  and  no  more> 
it  will  be  reduced  to  a  fine  jx)wder,  capable 
of  being  spread  equally  over  the  soil :  in  that 
•  late,  if  properly  treated,  it  will  incorporate 
\M^II,  and  answer  every  useful  purpose:    but 
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if  more  moisture  is  given  than  is  sufficient  for 
slacking  it  properly,  the  lime  wiil  run  into 
lumps  or  cakes,  as  was  formerly  observed.  In 
diis  state  it  will  neither  spread  equally,  nor 
vrill  its  effects  be  good,  even  though  double 
the  usual  quantity  be  laid  on.  We  have 
already  taken  notice  of  the  instances  in  which 
this  caking  most  readily  happens  ;  that  L>, 
where  the  lime  is  laid  down  in  small  heaps^ 
hot  from  the  kiln.  Where  it  is  applied  in 
this  way,  there  is  scarce  a  pofsibility  of  regu- 
lating the  moisture  in  such  a  manner  as  either 
to  give  it  the  necefsary  quantity,  or  prevent  it 
from  receiving  too  much. 

The  only  way  in  which  this  difficulty  can 
be  obviated  is,  by  laying  it  down  near  som;* 
small  rivulet,  and  tlirowing  water  upon  it. 
The  trouble  of  doin;^  this  is  small,  and  the 
advantage  arising  from  it  great;  for  by  a 
little  attention,  it  is  not  only  properly  slacked, 
but  is  rendered,  in  an  hour's  time,  fit  fur 
laying  upon  llie  field  ;  and  in  every  case  where 
it  can  be  done,  it  ought  to  be  laid  on  wirliout 
lofs  of  time,  and  well  harrowed  in ;  for,  in- 
dependent of  its  powers  being  Icfscncd,  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  the  chance  of  its  running 
into  lumps  is  not  at  an  end  even  after  it  u 
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spread;  for  if  the  quantity  laid  on  is  con- 
siderable, and  the  weather  moist,  it  will  run 
into  cakes  upon  the  surface  as  readily  as 
when  it  remains  in  heaps.  This  every  good 
farmer  is  aware  of;  and  accordingly  it  is  a 
maxim  with  them  to  harrow  and  plough  it  in 
as  soon  as  pofsible. 

It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that  lime 
is  brought  home  as  a  matter  of  convenience, 
when  the  other  labour  upon  the  farm  is  slack, 
consequently  at  a  time  when  it  cannot  be 
used  :  even  in  this  case  it  is  a  matter  of  im- 
portance to  have  it  properly  and  immediately 
slacked ;  some  care,  however,  will  be  ne- 
cefsary,  both  to  preserve  it  from  being 
weakened  by  the  action  of  the  air,  and  from 
running  into  lumps.  Both  these  purposes 
may  be  accomplished  by  proper  attention  ^ 
for  if  the  lime,  after  being  slacked,  is  thrown 
up  regularly  in  the  form  of  a  ridge,  with  a 
sufficient  slope  to  carry  off  the  water,  and 
covered  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  inches 
\^ith  earth,  and  the  top  of  the  ridge  secured 
with  thatch,  it  may  be  kept  in  this  way  for 
three  or  four  months,  and  taken  out  of  the 
heap  at  the  end  of  that  time  in  a  state  nearly 
as  active  as  whea  it  came  from  the  kiln. 
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7.  Rotation  of  Crops  after  /./;72^.— ^Much  of 
the  benefit  attending  the  use  of  lime  depends 
upon  the  rotation  of  crops  that  is  pursued 
after  its  application.  In  the  Preliminary  Ob- 
servations  it  was  noticed^  that  upon  some 
lands  where  lime  had  produced  valuable  crops 
for  a  few  years,  total  barrennefs  was  induced* 
Many  instances  of  this  are  to  be  met  with  > 
and  in  all  of  these  cases  the  mischief  has  been 
distinctly  traced  to  bad  management.  Upon 
light  soils,  which  are  soonest  exhausted,  if  se- 
veral white  crops  are  taken  in  succcfsion  after 
liming,  the  land  will  be  rendered  uselcfs  ;  ac- 
cordingly the  evil  we  have  mentioned  has 
uniformly  happened  upon  such  soil,  and  always 
from  the  same  cause.  The  method  of  cropping, 
which  experience  has  now  proved  to  be  the 
best  after  lime,  is  to  take  a  white  and  a  green 
crop  alternately  :  with  some  it  ii  the  practice 
to  sow  wheat  after  the  turnips,  which  must  be 
a  precarious  crop,unlefs  when  sown  in  autumn, 
as  is  done  in  Sufsex.  Many  intelligent  far- 
mers, however,  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
particularly  to  the  north,  never  attempt  wheat 
after  their  turnips.  In  place  of  it,  they  ge- 
nerally take  a  crop  of  barley  or  oats,  which 
seldom  fails  to  be  good ;  and,  along  with 
these,  they  sow  broad  clover,  which  is  for  the 
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zr.rrr,  Zitn  :.iOjr:.*£  cdttt,  ibr  second  Tcar, 
^tjC  &  crc^:^  y:  '..nt.  uien  oEihe  Jrr.  "Rhs  last 
]-,  ^niTi^Y  t:.*:  insr  crco  of  Ac  miiolr;  tbe 
CAT  sTublOt  2b  Th^r  T  '^lerbrc,  sis  a  prepindOQ 
:vr  enotl.er  cr:p  c^f  i^iiii^  cr  brans,  with 
cur.r.  iJv  XT  is  narareisPEt  a  "wfeiic  and 
jp-een  crc-p  rjcceec  in  alicmnic  TDtsnosi,  and 
;:)e  iaiid  is  preserved  ia  a  stare  of  constant 

»    ^  »    aj  A^  I    •    « 

Poor  hnc!5  of  this  sort  are  ofte^^er  sown 
v.ith  t'jrni:)?,  broad-czsi,  alter  the  summer tal- 
lov.'  and  ^virhout  dun?.  When  sown  in  this 
way,  the  turnips  seldom  ztraii:  a  great  size ; 
L'Jt  v.hat  is  wanting  in  buFt,  is,  in  some  de- 
gree, made  uj)  in  numbers.  A  crop  of  this 
*sort  15  generally  valued  at  from  iwtrntv  to  forty 
iLiiiir.gs  an  acrt%  and  is  employed  to  advantage 
in  fc'-ding  the  young  sheep,  known  by  the 
name  of  I  logs,  which  generally  thrive  and  jjct 
into  good  condition  upon  them.  Turnips  to 
llicsc  sheep  are  reckoned  a  preservation  against 
\\\Q  di?iease  termed  the  Grafe-ill;  which,  in 
^unie  seasons,  kills  great  numbers  of  them, 

'JIjc  last  circumstance  deserves  particular 
attention;  for  if,  upon  inquiry,  it  is  found 
that  turnips  prevent,  or  even  palliate  this  dis- 
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temper,  a  sufficiency  may  be  raised  upon  every 
dry  farm  throughout  the  kingdom,  by  plough- 
ing the  wheat  or  oat  stubbles  immediately 
after  the  grain  is  cut,  and  sowing  the  turnips 
broad-cast :  in  this  way  they  could  not  pof- 
sibiy  arrive  at  any  size ;  but  the  tops  would 
afford  a  sufficient  quantity  of  excellent  her- 
bage, which,  perhaps,  is  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  remedy.  If  the  crop  be  eaten 
upon  the  field,  two  material  benefits  would  be 
derived  from  the  practice  :  1st,  Tlie  sheep  are 
fed,  and  the  disease  prevented.  2d,  The  land 
is  greatly  benefited ;  so  much  so  indeed,  that 
it  is  generally  thought  the  produce  of  the  suc- 
ceeding oat  crop  will  be  considerably  in- 
creased. 

8.  Rotation  upon  Clays  with  Lime. — "^Flie  fore- 
going observations  apply  strictly  to  suit  turnip 
soils.  Upon  clays,  the  management  will  re- 
quire to  be  different ;  on  this  species  of  soil, 
turnips  ought  never  to  be  attempted;  not  be- 
cause they  will  not  grow,  for  in  favourable 
seasons  valuable  crops  of  them  may  be  some- 
times raised  upon  very  strong  land;  but  they 
are  liable  to  so  many  accidents  from  wet 
weather,  both  before  sowing  and  during  their 
growth ;  and  the  inconveniences  and  lofs  that 
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attend  taking  them  off  the  land,  even  after 
they  have  arrived  at  maturity,  are  so  great,  that 
jio  prudent  farmer  would  attempt  to  raise 
them,  as  the  land  is  often  more  injured  by  car- 
rying them  off,  than  the  .worth  of  the  most 
valuable  crop. 

Upon  such  lands  a  summer  fallow  seems 
indispensable  ;  in  that  cafe,  the  lime  should  be 
laid  on  in  July  or  August,  and  completely 
harrowed  in  before  ploughing :  two  or  three 
furrows  is  the  least  that  will  be  required  to 
incorporate  it  thoroughly  with  the  earth,  and  a 
suitable  harrowing  with  each.  The  approved 
rotation  upon  strong  clays  with  lime  is, 

1st,  Wheat.         4th,  Clover. 

2d,   Beans.  5th,  Oats  upon  the  Clover 

3d,   Barley.  Ley. 

9.  Rotationupon  Heath'G round  with  Lime. — 
Upon  lands  where  heath  grows  vigorously,  no 
other  plant  can  be  succefsfully  introduced 
without  the  afsistance  of  lime  :  previous  to  its 
application,  however,  the  heath  should  be 
burnt,  and  the  land  fallowed.  The  burning 
of  the  heath  will  not  only  prevent  the  ope- 
iration  of  the  plough  from  being  interrupted. 
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ut  will  also  suffer  the  sward  to  be  more  com- 
letely  turned  down,  and  the  furrows  to  clap 
loser  to  each  other ;  and  the  length  of  time 
hat  is  allowed,  together  with  the  winter's 
est,  will  both  secure  the  rotting  of  the  turf^ 
sand  afsist  in  pulverizing  the  soil.     These  two 
3)oints  gained,  the  lime  may  then  be  applied 
^nd  well  harrowed  in ;  and  if  the  season  is 
"not  too  far  advanced,  a  crop  of  turnips  may  be 
sown,  broad-cast,  and  eaten  off  with  sheep ; 
this  will  be  a  good  preparation  for  a  crop  of 
oats,  which,  in  general,  will  be  an  abundant 
one.     By  this  management  we  have  known 
ten  bolls  of  oats  raised  upon  an  acre  of  land, 
which,  before  the  liming,  was  not  worth  half 
a  crown  yearly,  and  that  too  in  very  elevated 
situations.      Grafs-seeds  are  generally  sown 
with  the  oats,  and  the  land  either  continued 
in  pasture,  or  put  under  the  rotation  men- 
tioned for  poor  turnip  soils.     To  point  out  the 
proper  rotation  for  all  the  different  soils  with 
lime,  would  be  a  tedious,  and  indeed  an  un- 
availing task,  as  the  gradations  of  soil  are  like 
the  shades  of  colour,  impofsible  to  be  defined ; 
we  trust,  however,  that   the  above  will  be 
thought  sufficient.     Upon  soils  which  are  dis- 
tinctly marked,  such  as  clay,  loam,  moor,  &c. 
the  observations  which  have  been  made,  will. 
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we  hope,  be  found  just.  Upon  all  the  inter- 
mediate soils,  the  judgment  of  the  farmer  must 
be  employed,  and  according  as  he  is  able  to 
clafs  them  with  clays,  loams,  giavel,  &c.  they 
will  be  put  under  the  rotation  mentioned  for 
any  of  these. 

Having  dwelt  at  considerable  length  upon 
the  nature  of  lime,  and  the  various  methods  of 
using  it,  we  will  now  conclude  the  article 
with  some  general  observations  respecting  its 
effects  upon  the  different  seeds,  plants,  &c. 

It  has  been  observed,  that  lime,  both  alone 
and  in  conjunction  with  alkaline  salt,  has  the 
power  of  uniting^  with  all  oily  and  fat  sub- 
stances. Now,  as  all  the  seeds  and  plants 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  contain  more 
or  Icfs  oil,  lime  will  have  a  proportionable 
effect  upon  them.  Lime  also  probably  acts 
by  killing  insects,  as  well  as  destroying  vege- 
tables, which  thus  furnish  nourishment  to  the 
})lant  to  be  produced.  It  may  be  considered 
likewise  as  a  stimulus  to  the  plants,  and  as 
operating  mechanically,  by  dividing  the  soil 
and  absorbing  water. 

llie  seeds  of  most  annual  weeds  contain  oil 
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in  considerable  quantity,  particularly  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  mustard.  These  are  the  greatest 
enemies  that  farmers  have  to  contend  with, 
particularly  upon  light  free  soils^  where,  if  a 
ahower  accidently  falls  immediately  after  the 
field  is  sown,  a  thick  crop  of  annuals  immedi- 
ately comes  upi  and  very  effectually  ruins  the 
grain. 

The  cause  of  this  failure  has  generally  been 
ascribed  to  the  annuals  choaking  the  corn. 
No  doubt  this  is  partly  the  reason :  but  the 
real  cause  seems  to  be  the  immense  quantity 
of  oil  and  useful  principles  that  are  extracted 
from  the  soil  by  the  anriuals^  and  which  ex- 
ceed in  an  uncommon  proportion  the  nourish- 
ment that  is  required  to  produce  the  most  lux- 
uriant crop  of  grain.  These  annuals  indeed 
occupy  the  ground,  and  get  the  food  which 
were  destined  for  the  crop  intended  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

This  accounts  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
for  the  greater  degree  of  poverty  that  is  ob- 
served in  land  after  a  bad  than  a  good  crop : 
every  farmer  of  experience  is  sensible  of  this. 
Indeed  there  is  no  crop  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted  that  exhausts  the  soil  so  much  as 
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these  annuals,  except  rape,  when  the  seed  U 
ripened;  or  hemp  and  flax ;  and  their  ex- 
hausting eifects  are  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Upon  soils  which  abound  with  these  seeds^ 
lime  will  be  found  an  effectual  remedy,  i 
judiciously  applied:  indeed,  in  whatever  fo 
it  is  used,  it  will  destroy  them  in  a  certain  de 
gree :  but  if  it  is  thoroughly  incorporated  wW 
the  earth,  and  the  field  laid  down  to  grafs,  tb 
effect  will  be  more  certain,  as  the  lime  wi 
not  be  disturbed  in  its  operation  upon  tb 
seeds,  which  it  is  liable  to  be  in  cases 


the  land  is  kept  in  tillage.  Where  this  plan  E~  is 
followed,  and  the  ground  allowed  to  remain  i  ^^En 
grafs  for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  end  of  tbi^B-  it 
time  the  annuals  will  be  found  destroyec^^  i$ 
with  this  additional  advantage,  that  they  wi^K^ill 
l)e  converted  into  rich  nourishment  for 
grain  that  is  afterwards  sown.  This  last  k 
inconsiderable  object ;  for  whoever  conside=^rj 
the  immense  numbers  of  annual  seeds  whi^^rA 
arc  in  all  light  soils,  will  be  convinced  that  a 
very  considerable  quantity  of  nourishment,  ar^d 
that  too  of  the  best  quality,  will  be  acquir^rd 
by  their  destruction.  To  destroy  weeds  in 
the  first  instance,  is  certainly  an  imports^ ^^^ 
point  gained;  but  to  convert  them  into  irm  a- 
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tiure  for  the  grain,  is  turning  a  nuisance  into 
tt  benefit.  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  that 
is  gained ;  snails  and  other  vermin,  which  are 
particularly  baneful  to  green  crops,  are  also 
destroyed. 

These  circumstances^  while  they  hold  out 
Id  practical  farmers  a  prospect  not  only  of  de- 
stfojring  weeds,  but  also  of  enriching  the  soil, 
etiable  them,  at  the  same  time^  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  then*  useful  crops  being  in- 
jured by  the  same  cause.  All  the  different 
gr^ns»  and  the  seed  of  that  useful  plant  the 
tamip»  contain  oil  in  considerable  quantity ; 
and  if  any  of  them  are  soWn  upon  land  where 
lime  is  in  an  active  state,  if  the  ground  is  dry, 
mod  no  rain  falls  for  some  time  after  they  are 
BOfwn,  the  seeds  will  be  very  much  injured,  a 
considerable  part  will  be  entirely  lost,  and  the 
remainder,  though  they  vegetate,  will  be  sickly 
and  imperfect. 

In  a  field  that  has  suffered  by  drought  in 
this  way,  if  the  seeds  which  have  not  vege- 
tated are  picked  up  and  carefully  examined, 
they  will  be  found  light  and  shrivelled:  an 
appearance  which  has  generally  been  ascribed 
to  the  action  of  the  heat.    Thb,  however,  is 
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by  no  means  the  case ;  for  all  the  different 
sorts  of  grain  and  turnip-seed  may  be  exposed 
to  a  much  greater  degree  of  heat  than  they  are 
likely  to  meet  with  in  the  earth,  without  any 
risk  of  their  being  hurt.  We  need  hardly  add, 
that  it  should  be  a  principal  object  with  e?eij 
farmer  to  conduct  his  operations  in  sudi  a 
way  as  to  retain  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
moisture  in  the  land  to  vegetate  his  plants  im- 
mediately after  they  are  sown:  that  pont 
once  gained,  they  are  in  no  great  danger  of 
being  hurt  by  dry  weather  tfiereafter. 

10.  Necefsity  of  giving  a  thorough  Liming  cl 
once. — Considering  lime  as  a  substance  opct 
rating  upon  the  living  substances  contained  in 
the  soil,  as  well  as  mechanically  upon  die 
soil  itself,  we  can  readily  perceive  the  utilitjr, 
and  even  necefsity,  of  applying  a  suflScicnt 
quantity  of  it  at  once,  in  order  to  produce  tficsc 
effects ;  for  if  the  quantity  employed  is  small» 
and  the  soil  deep,  its  effects  will  scarce  be 
visible.  Hence  we  can  distinctly  perceire 
how  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  laid  upon  par* 
ticular  soils,  will  often  be  lost;  whereas  a 
larger  dose  would  have  been  highly  beneficial. 
This  circumstance  has  led  many  fanners  to 
imagine  that  lime  would  not  answer  upon 
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their  lands^  and  of  course  to  abandon  the  use 
of  it;  whereas  a  little  judgment  would  have 
GODvinopd  them>  that  the  miscarriage  was 
owing  not  so  much  to  the  lime  being  impro- 
per,  as  the  quantity  being  too  small. 

i  This  leads  us  to  notice  the  practice  in  many 
mi  the  Eoglish  counties,  where  the  farmers  are 
obliged,  by  theu:  leases,  to  lay  on  a  certain 
ifoantity  of  lim^  every  three  or  four  years. 
We  have  marked  the  accounts  of  these 
counties  with  singular  attention,  and  have 
thought  seriously  of  the  reasons  that  could  in- 
duce proprietors  to  propose,  or  farmers  to 
agree,  to  such  absurd  stipulations.  In  dis- 
tricts where  the  generality  of  the  farmers  are 
tcuMts  at  will,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect,  that 
faodlords  will  guard  their  property  by  restrain- 
iog  clauses.  This  certainly  is  right;  and  if 
covenants  are  more  necefsary  in  one  situation 
thim  another,  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  yearly 
lease.  But  to  oblige  a  farmer  to  lay  a  given 
quantity  of  lime  upon  lands  of  every  descrip- 
tioOf  every  two  or  three  years,  carries  ab- 
suniityon  the  face  of  it;  for  it  is  well  known, 
that  every  difference  of  soil  requires  a  different 
quantity  of  lime.  If  the  quantity,  therefore, 
mhicb  the  tenant  is  obliged  to  lay  on  is  suffi- 
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cient  for  his  heavy  lands,  it  will  be  more  ftan 

an  overdose  for  his  light  soils.    This  is  the 

first  inconvenience  that  attends  a  covenant  of 

this  kind.     The  second  is  more  serious ;  ffur 

if  the  first  liming  is  sufficient,  a  repetitioD  of 

it  at  so  short  a  distance  of  time,  would  be 

highly  injurious.     It  is  argued  in  defence  of 

the  custom,  that  the  quantity  is  in  genenl  so 

small,  that  it  has  no  very  great  effect  upon  Ae 

soil,  and  that  it  will  bear  to  be  repeated  fie*    i 

quently  before    a   sufficient    dose   is   givtii. 

This  argument,  however,  is  nugatory ;  fbrive 

have  already  shown,  that  a  small  quantity  of 

lime  can  never  produce  any  beneficial  eftect, 

except  upon  the  very  lightest  soils ;  and  as  to 

its  remaining  in  the  ground  till  a  suffident 

quantity  is  thrown  in  by  repeated  doses,  it 

the  distance  of  two  or  three  years,  nothing 

but  the  grofsest  ignorance  and  folly  could 

make  any  person  expect  it  j  for  even  where 

a  complete  liming  is  bestowed  upon  land,  t 

very  great  proportion  of  it  is  found  at  the 

bottom  of  the  furrow  after  the  second  year; 

and  we  have  no  reason  to  expect,  that  it  will 

be  otherwise  when  a  small  dose  is  applied. 

But,  independent  of  this  circumstance,  lime 

that  has  lain  three  years  in  the  ground,  will    | 

have  imbibed  so  much  moisture  and  fixed  lifi 
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^^a.t  it  will  be  nearly  in  the  state  of  unburnt 
^Vme-stone  -,  consequently  will  pofsefs  little  or 
^o    activity.      In    short,    reason   and    com- 
ttipn    sense    enter     the      strongest    protest 
Against  the  custom,  which  is  founded  in  igno- 
i^ce,  and  ruinous  both  to  the  farmer  and 
.the  soil.     Indeed  there  is  no  covenant  be- 
,  tween  landlord  and  tenant  so  effectually  cal- 
culated to  defeat  its  own  purpose ;  for  while 
the  landlord  is  flattering  himself  with  the  hope 
of  enriching  his  property,  and  the  tenant  is 
bestowing  labour  and  money  for  that  end,  the 
plan  is  rendered  abortive,  and  the  land  re- 
duced to  a  caput  mortuum.    For  though  lime, 
under  proper  management,  is  of  advantage  to 
most  soils,  yet  the  quantity  must  be  exactly 
regulated  by  the   nature  of   the    particular 
soil. 

We  are  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  a  com- 
plete dose  of  lime  should  always  be  given  at 
once,  and  that  this  liming  should  be  regulated 
by  the  dcepnefs  and  other  known  qualities  of 
the  soil  'j  for  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated, 
that  what  is  a  sufficient  dose  for  one  soil,  will 
hardly  be  felt  upon  another  j  but  when  this 
quantity  has  once  been  laid  on,  it  ought  never 
afterwards  to  be  applied  by  itself. 
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But  though  we  thus  interdict  the  repetition 
of  lime  in  a  simple  state,  at  least  for  many 
years,  we  entertain  a  high  opinion  of  its  value 
in  the  form  of  a  compost.  In  its  naked  state, 
it  produces  the  effects  above  mentioned  j  and 
these  points  being  gained,  a  farther  application 
may  be  hurtful ;  but  when  made  into  a  com- 
post, it  feeds,  in  place  of  stimulating  the  earthy 
and  its  action  is  exerted  in  difsolving,  and  re- 
ducing to  a  state  of  complete  putrefaction  th^ 
substances  with  which  it  is  mixed.  In  this  way 
lime  may  be  used  for  ever,  even  upon  the  same 
soil,  provided  care  is  taken  to  mix  it  well  with 
good  dung  and  npw  earth;  and  if  the  landlords, 
in  place  of  the  present  injudicious  covenants 
of  liming  every  two  or  three  years,  were  to 
propose  to  their  tenants  to  lay.  on  a  compost 
of  lime,  dung,  and  earth,  either  for  their 
turnips  or  wheat,  both  parties  would  be 
gainers  by  the  change. 

Tlie  foregoing  circunjstances,  while  they 
explain  the  danger  of  overliming  land,  at  the 
same  time  point  out  a  remedy  for  the  injury. 
As  was  formerly  said,  the  quantity  of  lime 
cm|)loycd  ought  always  to  be  regulated  by  the 
(juality  of  tlie  ^oil ;  in  all  cases,  therefore, 
where  the  line  has  been  in  too  great  proper- 
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tion,  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  will  remain 
in  an  active  state,  after  destroying  the  animal 
and  vegetable  substances;  while  this  is  the  case» 
it  13  in  vain  to  expect  that  good  crops  caii  be 
raised ;  the  application  of  mucilaginous  and 
Qily  manures  can  alone  repair  the  injury;  and, 
if  they  are  used  in  sufficient  quantity,  they  will 
answer  that  end  very  effectually.  Stable- 
dung,  searweed,  oil-cake,  garbage,  &c.  &c. 
are  the  substances  that  abound  most  with 
mucilage  and  oil ;  and,  by  the  use  pf  them, 
e^fery  bad  consequence  attending  the  exces- 
sive use  of  lime  may  be  obviated.  It  is  to  be 
noticed,  however,  that  a  succefsion  of  white 
crops  is  to  be  avoided^  after  the  application  of 
these  rich  nianures,  and  the  land  laid  down  to 
grafs.  By  this  management  for  a  few  years, 
its  vigour  will  be  restored. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without 
recurring  to  the  manner  of  mixing  lime  with 
the  soil.  We  have  said,  that,  in  order  to  be 
useful,  it  should  be  well  incorporated  with 
the  earth,  and  that  frequent  ploughings  and 
harrowings  are  the  only  means  to  be  depended 
on  for  that  purpose.  The  first  thing  to  be 
noticed,  is  the  spreading :  this  operation 
should  be  performed  with  the  utmost  care. 
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and,  if  pofsible,  always  done  in  calm  wea- 
ther ;  for,  if  the  wind  is  high,  a  part  of  the 
ground  will  be  whitened  by  a  thin  coat  blown 
upon  it,  which  will  deceive  the  person  who 
spreads  it  s  whose  eyes  being  annoyed  by  the 
Jime,  will  not  enable  him  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  spots  that  are  thus  whitened  by  the 
dust,  and  those  that  have  got  a  proper  coat : 
even,  with  every  pofsible  care,  the  spreading 
will  be  unequal  -,  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  a 
cpmmon  harrowing  will  not  mix  it  properly. 
To  obviate  this  in  some  degree,bush-harrowing 
should  be  practised  in  the  following  manner : 
A  quantity  of  furze,  or  thorns,  should  be  put 
under  a  pair  of  common  harrows,  or  even  a 
brake,  the  heavier  the  better,  and  the  land 
completely  harrowed  with  them.  The  com- 
mon harrows  should  then  be  used,  without 
any  furze ;  and,  in  this  operation,  it  is  hardly 
pofsible  to  do  too  much,  for  the  oftener  the 
barrow  goes  over  the  land,  the  more  intimately 
will  the  lime  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  The 
next  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  subsequent 
ploughings:  and  here  it  may  be  proper  to 
observe,  that  they  should  never  be  very  deep, 
particularly  if  the  quantity  of  lime  has  been 
moderate;  for  if  the  soil  is  deep,  and  the 
quantity  of  lime  small,  very  deep  ploughing 
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would  not  only  bury  a  part  of  the  lime,  and 
place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  being  useful,  but 
would  mix  it  with  too  great  a  quantity  of 
earth.  To  prevent  this,  when  lime  is  ploughed 
in,  the  first  furrow  should  not  be  more  than 
two  or  three  inches  deep,  and  the  subsequent 
ploughings^should  never  exceed  four  inches ; 
by  this  means  th«  lime,  as  well  as  the  soil  it 
has  acted  upon,  will  be  kept  uppermost,  and 
rendered  useful  ;  whereas,  by  ploughing 
deeper,  and  mixing  it  with  more  earth,  the 
benefit  would  not  only  be  lefs,  but  also  more 
uncertain' 

One  mode  of  using  lime  may  here  be  men- 
tioned ;  which  is  the  most  curious  circum- 
stance in  British  husbandry,  connected  with 
this  species  of  manure,  namely,  the  application 
of  500,  or  even  of  600  bushels  per  acre,  on  peat 
soils  or  moors ;  and  thus,  without  any  addi- 
tional trouble  whatever,  raising  them  from 
one  shilling  to  twenty-five  shillings  per  acre|, 
which  has  been  done  in  the  Peak  of  Derby. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  can  only 
be  effected  where  lime-stone  is  in  great 
abundance,  and  where  fuel  for  burning  it  jsi 
cheap. 
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ESSAY    XXII. 

O71  Pcat'Mofsy  as  a  Manure. 

jyioss  being  a  vegetable  -  production,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  may  be  converted 
into  a  manure;  for  this  purpose  many  at* 
tempts  have  been  made,  but  all  of  them  have 
hitherto  proved  abortive,  from  the  difficulty  of 
subjecting  it  to  the  procefs  of  fermentation ; 
by  which  means  a  substance  containing  nearly 
one  half  of  its  v^eight  of  the  finest  vegetable 
mould,  together  wnth  a  great  proportion  of 
oil  and  other  principles,  has  not  only  re- 
mained uselefs,  but  hps  been  considered  9s  3 
nuisance. 

A  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  animal 
nnd  vegetable  substances,  informs  us  that  they 
are  more  or  lefs  liable  to  putrefaction,  ac- 
cording as  they  contain  more  or  lefs  of  an  acid, 
or  alkali,  in  their  composition.  If  the  acid 
l)revails,  putrefaction  takes  place  slowly,  and 
with  difficulty;  but  if  the  alkali  prevails, 
i>utrefaction  takes  place  very  suddenly.     Tlie 
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analysis  of  pcat-mofs  demonstrates  that  it  con- 
tains an  acid,  in  most  cases  nearly  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  Its  other 
constituent  parts  are  oily  alkaline  salts^  and 
vegetable  earth  ;  these  three  last  principles  arc 
known  to  be  highly  useful  in  vegetation,  but 
when  combined  with  an  acid,  their  valuable 
qualities  are  not  only  locked  up,  but  the  whole 
mafs  is  prevented  from  fermenting,  by  which 
procefs  alone  it  can  be  rendered  useful. 

In  considering  this  matter  attentively,  three 
questions  arise,  the  first  is :— can  the  acid  in 
mofs  be  corrected  ?  the  second  ;  will  it  then 
be  susceptible  of  fermentation  ?  the  third,  and 
most  important  of  the  three  5  will  it  then  be 
a  good  manure  ?  and  can  it  be  prepared  at 
a  reasonable  expense  ?  All  of  these  questions 
we  arc  able  to  answer  in  the  affirmative: — 
the  acid  can  be  corrected  at  a  trifling  expense  j 
when  that  is  accomplished,  mofs  being  a 
vegetable  substance  will  ferment  in  nearly  the 
same  circumstances  as  other  vegetables  do, 
and  the  produce  will  be  equally  valuable  as  a 
manure.  All  this  can  be  accomplished  with 
small  trouble,  and  at  an  expense  trifling  indeed 
when  compared  to  the  advantage  resulting 
from  it.  1 
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Every  one  acquvLintcdwithchemicalaffinitie.^, 
knows  that  acids  unite  with  alkaline  sahsand 
absorbent  earths  in  preference  to  every  other 
body ;  nay,  so  strong  is  their  attraction  for 
these,  that  when  they  are  found  joined  to  any 
other  substance^  they  immediately  quit  that 
and  unite  with  them  ;  for  instance,  if  a  com- 
pound consisting  of  an  acid  and  a  metal,  has 
an  absorbent  earthy  or  an  alkali,  presented  to 
it,  the  acid  separates  itself  from  the  metal  and 
joins  the  alkali  or  absorbent  earth.  Alkaline 
salts  and  calcareous,  or  absorbent  earths,  are 
therefore  the  proper  correctors  of  mofs,  and 
if  applied  with  judgment,  will  answer  that 
purpose  very  effectually.  Having  advanced 
this  opinion,  we  proceed  to  describe  t^e 
diiTcrent  ways  of  preparing  mofs  for  a 
manure. 

1  St,  Lay  mofs  that  has  been  well  dried  *, 
to  the  thickncfs  of  three  or  four  feet,  in  the 
bottom  of  a  dunghill,  let  the  whole  of  the 


^Unlel's  mofs  is  properly  dried  and  broke  small^ 
previous  to  its  being  mixed  with  other  substances,  every 
attempt  to  correct  its  acidity^  or  render  it  useful,  will 
^e  abortive. 
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dung  from  the  stables  be  laid  above  it,  and 
suffered  to  ferment  there.  During  the  proceis, 
the  natural  moisture  of  the  dung  will  sink 
down,  and  not  only  correct  the  acidity,  but 
saturate  it  completely  with  the  valuable  pro- 
perties of  the  dung.  In  this  state  it  is  ready 
for  fermentation.  This  method  of  preparing 
mofs,  on  account  of  the  care  with  which  it  is 
performed,  will  generally  be  preferred,  and 
perhaps  there  is  no  wajr  in  which  it  can  be 
done  with  equal  advantage,  as  the  acidity  is 
not  only  destroyed,  and  the  mofs  filled  like  a 
sponge  with  rich  materials,  but  the  dung  will 
afsist  in  subjecting  it  to  fermentation.  While 
it  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the  heap,  how- 
ever, it  will  not  ferment,  the  weight  of  the 
dung  and  the  moisture  it  contains,  being  in- 
•uperable  obstacles  to  the  procefs. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  dunghill  should 
be  turned  over,  and  the  dung  and  mofs  care- 
fully mixed  during  the  operation ;  if  this  is 
properly  done,  and  the  whole  thrown  up 
lightly  together,  a  gentle  fermentation  will 
soon  come  on,  and  of  this  ferment  the  mofs 
will  partake.  After  remaining  in  this  state 
for  a  few  weeks,  it  should  again  be  turned, 
and  a  quantity  of  lime  ad4ed,  in  the  pro- 
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juiLuu  at  one  load  of  lime  to  five  loads  of 
znois  ;  Ac  whole  should  be  well  broken  and 
acroiaeclT  mixed ;  the  addition  of  the  lime 
win  accelerate  the  putrefaction  of  the  mofs, 
(n&iive  dtc  ml  contained  in  it^  and  give  a 
'iejrce  of  activity  to  the  whole. 


id>  When  it  is  preferred  to  lay  the  mofs  by 
cscif^  d^  whole  urine  of  the  cattle,  moisture 
«ir  dicdungfaill»soap-suds,and  offal  of  the  boose^ 
:ifaBOuld  be  poured  upon  it ;  and  if  this  is  care* 
tM&y  done,  the  effect  will  be  nearly  the  same 
3»  when  the  mofs  is  laid  in  the  bottom  of  the 
dunghill ;  in  this  case  the  acidity  will  be  OMn- 
pkKeiy  destroyed,  and  if  it  is  afterwards  mixed 
witfi  stablenlung  and  lime,  it  will  be 
c^pially  valuable. 

5d.  l^hc  last  way  of  rendering  mofs  useful, 
lit  bv  mixing  it  with  pot-ash,  kelp,  lime,  or 
«;hdik. 

h\  the  distant  parts  of  the  country,  where 
ukMs  ^Ivuuds*  and  other  manures  are  ob- 
ijtiiiN\l  wi(h  diAculty,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
UM^vrMt^t  way  of  any.  When  pot-ash  is  made 
^.xo  ^^^  ?hc  ijuantity  required  to  correct  the 
^ststu^  ot  i«ii^lV>  and  render  it  susceptible  of 
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putrefaction  is  so  small,  that  it  can  be  easy  ob- 
tained; 80  or  ICX)  pounds  weight,  if  properly 
used,  will  be  quite  enough  for  saturating  a 
quantity  of  roofs  sufficient  for  an  acre ;  indeed, 
if  the  ipofs  is  completely  dried,  much  le(s  will 
iBuffice. 

The  way  of  insuring  the  operation  of  the 
pot-ash  upon  the  mofs,  is  to  difsolve  it  in  boil* 
ing  water ;  for  that  purpose  the  mpfs^  a^er 
being  dried,  should  be  well  broke,  and  a 
8pace>  occupying  a  long  square,  covered  with 
It  to  the  depth  of  a  foot ;  a  fire  should  be 
kindled  near  it,  with  a  large  copper  that  will 
contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  for 
every  gallon  of  which  half  a  pound  of  pot-ash 
should  be  put  into-j^he  copper^  and  carefully 
stirred  till  the  water  boil :  it  should  then  be 
taken  out  and  sprinkled  with  a  watering-pan 
ever  the  mojQ>;  the  copper  again  filled^  and 
the  same  quantity  of  pot-ash  added^  till  the 
whole  stratum  of  mofs  is  properly  saturated 
with  the  ley.  When  this  is  sufficiently  done, 
a  fresh  stratum  should  be  laid  on,  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on,  increasing  the 
heisip  to  any  size. 

liV}ien  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nqiofs  has  been 
Volume  IIL  E  e 
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saturated  in  this  manner^  it  should  be  left  to 
itself  for  some  weeks,  and  then  turned;  wfaDe 
the  taming  is  going  on,  a  quantity  of  the 
fresheiit  and  most  active  lime  diould  be  added, 
taking  care  to  work  it  well  into  the  mo&  with 
the  spade ;  after  remaining  in  that  state  for 
some  time  longer,  it  should  be  again  turned, 
and  every  part  of  it  broke  as  small  as  poisible. 
A  gentle  fermentation  will  succeed  this  hut 
operation,  and  in  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the 
whole  will  be  ready  for  use* 

The  principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in 
preparing  all  these  composts,  are-^ 

1.  To  dry  the  mofs  sufficiently; 

13.  To  break  it  as  small  as  pofsible. 

n.  To  incorporate  the  other  substances  well 
with  it. 

4.  To  allow  it  to  rest  a  sufficient  time  aftei' 
each  turning. 

1,  Method  qf  using  Mofi  as  d  Mamtre.^-- 

ITpon  thin  gravels,  or  sharp  active  soils,  such 
as  chalk  or  limestone,  the  effects  of  mois  pre- 
pared iu  any  of  these  wajrs  would  be  found 
highly  beneficial,  not  only  as  a  manure,  but 
aUo  for  thickening  the  soil.    It  will  likewise 
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be  of  service  for  thin  clays  5  upon  deep  clays 
its  effects  will  not  be  so  sensibly  felt,  as  these 
soils  contdn  in  themselves  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  flie  principles  with  which  mofs  abounds  3 
tiamely,  oil  and  vegetable  earth. 

If  the  mofs  has  been  thoroughly,  broke,  it 
1^11  be  found  an  excellent  top-drefsing  either 
'for  young  crops,  or  for  poor  pastures ;  upon 

'  cold  clays,  or  light  sandy  soils,  when  used  for 
trhedt,  it  should  be  laid  on  in  the  spring  upon 
the  young  plants.     For  barley,  or  other  crops 

'  that  are  not  to  stand  the  winter,  it  may  be 
harrowed  in  with  the  seed. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  in  the  hilly 
parts  of  a  country  where  mofs  abounds,  a 
great  proportion  of  the  arable  land,  (particularly 
-  that  part  of  it  which  inclines  much  to  the 
sentbi)  is  either  a  light  gravel,  of  a  thin  clay. 
It  is  upon  these  thin  lands  that  the  b^tneful 
effects  of  injudicious  liming  have  been  most 
sensibly  felt ;  having  little  substance  for  the 
':  lime  to  act  upon,  they  are  soon  exhausted  of 
their  oils,  and  are  then  in  worse  than  a  state  of 
-nature.    To  remedy  this  evil  by  the  applica- 
tion of  rich  oily  manures,  is  impofsible  in 
those  parts,  as  little  manure  of  that  sort  is  made» 
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snd  being  remote  from  great  townsj  none 
be  bought. 


•  >  ■ 

In  sUch  situtLtiOds,  the  mofs  presents  itaetf 
as  a  remedy ;  and,  if  properly  used,  it  will  m 
general  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose  :  in- 
deed,  the  application  of  mois  to  such  grounds^ 
is  only  restoring  to  them  a  part  of  what  tii<^ 
formerly  pofsefsed;  fot  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  the  earthy  parts  of  mofs  consists 
of  the  fine  particles  of  die  soil  that  have  beea 
washed  down  from  the  hills  and  elevated 
grounds  by  the  rains^  and  deposited  in  tb« 
hollows. 

Every  farmer  in  tlie  uplands  should  hare 
three  heaps  of  mofs  in  a  state  of  preparation^ 
viz.  one  in  the  bottom  of  his  dunghill,  another 
upon  which  the  urine  of  the  stables,  togetiier 
with  the  soap-suds^  and  oflfal  of  the  house  is 
poured,  and  a  third  to  mix  teith  pot<*ash  aad 
lime,  &c.  &C.3  by  these  methods,  and  at 
a  very  inconsiderable  expense^  five  or  mx 
times  the  quantity  of  manure  that  is  tmsally 
made  might  be  procured,  the  produce  of 
which  in  grain,  and  the  Increiised  quantity 
that  would  every  year  arise  from  the  additional 
quantity  of  straw,  would  bring  the  cul^tion 
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of  diese  parts  to  as  high  a  degree  of  perfection 
ts  they  are  susceptible  of. 

Some  fanners  may  be  inclined  to  think,  that 
such  minute  attention  to  matters  of  this  sort 
is  unnece&ary,  and  that  the  advantage  arising 
therefrom  will  not  compensate  for  the  labour 
tfiat  is  bestowed  upon  them ;  but  we  hope  the 
Intelligent  part  of  that  clafs  of  men  will  readily 
iee  and  be  convinced  of  the  utility  of  it.  In 
the  single  article  of  the  offal  of  a  farm-house, 
whoever  considers  the  immense  quantity  of 
mine,  foap-ruds,  dirty  water,  and  other  excre* 
mental  matters  that  are  daily  thrown  away 
l^relelsly  about  every  farm-house  in  the  king* 
dQm,  all  of  them  impregnated  either  with  oil  or 
alkalinfi  salts,  wil}  at  once  perceive  the  value 
jpt  them,  when  collected  for  a  whole  year. 
Yo  do  this  effectually,  no  way  seems  so  pro- 
oi^as  pouring  them  upon  mofs,  earth,  or  such 
fnbst^jices  as  will  absorb  and  retain  them« 

.  This  account  of  the  properties  of  mofs  19 
^at  founded  in  conjecture  or  idle  speculation, 
.iHit  proceeds  upon  a  correct  knowledge  of  its 
ffpnstituent  parts^  obtained  by  a  careful  ana* 
jjsiij  vfd  from  repeated  trials  pf  it^  effects, 
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both  by  mixing  it  with  dung,  urine,  pot-asb, 
and  lime,  all  of  which  have  been  completely 
succefsfjil. 


«       • 
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ESSAY    XXIII. 

On  $heep  Folding. 

'1  HE  practice  of  folding  sheep  as  a  njanure, 
or  rather  as  a  top-drefsing,  is  common  in  man/ 
parts  of  England,  and  is  productive  of  cons& 
derable  advantage.  They  are  folded  both  upon 
arable  and  pasture  lands ;  upon  the  arable 
lands  it  is  sometimes  done  before  the  last  fur- 
row,  at  other  times  after  the  grain  is  sown.  This 
last  is  found,  from  experience,  to  be  the  best 
method  of  folding,  as  the  urine  and  dung  of 
the  animal  remain  upon  the  surface,  and  soak 
down'  gradually  ;  whereas,  when  the  field  k 
folded  before  the  last  ploughing,  a  consider* 
able  part  of  the  manure  is  turned  down  and 
lost.  The  spring  and  Summer  seems  to  be 
Ihe  time  when  this  practice  is  most  beneficiali 
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^t  that  time  tbe  food  of  the  annual  is  rich  an4 
juicy,  but  during  the  winter,  unlefs  the  sheep 
are  fed  upon  turnips  or  hay,  their  dung  is  of 
«mall  value. 

It  Is  obvious  that  folding,  after  the  grain  i^ 
sown,  can  never  be  practised  but  upon  dry 
soils,  and  during  dry  weather. 

This  way  of  manuring  seems  pqculiarl^ 
adapted  to  farms  where  there  is  a  consider- 
able extent  of  hill,  or  common  pasture,  or 
grafs  lands,  that  never  con^e  under  the  plough. 
Jn  these  cases,  by  bripging  the  sheep  iq  the 
evening  to  the  fold,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
manure  will  be  saved,  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost.  If  the  pasture  upon  which  the  sheep 
feed  through  the  day  is  good,  they  may  be 
folded,  ivithout  any  detriment  to  the  animal, 
(if  not  intended  to  be  fattened,)  for  a  gre^t 
part  of  the  year;  but  where  the  pasture  is 
scanty,  this  cannot  be  done,  as  they  will  not 
be  able  to  pick  up  a  sufficiency  of  food  through 
the  day  to  enable  them  to  bear  the  fatigue 
of  travelling  to  and  froni  the  fold,  and  fastiqg 
all  night. 

"When  they  are  fed  in  the  fold,  the  case  i% 
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difTerent ;  but  feeding  tn  the  fic^  will  not  ad* 
mit  of  being  practised  as  a  top-drefsing  after 
the  seed  is  put  in ;  it  seems  best  calcuhtcd  as 
a  preparation  for  wheat  or  barley  upon  fallows; 
in  either  of  these  cases,  they  may  be  fed  in 
the  fold  with  propriety,  as  the  offal  of  tfieir 
food  will  be  ploughed  in  with  the  last  furrow, 
and  the  land  properly  opened  for  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  seed:  even  this  requires  to  be  done 
upon  dry  light  soils  5  upon  these  a  gentle 
shower  will  not  be  felt,  hor  will  there  be  any 
danger  of  the  land  being  battered  with  the 
feet  of  the  sheep;  whereas,  upon  cfays  01: 
deep  loams,  the  soil  will  sustain  more  injury 
by  the  treading  of  the  sheep  in  wet  weadiet, 

than  all  the  benefit  communicated  by  their 

manure. 

The  custom  of  putting  a  great  number  of 
sheep  into  a  small  fold  is  very  common,  al- 
lowing them  little  more  than  a  square  yard 
each,  and  confining  together  iheep  of  every 
description,  young  and  old,  strong  and  weak; 
both  practices  are  bad.  In  the  first,  if  sheep 
are  fed  in  the  fold,  the  space  allotted  to  each 
will  be  so  small,  that  they  will  be  crowded,and 
a  considerable  quantity  of  their  food  trodden 
down  and  destroyed  ;  the  breaths  of  so  many 
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ppnfined  together,  within  such  narrow  limits, 
tfill  keep  them  too  warm,  and  when  they  arc 
disposed  to  lay  themselves  down,  there  will 
not  be  sufficient  room  for  that  purpose. 

To  avoid  these  inconveniences,  a  space  con* 
taining  room  enough  to  afford  th^ee  or  four 
^uare  yards  to  every  sheep,  would  answer  the 
purpose  much  better,  and  though  this  large 
area  would  not  receive  so  much  advantage 
from  one  night's  folding,  yet  by  allowing  the 
sheep  to  remain  upon  it  for  two  or  three 
pights,  it  would  be  sufficiently  manured,  with 
this  additional  benefit,  that  no  part  of  the  fod* 
der  would  be  destroyed  by  trampling  upon, 
and  the  animals  would  have  a  dry  bed  and 

plenty  of  room, 

« 

The  second  defect  in  the  present  way  of 

Iblding  is  equally  bad,  if  not  worse,  that  is  the 

custom  of  folding  sheep  of  every  description 

together.    When  a  great  number,  either  of 

^heep  or  other  animals,  are  put  together  to 

feed,  unlefs  they  have  an  over  quantity  of  food 

given  them,  (which  every  good  farmer  would 

wish  to  avoid)  there  will  always  be  a  struggle 

^ho  shall  get  most  of  it ;  in  a  contest  of  that 

l^ind,  it  is  evident  that  the  strongest  will  sue* 
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^  ceed,  and  by  depriving  the  weaker  ones  oi 
their  food,  their  weaknefs  will  be  increased, 
and  a  risk  incurred  of  losing  them  altogether  s 
whereas,  by  picking  the  flock,  and  folding 
the  strong  and  weak  sheep  separately,  both 
would  be  benefited  thereby ;  the  strong  ones 
would  still  have  a  sufficiency  of  food,  and  the 
weaker  sort  would  be  allowed  to  feed,  and  lie 
at  their  ease;  in  this  situation  they  would 
gain  strength,  and  improve  m  value,  in  the 
former  they  would  be  daily  growing  worie« 

In  short,  wherever  folding  is  practised,  it 
should  be  a  principal  object  with  the  farmer  to 
;ifsort  his  flock,  and  as  near  as  pofsible  to  clafi 
those  of  the  same  age  and  strength  together, 
and  whatever  preference  is  given,  either  in  the 
quantity  or  quality  of  the  food,  it  should  fall  tq 
the  share  of  the  young  and  weak. 

The  practice  is  certainly  entitled   to  the 
notice  of  farmers  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom  5 
but  in  that  as  in  every  other  branch  of  Agri- 
culture, much  must  be  left  to  the  judgment, 
and  attention  of  the  farmer  himself,  it  bcin 
impofsible  to  lay  down  rules  that  will  apply  t 
all  the  different  circumstances  of  soil,  situation 
&c.    It  certainly  is  best  adapted  for  dry  land^ 
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and  farms  containing  much  pasture  that  Is 
never  ploughed;    upon  these,    as  we  have 

already  observed,  much  manure  may  be  col* 

'.  ■     •  ■     .     •      , 

lected  that  would  othen^'ise  be  lost ;  but  upon 
farms  that  are  entirely  arable,  and  where  grafs 
makes  a  part  of  the  rotation,  to  bring  the  ilock 
from  the  pasture  and  fold  them  upon  another 
field,  is  depriving  the  grafs  field  of  a  great  part 
Df  the  benefit  that  might  be  expected  from  its 
being  in  pasture,  and  is  enriching  one  part  qf 
the  ferm  at  the  expense  of  another.  Xhe  only 
instance  in  which  it  is  warrantable  upon  an 
arable  farm,  is  in  cases  where  turnips  slt^ 
raised  either  upon  clay  or  heavy  loam;  iu 
either  of  these  cases  they  may  be  eatep  with 
advantage  upon  grafs  or  stubble  fields,  as  no 
•&nner  of  common  sense  vtrpuld  think  of  eatins' 
them  wliere  they  grow ;  but  as  we  have 
already  observed,  the  propriety  of  this  must  be 
left  to  the  judgment  of  the  farmer ;  much  ad- 
vantage may  certainly  be  derived  from  it  ia 
some  situations,  and  great  lofs  sustained  in 

Others. 
'6 
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ESSAY  XXIV, 

a  T^Prefswg. 

X  AM  happy  that  it  is  in  my  power  to  oQrr 
some  thoughts  on  a  new  method  of  piepfra| 
diuig  for  manure ;  a  method,  in  my  opiaitii 
fx[  rxiort  useful  than  any  hitherto  emplojp^ 
by  husbandmen ;  a  few  accidental  obsenrai* 
lions  first  attracted  my  attention,  and  diiedei 
my  study  to  this  important  article ;  and  I 
shall  rejoice  if  my  remarks  may  be  thought  tq 
have  any  ways  contributed  to  the  improve 
ment  of  an  art  which  is  the  basis  of  all  otheii^ 
and  the  first  source  of  the  real  wealtii  ^ 
nations^  especially  in  a  country  where  agricol; 
ture  is  perhaps  the  sole,  at  least  the  €hjef| 
support  of  national  industry. 

Our  common  manures  are  ordinarily  notIii8| 
but  the  uselefs  remains  of  various  substances. 
I  know^  however,  that  many  substances  of 
the  three  kingdoms  of  nature,  afford  excel* 
lent  manures  for  artificial  vegetation;  bu^ 
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diese  substances  either  are  to  be  found  in  m 
tMUiU  quantity,  or  nature  has  granted  them  ex« 
desively  to  some  countiies.  1  know  also 
ftat  dome  rui^  economists  have  taught  a 
Variety  of  other  fncthods,  that  widely  differ 
from  those  in  general  use  with  husbandmei^ 
but  none  have  as  yet  reached  the  last  point  of 
perfection  in  this  important  businefs :  this  I 
liaTe  no  ilUfounded  hopes  of  having  accom- 
]p*fished,  if  it  be  true^  that  to  follow  nature^ 
ittid  to  inquire  into  her  operations  with  unpre- 
JMiced  Sincerity,  is  the  shortest  and  surest 
%ay  df  arriving  at  the  most  difficult  and  use^ 
'ftJ^disEcoveries,  for  with  such  a  disposition  I 
Iri&fieitocfk  and  coxstinued  my  researches.  I 
l»6|gdn^  therefore,  to  examine  what  is  the  chief 
^pAaoiple  er  cause,  at  least  apparent,  which 
lEtHders  some  substances  so  wonderfully  pro- 
^ductive  of  vegetation  5  for  this  purpose,  I  in- 
ithated  a  procefs  exactly -similar  to  the  work 
df  nature^  which  seems  to  be  but  a  simple 
)dtion  of  ^ubstancies  with  rain  water  when 
spread  on  the  field.  Pigeon-dung  was  the 
first  manure  I  subjected  to  this  simple  analysis. 
^e  know  that  pigeon-dung  is  considered  as  a 
siibstance  of  the  greatest  activity  in  fertilizing 
file  earth,  and  chiefly  when  old,  and  a  long 
time  kept  from  rain,  from  the  immediate 


\ 
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action  of  the  sun,  and  from  excefsive  drynefiL 
I  diluted  it  in  water,  and  when  the  earthy  put 
had  subsided  to  the  bottom  of  the  ve&dj  I 
poured  off  the   elean  water;  afterwards  I 
caused  the  water  to  be  evaporated  by  a  slow 
fire,  to  such  a  degree  as  I  thought  sufficient 
to  give  tvay  to  the  crystalization  of  salts  con- 
tained in  it,  and  then  I  withdrew  it  from  the 
fire,  and  left  it  to  cool  for  that  purpQse^  ac- 
cording to  the  common  practice.    I  obtained 
such  a  quantity  of  salt,  as  similar  experimenb 
on  four  times  the  quantity  of  ordinary  manure 
could  not  have  produced;     But  here  an  obser- 
vation is  made,  and  I  am  asked,  whether  by 
these  experiments  I  intend  to  demonstrate 
what  needs  no  demonstration,  and  what  is 
too  notorious  to  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  salt 
fertilizes  the  soil,  and  therefore  increases  vege- 
tation.    'That  this  opinion  is  universally  re- 
ceivedy  I  am  not  inclined  to  contest,  though 
respectable    names  have  proposed    it,    and 
others,  as  respectable,  have  been  cited  to  dis- 
credit it. 


I  tlnd  it  openly  denied  by  the  Abbe  Ber 
tholin*  in  his  treatise  on  the  electricity 


tables  *  ;  *  it  is  demonstrated,*  says  he,  *  b y 
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periments,  that  salts  are  by  no  means  usefud 
to  vegetation ;'  and  ia  order  to*  support  his 
aisertiohj  he  has  recourse  to  the  experiments 
of  Mefsrs.  Craft,  Alston,  and  Bonnet,  whose 
authority  is  not  generally  overlooked  i  but  I 
acknowledge  that  all  this  only  prov^es  that  the 
wisest  men  are  often  easily  intoxicated  by  a 
pafsionate  fondnefs  for  a  favourite  system.  It 
was  the  eager  wish  of  the  Abbe  Bertholin^ 
tiiat  electricity  alone  should  be  esteemed  the 
cause  of  vegetation  ;  it  was  also  the  opinion 
of  one  of  our  learned  Italian  economists,  thai 
it  should  be  attributed  entirely  to  inflammable 
air :  in  vain  would  it  be  denied  that  electricity 
and  various  aeriform  substances,  whatever  be 
their  nature,  have  some  influence  on  the  in- 
crease of  vegetable  life  ;  but  such  is  the  sub- 
tility  of  these  aerial  fluids,  that  they  escape 
even  from'  the  very  phials  in  which  they  are 
comprefsed  to  gratify  the  eye  of  physical 
curiosity:  it  will,  therefore,  be  more  prudent 
to  tic  down  our  researches  to  such  objects 
only  as  are  subject  to  our  control :  good 
manure  may  be  scattered  by  every  husband- 
man over  his  own  fields.  As  for  electricity, 
and  other  substances  dispersed  through  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  atmosphere  ;  they  are  as 
yet  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  must  be 
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abandoned  to  nature.  But  how  shall  we  re- 
concile these  different  opinions  as  to  the  utility 
or  danger  of  salts  In  promoting  vegetation ;  I 
beg  leave  to  advance  a  few  words  which  this 
digrefsion  seems  to  call  for,  and  which  will 
better  unfold  my  thoughts  on  this  subject. 

Salts  (it  has  been  said)  are  the  chief  means 
to  increase  vegetation ;  but  this,  I  think,  de- 
pends on  peculiar  circumstances  s  salts  must 
be  mixed  in  a  certain  proportion,  or  peiiiaps 
intimately  united  to  the  earthly  principle  in 
which  they  are  generated,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  advantageous  to  vegetation ;  and  on 
the  contrary,  when  such  proportions  are  not 
preserved,  or  when  salts  are  disengaged  and 
uncombined,  they  are  apt  to  be  injurious  to 
vegetable  life,  as  Alston,  Bonnet,  and  many 
other  authors,  have  already  observed  *. 


^1  do  not  know  that  experiments  have  been  ac« 
curately  made  on  this  sabjecl :  or,  in  sprinkling  over  a 
small  space  of  wheat-land,  or  of  meadow-ground  with 
water,  in  which  salts  of  different  kinds  were  dibolved, 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  jost  and  various  pro- 
portion of  salts  and  water  ;  to  the  space  and  nature 
the  soil ;  to  the  climate  and  seasons,  and  to  the  nature  o 
the  vegetables.  Perhaps  a  small  quantity  of  a  certain 
salt  may  be  sufBcient  to  increase  the  natural  vegetatiom 
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.»  . 

It  is  not  salt,  strictly  so  called,  that  enters 
hito  vegetables,  arid  forms  of  itself  alone  a 
CODStituehi  part  of  them  :  salt  is  but  a  medium 
15y  which  the  element  of  earth  is  beftter  at- 
tenuated and   difsolved;    and   thereby  more 


pf  certain  plaints^  while  a  greater  one  may  destroy  them. 
Inatteiitioh  to   these  parliciilars  might  have  rendered 
experiments  deceitful,  and  induced  the  great  authoritiei 
above-mentioned  into  a  precipitate  judgment  against  th9 
Uie  and  advantage  of  salts.    The  analogy  between  ani- 
nial  and  vegetable  nutrition  seems  somewhat  to  strengthen 
mj  opitiioii  \   saline  juices  are  bestowed  by  nature  for 
t)ie  purpose  of  helping  the  elaboration  or  concoction  of 
those  matters,  which  afford  the  great  store  of  general 
jratrition  :  spittle,  gastric  juices,  gall  concreatic  (laid,  all 
partake,  some  more  or  lef's,  of  a  saline  nature  or  of  a  xqtv 
Analogous  One.     We  make  use  also  of  salt  in  our  com- 
sickfi  aliiticnts,  which  Certainly  helps  digestion^  whilst  a 
greater  quantity,  or  the  abuse  of  it,  would  prove  con- 
trary to  it,  and  give  rise  to  several  diseases,  as  we  may 
fobserve  in  those  who  are  obliged  to  h^d  upon  salt  pro- 
Tisions.     The  same  advantage  or  inconvenience  may 
lappeni  it  seems,  to  vegetables;    and  this  is  the  reason 
'why  thfe  most  scrupulous  attention  ought  to  be  recom- 
inended  In  performing  such  experiments,  as  they  are 
^v     ays  pt  to  raiscarryj  wh«n  every  circumstance  is  not 
fbinutely  considered  ;   a  proportion  must  certainly  exist 
Ivhich  renders  salts  useful  to  vegetation ;    otherwise  no 
Reason  can  be  afsigncJ  fur  the  wonderful  vegetative 

VQlume  III.  F  f 
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qualified  to  be  taken  up  in  greater  quantities 
by  the  minuter  roots  of  vegetables.     M^ere 
this  not   the  case,  what  reason  can   be  as- 
signed why  gypsum,  for  instance,  spread  in 
the  smallest  quantity  over  a  field  of  trefoil, 
contributes  so  wonderfully  to  the  increase  of 
its  vegetation.     We,  no  doubt,  admit  the  an- 
cient well-established  adage,  ex  nihilo  mhiljit, 
and  consequently  w^e  do  not  contend  that  a 
few  pounds  of  gypsum  can  be  transformed 
into  an  infinitely  greater  quantity  of  trefoil : 
for  what  is  gypsum,  but  a  kind  of  neutral  salt, 
generated  by  the  combination  of  vitriolic  acid 
with  calcareous  earth  *.     Of  a  like  nature 
lime,  in  some  respects,  may  be  clafsed  among 
the   same  fertilizing  substances.     The  same 
remark  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  rubbish 
of  ancient  buildings,  which  also  proves  very- 


quality  of  those  manures  which  most  abound    with 

thcra; 

I  could  wish  those  hints  were  capable  of  exciting  the 
incjuisitlvc  faculties  of  some  recluse  philosopher,  who 
has  (he  good  sense  to  find  pleasure  in  the  useful  pursuits 
v{  Agriculture:  a  signal  advantage  to  rural  economy 
might  ct-rlainl}'  be  expected  from  the  exact  obscrvationfi 
of  such  a  man. 

♦  Macqucr  Diet,  de  Chimie  Art.  Platre. 
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friendly  to  vegetation,  and  contains  a  great 
deal  of  nitrous  salt.  In  a  word,  were  we  to 
take  a  review  of  the  various  substances  em- 
ployed for  fertilizing  the  earth,  we  should  find 
new  reasons  to  support  our  afsertions.  Even 
oils,  which  by  several  rural  economists  are 
deemed  necefsary  to  vegetation,  must  pre- 
viously be  reduced  to  a  state  of  neutral  salt. 
If  indeed  oils  exist  in  our  ordinary  manures, 
they  must,  by  their  remaining  long  exposed  to 
the  action  of  the  air,  grow  rancid,  be  con- 
densed, and  their  acid  principle,  then  super- 
abundant, being  combined  with  their  earthy 
part^  must  change  them  into  a  true  neutral 
salt. 

It  would  be  otherwise  impofsible  to  con- 
ceive how  oils  are  not  rather  injurious  than 
beneficial  to  vegetation ;  whatsoever  be  the 
contrary  sentiments  of  those  who  imagine  they 
see  them  operate  in  the  fields  with  as  much 
facility  as  theories  are  formed  in  the  closet. 
It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  how  water,  air, 
and  the  element  of  fire,  that  is,  the  more  fine 
and  penetrating  elements,  may  enter  in  an 
undetermined  quantity  into  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  vegetables ;  but  as  to  earth,  we 
may  say,  that  it  requires  some  particular  me- 
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dium,  in  order  to  qualify  it  to  enter  in  greatcf 
quantity  into  the  substance  of  vegetables,  and 
thus  increase  its  ordinary  virtue  in  promoting 
vegetation  :  what  then  can  be  this  medium, 
but  a  substance,  which  by  its  easy  solubili^ 
in  water,  the  principle  vehicle  of  nutrition  cf 
vegetables,  may  facilitate  also  the  solution  of 
another  wfiich  is  naturally  soluble  in  it,  but  in 
a  very  small  proportion  :  ihis,  I  believe,  is  a 
point  that  will  not  be  contested  by  any  one 
who  is  even  superficially  acquainted  with  the 
chemical  affinities* 

But  perliaps*  6ome  may  be  tenfipterf  to  saf, 
that  the  epidemical  itch  of  theory  has  tainted 
me,  as  well  as  all  the  throng  of  rural  econo- 
mists, whose  labours  are  confined  to  their  closets, 
and  that  from  the  beginning  such  theoretical 
rothings  Were  not  expected.      Indeed   this 
charge  would  be  good,  did  not  my  opinion, 
whatever  it  may  be,  tend  to  enlighten,  and 
somewhat  facilitate  the  practical  procefs :  with 
the  same  view,  I  beg  leave  to  advance  another 
observation,  which  was  the  first  that  led  mc 
to  an  inquiry  concerning  the  ineans  of  con- 
firming the  object  of  my  present  research. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  public  buiW* 
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ings,  where  nitre  is  prepared,  the  earth  from 
which  it  was  previously  extracted,  is  eagerly 
sought  after  by  our  skilful  farmers,  and  bought 
up  at  any  price :  this  earth,  though  washed 
several  times  in  order  to  be  deprived  of  all  its 
salts,  is  employed  with  wonderful  succcfs  for 
the  improvement  of  the  poorer  soils.  My  at- 
tention was  particularly  attracted  by  some 
meadow-ground,  which  though  naturally  quite 
barren,  threw  up  a  prodigious  exuberance  pt 
grafs,  after  having  been  covered  scarce  an 
inch  thick  with  this  earth  j  a  virtue  which  it 
is  discovered  to  continue  several  years  after- 
Wards, 

Led  by  this  observation,  I  employed  the 
same  earth  in  its  natural  state,  that  is  still 
pregnant  with  all  its  nitrous  salts  ;  and  it  is 
easily  credible,  that  the  vegetation  was  pro- 
portionably  greater:  my  researches  were 
therefore  directed  to  the  discovery  of  the  very 
component  principles  of  this  earth ;  and  to 
find  out,  if  it  were  pofsible,  to  multiply  and 
convert  it  into  an  economical  use.  This  earth 
i  found  to  be  but  of  the  common  kind,  mixed 
Tvith  some  remaining  vegetable  and  animal 
substances,  which  were  first  totally  decom- 
posed in  it.  The  particular  circumstance  I 
7  Ff3 
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observed  was,  that  this  earth  was  long  kept 
from  rain,  and  from  the  immediate  action  of 
the  sun.  It  is  generally  known,  that  this  is 
the  superficial  earth  which  is  to  be  found  in 
the  stables  of  our  farmers,  (Italy)  particularly 
where  once  a  year  it  is  unrelentingly  picked 
up  by  the  manufacturers  of  salt-petre;  to 
whom  that  branch  of  public  produce  unfortu- 
nately is  here  farmed  out  by  the  sovereign  *. 
How  easy  it  is  to  obtain  it  ey,ery  where,  and 
in  a  prodigious  quantity ;  it  is  therefore  suf- 
ficiently evident,  we  need  but  unite  together 
in  a  proper  manner,  and  proportion  its  ele- 
ments, which  lavish  nature  affords  us  every 
where  :  we  may  imitate  in  our  exertions  what 
we  observe  to  happen  by  chance.  It  is  evi- 
dent also,  that  all  our  care  ought  to  be  directed 
to  facilitate  the  generation  of  nitrous  salts ;  and 
from  what  I  have  hitherto  advanced  in  a  con- 
fused manner  about  vegetation,  it  results,  that 
this  new  manure  will  be  so  much  the  more 
productive,  as  it  contains  a  greater  quantity  of 
salts. 

I  will  not  farther  exhaust  your  attention 
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with  an  idle  quotation  of  different  opinions  on 
the  generation  and  nature  of  nitrous  salts. 
The  above-mentioned  Mr.  Macquer  has  abun- 
dantly treated  o^.that  article ;  and  several  other 
celebrated  au^ors  have  lately  extended  their 
inquiries  even  to  a  greater  degree  on  the  same 
subject.  Among  the  number,  the  Chev. 
Lorgna  and  Mr.  Thouvendal  ought  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  the  accuracy  of  their  experi- 
ments, which  throv^r  the  greatest  light  on  this 
matter.  The  general  result  of  all  these  obser- 
vations is,  that  the  generation  of  nitrous  salts 
seems  to  be  infinitely  favoured  by  a  slow  and 
total  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  particularly  when  mixed  together, 
and  combined  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
earth,  being  always  exposed  to  the  action  of 
the  air,  kept  in  a  proper  degree  of  humidity, 
sheltered  from  rain,  and  inaccefsible  to  the 
sun  beams. 

We  shall  follow,  with  scrupulous  attention, 
all  these  particulars  in  the  following  method. 

To  those  farm  houses  where  it  is  pofsible, 

it  is  sufficient  to  join  a  thatched  shelter,  or 

shed,  which  may  be  easily  done,  by  extending 

the  roof,  and  supporting  it  with  props:  the 

1  .   Ff4 
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side  opposite  to  the  north  is  to  be  pteferrc4. 
Under  this  roof,  must  be  contrived  a  kind  of  ^ 
floor,  not  quite  so  wide  as  the  area  of  the  she^ ; 
this  may  be  done  by  forming  a  frame  of  usele& 
timber,  and  throwing  acrpfs  it  such  beams  ay 
will  support  the  weight  of  the  manure;  OQ 
these  must  be  placed  brush^vood  or  branches, 
to  prevent  the  pafsage  of  the  dung,  and  in- 
crease the  circulation  of  air  from  beneath  the 
founiation,  being  about  six  inches  above  thp 
ground. 

A  layer  or  stratum  of  good  earth  is  to  be 
spread  over  this  floor,  above  a  foot  thick ;  this 
earth  may  be  taken  any  where,  provided  it  be 
neither  a  mere  sand,  nor  clay,  nor  gravel ;  in 
which  case,  if  no  better  earth  were  to  be 
found,  it  would  be  nccefsary  to  begin  by 
mixing  the  one  with  the  other;  over  this  first 
layer,  stable  dung  is  to  be  laid  on  of  the  same 
thicknefs,  or  somewhat  thicker,  particularly  if 
it  be  very  dry :  to  this  succeeds  a  new  stratum 
of  earth,  not  altogether  so  thick  as  the  first, 
then  dung  again,  and  so  on  succefsivcly,  while 
the  height  of  the  shed  pernn'ts.  It  is,  however, 
to  be  observed,  that  in  order  to  allow  a  free 
I)afsnge  to  the  air  through  all  the  inmost  parts 
of  this  mafs,  it  is  neccfsary  to  lay  between  the 
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jdifiefent  layers  of  the  dung  and  earth,  some 
jioose  branches  of  small  wood,  or  reeds,  or  els^ 
to  contrive  some  holes  throughout  the  entire 
mafs,  in  every  direction.  In  the  very  centre 
of  it,  it  is  very  easy  to  contrive  a  constant  paf- 
sage  for  the  air,  by  fixing  on  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  or  of  the  first  layer  of  the  earth,  a  faggot 
of  small  v^ood  as  high  as  the  roof,  around 
which  the  dung  and  earth  should  be  spread  in 
the  afore-meptioned  manner:  by  these  means 
the  air  Yrill  pepetrate  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, as  well  ^  horizontally  acrofs  the  several 
layers  of  the  whole  mafs.  To  the  same  end  it 
will  be  necefsary  never  to  place  any  side  of  the 
dunghill  to  a  wall.  According  as  the  dung- 
hill grows  high,  attention  must  be  paid  to  de- 
fend it  from  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  from  the 
raio,  by  covering  its  exposed  sides.  When 
summer  draws  very  nigh,  and  an  obstinate 
heat  dries  up  every  thing,  the  whole  must  be 
kept  in  a  proper  degree  of  humidity,  by  sprink- 
ling it  all  over  with  water  -,  but  it  would  be 
far  preferable  to  sprinkle  it  with  the  urine 
of.  cattle,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the 
stables. 

In  default  of  this,  pit,  or  cistern  water,  in 
Sfhich  some  vegetables  and  animal  substances 
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have  been  previously  putrified  on  purpose,  will 
answer  best  -,  ashes,  leaves,  turf  which  grows 
uselefs  in  some  places,  putrified  weeds,  soot, 
lime,  mixed  with  earth,  &c.  afterwards  with 
dung,  in  the  above-mentioned  manner,  will 
increase  the  strength  of  the  new  manure,  and 
Tender  it  still  more  favourable  to  vegetation. 

When  the  dunghill  has  reached  its  utmost 
height,  it  must  be  left  as  it  were  to  rest,  and 
another  constructed  with  the  same  care  and 
attention.  But  it  will  be  said,  are  we  to 
squander  away  our  money  in  building  up  roofe 
for  dung?  and  what  is  still  worse,  will  you 
leave  pur  fields  without  their  ordinary  manure  ? 
This  would  be  a  lofs  not  to  be  made  up  by 
any  future,  though  greater,  advantage  :  The 
landlords  must  be  paid,  and  we  are  obliged  to 
strain  out  of  their  lands  as  ready  a  profit  as 
pofsible. — Such  is  the  language  of  our  farmers, 
who  are  generally  as  obstinate  in  following 
their  ancient  practices,  as  our  landlords  are 
ignorant  of  their  true  interests.  The  gene- 
ration of  salts  is  the  work  of  time,  and  there  is 
no  other  shifts  to  have  recourse  to  ^  it  is  necet 
sary,  therefore,  to  construct  a  second  dunghill, 
in  order  to  let  the  first  repose. 
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An  insulated  place,  not  very  far  from  the 
(tables^  is  now  to  be  chosen ;  there  a  square 
space  of  ground,  as  large  as  the  quantity  of 
dung  may  require,  is  to  be  marked  out ;  and  at 
each  corner  a  perpendicular  post  is  to  be 
planted,  and  firmly  fixed  into  the  ground: 
these  posts  can  be  as  high  as  one  thinks  pro- 
pel", but  the  higher  the  better.  A  quadran- 
gular roof,  covered  with  straw,  or  any  other 
kind  of  thatching,  is  to  be  constructed  as  wide 
as  to  cover  entirely  the  aforc-mentioned  square 
space  :  this  roof  ought  to  be  moveable  up  and 
down  the  four  posts ;  its  corners,  therefore,  arq 
to  be  contrived  in  such  a  manner  as  to  coincide 
with  and  be  supported  by  the  same  posts.  In 
order  to  do  it,  several  holes  must  be  pierced 
through  the  four  posts,  at  equal  distances  from 
the  ground,  and  perfectly  corresponding  with 
each  other,  in  a  horizontal  and  parallel  direc- 
tion. Four  moveable  pegs  of  wood  arc  to  be 
put  into  the  four  corresponding  holes,  and  the 
roof  placed  on  them.  By  these  simple  means 
it  is  evident,  that  the  roof  can  be  fixed  higher 
or  lower,  as  occasion  requires.  The  four  posts 
must  be  tied  together,  at  their  highest  ex- 
tremities, by  means  of  four  pieces  of  crofs 
wood,  in  order  to  keep  them  parallel  to  each 
other  in  all  their  length.     This  is  the  second 
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Colofsal  fabric  to  be  raised,  which,  let  it  foe  ai 
Jarge  as  it  may,  wil]  cost  but  very  little,  and 
Jast  several  years. 

The  posts  must  be  made  round  and  smootbi 
and  the  corners  of  the  platform  must  be  kept 
to  them  by  small  hoops,  or  pieces  of  rope, 
loose  enough  to  move  ,  on  the  top  of  each  post 
a  common  block  or  pulley  may  be  fixed, 
through  which  ropes  tied  to  the  corners  of  tlje 
platform  can  pafs  -,  by  this  means,  the  roof  will 
easily  be  moved,  and  by  the  hoops  at  the  cor- 
ners  be  kept  to  the  ppsts ;  at  the  bottom  of 
each  post,  the  puUies  can  be  tied,  and  the  roof 
kept  to  any  height^  tl)e  pegs  may  also  be  left, 
as  the  pullies  can  serve  to  raise  up  the  dung 
in  baskets,  or  otherwise.  Of  these  sheds, 
many  are  to  be  seen  in  the  province  of  Paduai 
where  they  are  made  use  of  for  keeping  hay, 
and  other  kinds  of  fodder. 

Under  this  new  shelter  the  same  operatioa 
as  before  is  to  be  repeated,  and  the  moveable 
roof  to  be  heightened  according  as  the  dung-^ 
hill  grows  higher ;  care  must  be  taken  again 
to  cover  all  round  the  sides  of  the  dunghill,  by 
«ome  easy  contrivance,  so  that  driving  showers 
and  scorching  sun  be  always  kept  out.     If  i 
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liundred  dunghills  were  to  be  constructed,  a 
bundred  times  the  same  rules  should  be  strictly 
observed.  This  only  I  shall  advise^  that  if 
some  awkward  ploughman  should  be  at  a  lofs 
bow  to  carry  the  earth  and  dung  to  the  dung- 
hill, when  it  has  reached  a  certam  height> 
an  inclined  plane  may  be  easily  made  of 
some  thick  planks,  boards,  or  timber,  which, 
with  one  of  their  extremities,  should  lean 
qn  the  summit  of  the  dufeghiU,  and  the 
other  be  fixed  to  the  ground ;  if  the  planks 
are  not  long  enough,  they  may  be  joined 
together,  and  supported  by  some  stays  or 
props  underneath  the  whole  of  their  inclina- 
tion, particularly  where  they  are  connected 
with  each  other.  There  is  no  dunghill  of  such 
a  height  as  not  to  be  reached  by  the  length- 
ening out  of  such  an  inclined  plane  or  bridge. 
It  will  be  superfluous  to  say,  that  the  place  of 
ihe  dunghill  ought  to  be  liable  to  no  inunda- 
tions ;  in  every  case,  superfluous  water  carries 
off  saline  particles.  It  is  also  an  useful  pre- 
caution to  plant  round  the  place,  if  there  be 
none,  some  trees,  as  willows,  poplars,  elm,  in 
order  to  keep  the  air  fresh,  and  serve  as  a 
shade  in  summer.  In  the  period  of  a  twelve- 
month, very  seldom  before,  a  slow  decom- 
position  changes    the    whole    mafs   into    an 
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almost  homogenous  matter;  and,  indeed,  when 
the  dunghill  is  pulled  down,  and  stirred  a 
little,  an  earthy  substance  presents  itself,  quite 
like  the  earth  from  which  nitrous  salts  are  ex- 
tracted. This  is  the  intended  manure,  and 
nothing  is  now  wanted  but  to  employ  it. 
to  fertilize  the  soil;  every  one  may  try  its 
good  effects,  and  compare  them  with  thos^ 
derived  from  the  ordinary  manures.  But  who 
docs  not  perceive  the  difference  ?  the  earth 
employed  in  this  compound,  though  bftntA 
before,  is  itself  transformed  into  an  excellent 
manure,  not  only  by  its  favouring  the  slow 
decomposition  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  which  is  so  necefsary  to  the  gene* 
ration  of  nitrous  salts,  but  by  becoming  itself^ 
in  a  certain  quality,  the  element  of  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  nitre,  known  under  the  name  of 
nitre  of  an  earthy  basis.  It  concerns  not  the 
husbandman  that  the  fixed  alkali  alone  be  the 
basis  of  the  salts  which  are  to  be  formed  in 
this  manure;  vegetation  is, as  it  seems, equally 
favoured  by  both.  The  case  is  different  wiA 
respect  to  those  who  would  wish  to  extract 
from  their  manures  nitre,  properly  so  called, 
and  fit  for  detonation.  A  variety  of  precau- 
tions, and  particular  care,  are  to  be  observed 
for  this  operation,  on  which  I  shall  add  some 
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words  hereafter,  considering  it  as  an  article 
intimately  connected  with  what  I  am  treating 
of,  and  as  very  advantageous  in  our  rural  eco- 
nomy. In  the  mean  time,  we  see  how  won- 
derfully extensive  the  source  of  artificial  vege- 
tation is  in  the  very  same  ground,  which  some- 
times we  tread  upon  with  contempt ;  and  we 
cannot  but  infer  what  a  greater  quantity  of 
manures,  and  far  more  useful  than  the  ordinary 
ones,  may  be  easily  got  by  any  of  our  farmers, 
by  following  the  method  indicated  above. 
This  however  may  be  farther  improved,  and, 
lam  unwilling  to  think, that  I  should  abuse  the 
attention  of  the  most  skilful  husbandman^  in 
adding  some  further  advice  on  the  subject; 
The  common  earth  to  be  employed  in  making 
up  the  new  dunghjU  may  receive  such  a  pre- 
paration before,  as  to  be  better  qualified  for 
giving  rise  to  saline  elements;  for  this  pur- 
pose, it  is  very  useful  to  spread  it  in  the 
stables,  and  leave  it  there,  to  be  steeped  with 
excrementitious  matters,  and  afterv^ards  to  b^ 
made  use  of  in  the  dunghill ;  this  is  particularly 
to  be  done  in  winter  time,  in  the  stabled  of 
sheep  and  young  cattle,  as  calves,  heifers, 
and  colts,  which  remain  always  loose,  and 
therefore  may  trample  down  minutely  thtf 
earth   and  straw,   or  other  vegetable  litter^ 
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which  is  necefsary  to  sprciid  over  the  iafdW 
earth :  earth  alone  would  perhaps  answer  tbe 
purpose,  if  spread  quite  dry :  as  to  sheep,  vre 
must  be  particularly  careful  not  to  let  thenf 
lie  on  a  bed  wetted  with  their  own  excre* 
ments;  it  is  necefsary,  therefore,  either  to 
clean  out  the  stable  every  day,  of  to  ptit  taid 

spread  a  new  layer  of  dty  earth  as  soon  as  the 
first  is  wet;  and  so  on.  By  these  means  alone,  I 
have  seen;  in  the  public  manufactory  of  salt- 
petre at  Verona^  the  very  earth  which  hid 
been  sortie  time  before  deprived  of  them,  by 
the  custom  of  washing,  as  above  described,' 
impregnated  again  with  a  wonderful  quan* 
tity  of  nitrous  salts.  In  the  stables  of  oxen 
and  horses,  which  are  tied  to  their  stalls,  a 
different  procefs  would  produce  the  same  ad- 
vantage. The  places  where  oxen  and  horses 
stand  and  lie  on,  must  be 'contrived  in  such  a 
manner,as  to  be  a  kind  of  recipients  to  be  filled 
up  with  dry  earth,  upon  which  the  Ordinary 
litter  is  to  be  laid;  this  earth,  when  moistened, 
must  be  dug  up,  and  made  use  of  in  the  dung- 
hill. The  dust  collected  on  the  high-ways  in 
summer  time,answers  those  purposes  extremely 
well,  where  local  circumstances  permit  it  to 
be  got.  The  mould  of  ditches,  the  mud  of 
ponds,  pools,  and  stagnant  waters,  are  very 
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.useful,  instead  of  common  ea.rth,  to  be  cm- 
ployed  in  the  layers  of  the  dunghills:  all  these 
matters  contain  a  great  deal  of  veo:etable  and 
animal  substances,  putrified,  and  are  apt  long 
to  keep  a  proper  degree  of  humidity,  which 
^  always  ^nd  when  the  dunghill  is  neither 
j^ipping  nor  q^ite  ^ry;  both  .these   incon- 
yepienc^cs  n>ay  .be  iivpided,  by  .mixing  in  the 
layers  dry  earth,  widi  oyersteeped  dung;  or 
humid  earth,  with  dry  dung.     We  have  seen 
how  this  degree  of  humidity  is  to  be  kept, 
,whe;n  the   who{e  m^fs  stands  already  con- 
tracted. By  these  little  attentions,  and  others, 
.^l^ich  the   avowed  principles  of  vegetation 
jjpqay  suggest,  it  is  quite  evident,  that  at  the 
saqpe  time, while  afar  greater  store  of  manures 
jmaybe  prepared,  a  lefser  quantity  of  it  is  to  be 
employed  in  fertilizing  the  soil :  and  as  for  its 
extraordinary  increase,  I  do  not  intend    to 
forward  any  amplified  and  imaginary  afser- 
tions.     It  is  a  fact,  says  the  above-mentioned 
!^r.  ^jlacquer,,that  a  small  portion  pf  a  putre- 
factive matter,  as  a  twentieth  of  it,  distributed 
and  mixed  with  an  earth,  of  a  calcareous,  light, 
or  porous  nature,  may,  v^-ith  the  concurrence 
of  the  circumstances  acquired  by  putrefaction, 
be  totally  decomposed,  and,  in  lefs  than  a  year, 
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be  deprived  of  every  putrid  scent,  and  then 
afford  nitrous  salt. 

I  have  said,  that  this  manure  may  be  carried 
to  the  field  after  a  year's  rest ;  this,  however, 
is  to  be  understood  as  the  shortest  period,  and^ 
I  may  venture  to  say,  that  it  would  acquire 
far  greater  strength,  by  remaining  undisturbed 
for  a  longer  time  under  its  roof. 

In  the  manufactories  of  nitre,  similar  dung* 
hills  are  considered  as  the  principal  means  of 
the  artificial  production  of  saltpetre;  they  are 
pulled  down  after  two^  and  sometimes  three 
years  ;  and  this  last  period  is  observed  to  be 
the  most  favourable  to  the  generation  of  salts. 
I  need  not  say,  therefore,  that  it  would  be 
worthy  the  care  and  patience  of  every  bus- 
bandman^  who  has  a  right  notion  of  his  real 
interest,  to  build  up  several  of  the  above- 
mentioned  roofs  and  dunghills,  in  order  to 
wait  for  the  most  advantageous  opportunity 
of  making  use  of  his  manures.  To  fiarmen  of 
this  kind,  I  would  recommend  also  to  mix 
and  stir  up  several  times,  at  intervals  of  tenor 
twelve  days,  the  dunghills  when  pulled  down, 
before  they  carry  them  to  the  fields.  This 
operation,  too,  is  another  of  the  chief  practical 
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rules  for  nitrification  in  the  manufactories^  and 
is  often  repeated  before  the  washing  of  the 
nitrous  earth. 

But  here  a  charge  is  perhaps  brought  for- 
wards against  me,  and  I  am  told,  that  I  should 
be  highly  deceived,  were  I  to  think  the  prac- 
tice of  sheltering  dung  to  be  a  new  one  j  very 
old  indeed,  and  well  known  is  such  a  method* 
I  know  it ;  but  it  is  very  far  from  being  uni- 
versally practised  in  any  country  of  Europe  i 
far  different  rules  are  prescribed  for  it:  to 
throw,  for  instance,  dung  into  sunk  pits,  how- 
ever sheltered,  is  an  enormous  prejudice, 
though  .recommended  by  some  of  our  most 
eminent  rural  economists  *.  The  whole  mafs 
buried  becomes  so  condensed,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit that  pafsage  of  atmospherical  air  necefsary 
for  the  decomposition  of  the  different  ele- 
ments, and  for  the  formation  of  salts. 

I  shall,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  I  intend  to 
transfer  to  an  agricultural  use  what  is  almost 
the  mere  procefs  lately  followed  in  the  artifi- 
cial making  of  saltpetre.     Be  this  true  or  false. 


*  Corio  de  Agricoltura  Pratica.    Firenze,  1787|  p.  103. 
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I  shall  only  say  that  nobody  has  hitherto  made 
the  application  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  no 
useful  system  deserves  lefs  consideration  merely 
because  it  is  not  strictly  stamped  with  the 
identical  features  of  novelty. 

Before  I  dismifs  A\s  subject,  I  cannot  help 
repeating,  that  the  longer  the  nitrous  earth  is 
kept,  the  greater  will  be  the  produce  of  ite 
salts :  but  let  us  suppose  that  the  new  manure 
without  this  attention  could  never  afford  sudi 
a  quantity  of  salts  as  the  nitrous  earth  piidked 
up  in  the  stables,  or  as  that  which  is  artificiaUy 
prepared,  With  farther  care,  in  the  -pubhc 
manufactories ;  it  would  be  unwise^  oa  ihat 
account,  to  despise  and  neglect  diis  new 
branch  of  easy  produce.  And  wlio  docs  not 
know,  that  industry  may,  by  degrees,  reach  a 
farther  perfection,  even  in  the  hands  of  the 
peasant,  if  fostered  by  well-timed  and  just 
rewards  ? 

A  considerable  advantage  in  the  method  of 
preparing  my  manure,  is  the  sparing  of  la'boun 
and  time,  in  carrying  and  spreading  it  over 
the  fields.  Its  great  activity  in  a  smaller 
quantity  is  the  cause  of  it.  There  would  be 
certainly  no  occasion  to  drag  along  by  dint  o& 
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horses  or  oxen,  either  a  very  ponderous  mafs, 
trickling  with  superfluous  humidity ,  or  an  use- 
Je&  mixture  of  straw,  and  exsiccated  dung. 

I  shall  not  leave  unnoticed  another  signal 
utility,  which  is  the  avoiding  of  some  dan- 
gerous diseases,  and  the  providing  of  course 
for  the  very  precious  health  of  the  cultivating 
part  of  mankind.  A  celebrated  Physician  * 
justly  complained  of  the  absurd  ordinary  man- 
ner of  keeping  dunghills,  as  extremely  inju- 
rious to  the  health  of  country  people.  ITie 
rapid  fermentation  of  substances  purely  vege- 
table and  animal,  in  which  a  good  deal  of 
water  often  stagnates,  forms  around,  in  sum- 
mer time  particularly,  a  wide  atmosphere  of 
putrid  exhalations  extremely  unwholesome, 
and  the  inconvenience  is  much  increased,  by 
the  dunghills  lying  very  near  the  farm-houses^j 
iLtid  other  inhabited  places, 

Putrid  diseases  in  summer,  if  they  do  not 
originate  in  this  only  cause,  cannot  but  be 
rendered  more  dangerous  by  it.  These  ex- 
halations may,  perhaps,  be  looked  upon  as  not 
far  difsimilar  from  marsh  miasmata,  and  there- 

'I ■'  '■■  ■■ '        ■  ■    '        ■■■  I   ■    ■■       "        IP  I  ^  I 

*  Tissot.-rAvis  au  Peupic. 
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fore  it  is  not  improbable  that  thpy  may  alsq 
afford  a  fomes  to  periodical  fevers  *. 

In  the  new  method,  on  the  contrary,  a  slow 
decomposition  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
substances,  which  is  followed  by  the  forma': 
tion  of  salts,  leaves  po  room  fo^  the  operation 
of  dangerous  vapours.  Nobody  ever  though^ 
to  complain  pf  the  insalubrity  of  the  manu^ 
factories  of  saltpetre,  where  several  dunghills 
made  up  after  the  manner  described,  are 
standing  at  the  same  period  under  the  same 
roof;  and  indeed  there  is  no  niischief  ex- 
perienced on  this  account,  nor  even  any  un* 
pleasant  smell  to  be  perceived, 

I  shall  not  here  point  out  any  particular 
mode  of  employing  our  manure  in  the  different 
branches  of  rural  economy.  Let  it  be  con- 
sidered as  a  repository,  that  no  husbandman, 
who  knows  the  benefits  arising  from  super- 
ficial drefsings,  qught  to  be  without. 


*  This  may  happily  not  hold  in  England,  whose  heat  of 
sunimcr  never  reaches  such  a  degree  as  in  Italy. 
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ESSAY    XXV. 

On  Parmasan  Cheese. 

J:  ARM  AS  AN  Cheese  is  made  in  sizes  of  60, 
80,  100,  and  even  of  180  pounds  weight. 
This  depends  on  the  number  of  cows  pofsefsed 
by  the  former ;  in  general  cheeses  of  60  or  80 
pounds  weight,  have  a  quicker  sale  than  those 
which  exceed  these  weights,  because  they  are 
more  suitable  to  the  greater  number  of  pur-* 
chasers. 

When  a  farmer  pofsefses  himself,  or  in  part 
nefship  with  his  landlord,  from  60  to  100  cows 
he  makes  cheese  in  his  own  dairy.  Smaller 
farmers,  or  landlords,  who  have  but  few  cows, 
and  who,  on  account  of  the  expenses  attend- 
ing cheese-making,  cannot  support  an  oppo* 
sition  to  those  first  mentioned,  unite  several 
together  in  order  to  fabricate  these  cheeses  in 
common,  or  sell  their  milk  to  a  contractor^ 
who  makes  them  on  his  own  account. 

In  the  summer  time  when  it  is  warm,  and 
the  milk  abundant,  a  cheese  is  made  every 
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day ;  in  the  winter  the  milk  will  keep,  and  a 
cheese  is  made  every  other  day.  In  summer, 
they  skim  in  the  morning  the  preceding  even- 
ing's milk;  and  about  three  o^ck)ck  in  the 
afternoon,  that  of  the  morning,  and  these  two 
mafses  of  milk  are  employed  together  in  the 
making  of  the  daily  cheese,  which  they  set 
about  directly  afterwards. 

All  th^  milk  destined  for  one  boiling  is  pu| 
into  a  large  boiler  of  red  copper,  three  feet 
eight  inches  deep,  and  nearly  of  that  diameter 
at  the  top ',  the  size  of  it  will  depend  on  the 
weight  of  the  cheeses  you  intend  to  make^ 
This  boiler  is  suspended  by  its  handle  on  a 
moveable  arm  of  wood,  which  turns  by  a  pivot 
on  its  own  axis,  so  that  it  may  be  moved  oflF 
the  fire  at  will,  when  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  is  sufficiently  warm,  and  then  replaced 
on  it  when  it  sliall  want  more  heat.  The  fire- 
place forms  a  sort  of  furnace,  between  which 
V  and  the  boiler  the  flame  may  mount  5  but  this 
furnace  is  open  at  one  side  to  allow  a  pafsage 
for  the  boiler  when  you  turn  the  moveable 
arm.  The  fire-place,  and  even  the  boiler,  arc 
placed  a  little  lower  than  the  floor  of  the  room, 
in  order  rhat  the  dairy-maid  may  have  greater 
facility  of  plunging  her  arras  tp  the  bottonu 
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whfcTicver  there  may  be  occasion.     When  the 
milk  is  in  the  boiler,  the  fire  is  lighted  to  warm 
it,  dnd  to  raise  the  heat  to  about  120  degrees, 
(Fareiiheit's  thermomfeter) ;  I  say  about  1 20  de- 
grees, for  when  we  Savv  this  operation  we  had 
no  instrument  with  us  to  measure  the  heat* 
The  milk  is  agitated  from  the  bottom  to  the 
top,  in  order  that  the  heat  may  be  equally  dis- 
tributed through  the  whole  mafs.     During  the 
time  the  milk  is  warming,  the  dairy-woman 
iploys  herself  in  making  butter. 


When  the  milk  has  acquired  the  proper  dc- 
of  warmth,  the  boiler  is  taken  off  the  fire, 
^fud  that  the  fire  may  not  affect  it,  a  wooden 
screen  is  placed  between  it  and  the  fire-place, 
to  prevent  the  milk  from  receiving  more  heat, 
^d  that  the  internal  motion  may  be  kept  up.; 
You  wait  for  five  or  six  minutes,  that  this  mo- 
tion naay  cease,  which  is  caused  by  the  dif- 
ference of  the  degrees  of  heat  of  the  milk,  and 
'^en  it  is  quite  calm  you  add  the  rennet  in 
the  manner  Allowing. 

You  have,  in  a  small  cup,  some  good  rennet ; 
you  take  from  it  a  smali  piece  about  the  size, 
of  a  walnut,  which  you  put  in  a  linen  bag  that 
you  plunge  into  the  milk,  and  rub  it  weli 
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with  the  hand*  The  linen  serves  as  a  siere^ 
and  retains  all  the  non-difsolvable  matter* 
*When  there  remains  nothing  more  than  this 
in  the  bag,  then  take  it  out  of  the  boiler^  and 
stir  the  milk  well  about,  that  the  rennet  may 
be  properly  mixed.  That  done,  it  is  left  quiet 
for  the  whole  mafs  to  curdle.  During  this 
time,  they  finish  making  the  butter. 

In  about  an  hour,  or  three  quarters  of  an 
hour,  the  curd  is  formed.  They  prove  it,  by 
cutting  the  mafs  with  a  wooden  skimmer^ 
to  see  if  it  has  lost  its  fluidity.  The  screen  is 
then  moved,  and  the  boiler  replaced  on  the 
fire,  to  heat  the  milk  again,  to  a  warmth  which 
we  estimated  about  1 50  degrees.  The  object 
of  this  second  boiling  seemed  to  me  to  give 
the  curd  the  power  of  contracting  itself,  of 
which  I  will  speak  by  and  bye.  During  the 
time  it  is  upon  the  fire,  it  is  stirred  well  about, 
in  order  to  divide  it.  This  boiling  which  it 
undergoes,  makes  it  thicker,  and  adds  to  its 
specific  weight. 

It  is  suflFered  to  sink  a  little ;  and  they  de* 
cant  from  it  about  a  quarter  of  the  whey,  to 
allow  the  remainder  the  means  of  acquiring 
the  heat  of  about  1 80  degrees.    It  is  then  con-v 
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tinually  stirred  about,  to  divide  the  curd  into 
Teiy  small  grains.  When  it  has  acquired  the 
proper  heat  a  few  pinchfuls  of  saffron  are  thrown 
into  it,  to  give  the  paste  of  the  cheese  that 
yellow  colour  which  is  admired. 

It  is  said,  this  is  the  sole  use  of  the  sa& 
firon,  and  that  six  months  after  the  cheese  if 
made,  the  smell  of  the  saffron  is  entirely  disr 
sipated. 

It  is  in  this  operation  of  boiling  that  the 
principal  workman  seemed  to  us  to  pay  the 
greatest  attention  to  his  work.  The  boiling 
gives  not  only  the  Acuity  of  each  particle  adr 
bering  to  each  other,  like  as  it  hardens  the 
white  of  an  egg,  but  also  to  contract  itself 
when  it  is  in  a  body.  It  is  pofsible  that  there 
may  be,  in  regard  to  this,  a  certain  limit  which 
should  be  reached,  but  not  over  pafsed;  it  is  at 
least  certain  that  at  this  period  of  the  manu- 
facture, the  workman  makes  frequent  trials; 
for  this  end,  he  collects  in  his  hands  some  of 
the  curd,  which  he  may  easily  do,  because  the 
mais  is  continually  stirred  about,  he  squeezes 
it  strongly  and  finds  by  this,  if  it  has  arrived  at 
the  proper  point  of  being  able  to  contract 
itself.     AVhen  he  is  satisfied  with  the  situation 
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of  the  substance,  he  withdraws  the  boiler  from 
the  fire,  the  wooden  screen  is  again  placed 
before  it,  and  the  fire  is  even  entirely  put  out, 
by  throwing  cold  water  upon  it. 

As  they  cease  from  stirring  it,  the  curd 
quickly  precipitates  itself  to  the  bottom.  They 
then  with  large  wooden  vefsels  take  out  almost 
all  the  whey,  and  throw  into  the  boiler  about 
two  pailfuls  of  cold  water,  to  lower  the  heat» 
and  to  permit  the  workman  to  plunge  his 
hands  into  it.  Then  keeping  his  thighs  close 
to  the  sides  of  the  boiler,  the  workman  bends 
over,  that  his  hands  may  reach  the  bottom ;  ia 
this  position  he  gathers  quickly  all  the  curd  to 
one  side  of  the  vefsel,  and  making  haste  to  put 
a  cloth  under  the  curd,  he  collects  it  together 
by  taking  the  four  corners  of  the  cloth,  and 
draws  it  up,  holding  the  four  comers  tight  in 
his  hand.  This  mafs  is  of  a  very  great  weighty 
and  probably  he  may  not  be  able  to  draw  it 
directly  out ;  in  order,  however,  to  do  so,  he 
returns  into  the  boiler,  all  the  whey  which  they 
had  before  drawn  out,  which,  however,  must 
he  done  with  care,  to  avoid  burning  the  work- 
man's hands,  who  holds  the  cloth.  As  the 
vefsel  fills,  the  mafs  of  curd  can  be  easily  raised 
to  the-  surface,  and  when  quite  full,  the  worki 
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jn^aa  rises  the  curd,  which  he  carries  quickly  in 
the  cloth,  and  places  it  in  a  round  mould  with- 
out a  bottom,  upon  a  plain  and  strong  table. 

All  this  last  part  requires  to  be  done  with 
Tcry  great  quicknefs,  and  being  much  ac- 
customed to  it ;  for  the  power  which  the  mafs 
has  acquired  of  contracting  itself,  causes  it  to 
harden  very  suddenly,  and  it  would  form  an 
mhandsome  figure^  if  care  is  not  taken  to  pse- 
wntit« 

.  AKTben  the  curd  is  put  in  the  mould,  the 

.dieese  has  already  gained  such  a  degree  of 

firmnefs,  that  you  may  prefs  it  strongly  with 

:tiie  finger,  without  its  sinking  in  or  leaving  any 

.iBBurk.    It  keeps  hardening  more  and  more 

^hout  any  external  prefsure  being  made  use 

o^  and  it  exprefses,  by  its  own  natural  con- 

biction,  the  greatest  part  of  the  whey,  which 

it  had  yet  retained.     The  same  power  which 

•it  has,  would  have  the  eifect  of  giving  it  a 

fpherical  form;    but  in  order  to   flatten  it, 

Which  renders  it  more  easy  to  handle,  they 

cover  it  with  a  round  plate  of  iron,  loaded 

with  a  heavy  stone.     It  it  left  during  the  night 

in  this  state,  it  then  cools,  and  takes  the  figure 

which  it  is  to  keep  after  it  is  entirely  cold. 
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in  which  no  man  has  a  right  to  ask  him  anf 
questions,  which  is  a  great  advantage  where 
game  is  tolerably  plentiful :  he  has  also  the 
advantage,  (of  much  gfeAt^r  consequence,)  of 
having  a  property,  which  in  its  nature^  from 
its  low  rental,  must  be  improving ;  a  point 
that  has  been  found,  in  all  purchases  on  Ipiyr 
rented  soils,  of  vast  profit  to  the  bujrer.  Be- 
sides this  he  m4y>  from  the  low  value  of  land, 
form  improTements,  by  planting,  (highly^pio- 
fitable  and  agreeable,)  upon  a  larger  icate^ 
though  at  the  same  expense, -than  upon  the 
richer  soil ;  wbich  being  at  so  high  a  ieotal^ 
can  of  course  admit  of  little  orno  improvemeott 
nor  be  spared  for  any  other  purpose,  without 
a  great  annual  lofs  for  every  acre.  The  ob- . 
servation  holds  so  true,  that  the  lower  the- 
rental,  the  more  advantageous ;  at  2s.  6d.  aik 
acre,  he  gets  1400  acres  for  his  60001.;  and 
'though  he  gives  40  years  purchase,  a  veiy 
•high  rate,  still  he  will  have  1200,  a  most  de- 
sirable thing  for  such  a  sum  as  60001. 

All  this  reasoning  is  applicable  to  the  dis- 
bursement of  any  sum  of  money ;  as  much  to 
laying  out  5001.  as  10,0001.  Upon  the  smallest 
scale,  it  is  far  more  beneficial  to  have  80  acres 
at  5s.  than  20  at  11.  yet  both  will  cost,  pro* 
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Bably,  about  6001.  And  I  should  also  add, 
that  tracts  of  land  are  sometimes  to  be  had  at 
35  years  purchase,  let  no  higher  than  Is. 
Is.  6d.  or  2s.  an  acre,  which  are  the  best  of 
all  purchases. 

"Whatever  a  jnan's  viev&^s  in  his  intended 
fife  may  be,  this  part  of  his  conduct  should 
^till  be  thq  same :  every  person  living  in  the 
country  upon  a  system  of  economy,  will  find, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  farming  is  efsential 
to  the  plan  s  for  if  he  has  to  go  to  market  for 
iefeiy  thing  which  a  farm  produces,  he  had 
better  IFve  in  a  town,  where  he  need  not  keep 
jtien  and  horses  for  the  mere  purpose  of  see- 
ing ^  neighbour,  or  sending  for  a  letter.  Now 
wnether  he  so  regulates  his  farming,  as  to 
proportion  it  exactly  to  his  wants,  so  as  to 
nkve  no  more  land  in  his  hands  than  sufficient 
for  his  house-keeping ;  or  whether  he  finds  it 
beneficial  or  agreeable  to  farm  more,  still  it  is 
Equally  advatitageous  to  do  eidier  upon  land 
of  this  small  value,  as  he  will  stand,   in  his 
operations,  at  so  much  the  lefs  expense  of 
rtiit.    ^irr  should  it  be  forgotten,  that  this 
Jbw^hfed  land  is  generally  either  sandy  or 
^Sreiydry,^* either  of  which  is  a  circumstance 
^Vehmktlll:  Hh 
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beneficial  in  husbandry^  as  well  as  agreeable 
living. 

The  benefit  of  purchasing  in  poor  countries, 
(>oor  I  mean  in  rental,  are  far  fix>in  being 
merely  ideal: — for  these  last  twenty  yeais, 
the  instances  of  great  profit  by  it  are  nume- 
rous.   Three  or  four  in  South  Wales  I  have 
been  acquainted  with,  where,  in  twelve  yean 
after  the  purchase,  more  land  has  been  re-sc^ 
than  has  paid  the  whole  original  purchases 
and  fine  estates  retained,  which  there^re 
had  for  nothing:  this  has  also  happened, 
nearly  as  beneficial,  though  not  re*60ld9 
Devonshire,  Cornwall,  North  Wales, 
shire,  and  the  four  northern  counties. 
I  shall  also  observe,  that  large  estates  hai 
been  made  in  that  period  by  land-jobbin^^; 
most  of  which  have  been  done  by  buying      ja 
poor  countries.    Let  a  man,  therefore,  ha^r^ie 
any  sum  of  money  to  lay  out  in  land,  be     k 
little  or  great,  let  him,  by  all  means,  do  it  iKi  i 
country  that  is  low  rented. 


An  objection  has  been  made,  which  is  diii:  I  ^ 

E  man  who  must  go  to  work  economica0f»  I  ^ 

ought  to  get  things  as  much  done  to  his  hand^  I  i^ 

as  pofsible,  and  be  as  little  of  an  impcover  as  I  ^ 
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he  can^  from  the  smalloefs  of  his  funds.  Upon 
very  rich  land,  though  high  rented^  great  crops 
are  sure  to  be  had  without  high  expenses, 
consequently  such  land  is  better  for  one  who 
wants  to  make  his  little  portion  o^  farming 
subservient  to  his  living.  The  general  idea 
upon  which  this  is  founded  is  very  just,  but 
the  instance  is  Erroneous.  I  have  called  ex- 
treme dry  soils  poor,  more  in  compliance  with 
the  rent  they  yield,  than  from  any  real  poverty 
in. them;  on  the  contrary,  I  should  sooner 
call  wet  soils^  though  high  rented;  poor,  if  I 
was  to  speak  only  of  profit.  The  gentleman 
who  plans  his  farming  in  subservience  to  his 
^use-keeping;  and  no  farther;  will  find  him- 
aelf  going  much  cheaper  to  work  upon  dry 
sand  than  up<>n  wet  clay,  though  the  latter 
will  yield  finer  crops  of  several  sorts.  In  the 
husbandry  I  here  speak  of,  potatoes  are  of 
more  consequence  than  any  threfe  crops  taken 
together:  you  cannot  hate  a  potatoe  iipon 
iflay  s  the  culture  in  perfection  is  peculiar  to 
dry  soils.  I  know  I  may  be  told  tliat  there 
are  extreme  rich  and  fine  sands  that  yield  as 
high  a  rental  as  clays,  but  these  are  only  in 
QX>t8»  and  not  over  whole  countries^  there- 
pre  are  rather  to  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions. 

Hh  3 


.iwM*- 
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Having  fixed  upon  the  country,  the  situa- 
tion, and  the  soil,  let  us  next  come  to  the 
estate  itself;  first,  as  to  its  form.  AVhatever 
system  you  go  upon,  whether  baying  Only  a 
Ihtic  land  to  raise  necefsaries^  or  a  great  d^al^ 
by  way  of  investing  your  property,  a  con- 
tiguous compact  form  is  ^  circumstance  never 
to  be  forgotten.     Some  estates  and  forms 

of  such  a  form,  that  it  is  a  considerable  deduc- 
tion from  the  rent,  the  principal  parts  narrow 
oblongsjnstead  of  squares  and  circles,  and  part! 
detached,  cut  off  by  other  people's  land:     It  ^Klf 
either  of  tluse  cases  happen  in  any  degree,  T         J 
should  reject  the  purchase,  though  every  thin^  .«» 
else  induced  me  to  make  it.     In  the  laying  «nr 
out  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  it  is  not  (^^  of 
equal   consequence ;    for,   in    all   probability  ^=y, 

tliere  is  a  good  tract  around  the  house,  air id 

the  detached  parts  may  then  be  let  oflF  in  litti^r/e 
farms. 

Tlie  estate  you   purpose  buying  being  L    u- 
closed,  none  of  it  common  field  land,  or  w»tfc 
rights  of  common  over  it,  is  a  most  indispen- 
sable article.     In  point  of  agreeablenefs,  jr^O 
cannot  raise  even  mere  necef^:aries  inthefiimi- 
ir.jr  wav\  without  doing  it  under  the  most  un-      J 
protitable  and  disagreeable  circumstances:  you 
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f^annot  think  of  iqiproving  your  estate — ^you 

cannot  cultivate  a  plant  which  your   tieigh- 

• 

hours  do  not  ^ree  in-rr-you  cannot  let  an 
pcre  to  a  tenant  for  more  .than  half  its  value : 
^J  tlie  same  time  such  is  the  spirit  of  gaming, 
and  s^ch  the  turn  fpr  inclosure*  that  the^e  sort 
of  estates  sell  for  more  than  their  circum- 
stances seem  to  admit  of,  w.hix:h  is  pw^in^  to 
purchases  upop. speculation  of  in^clo^ing  bills. 
In  hjpst  open  fields  jthere  is  a  ,predpm^nant 
prpprietor,  who  is  always  ready  to  piclj;  up  all 
)f>j:6 't.b<^t  qpme  Jl;o  market,  ;n  hope  of  by  an^ 
iy  getting  the  powqr  of  inclosing.  But  4s 
I  cannot  suppose  my  |;entleman  to  ^ome  into 
^S^c]^  a  dciscriptioq,  I  should  advise  him  never 
fQ  engage  ,jn  such  expectations,  because  in 
.ppjiq  wijl  he  find  di$^pppintn>ent  more  cruel. 


^  v.: 


The  next  thing  of  which  the   purchaser 

should  inquire  into,  is  tithe.     There  are  some 

^(Xnyntries  where  thi»  is^  in  almpst  every  parish, 

^jt^n  in  kind ',    wherever  it  is  the  .  ca3e,  I 

.i^pld,  on  eveiy  account,  advise  a  geutleman 

i«  •■■■■. 

^l^fCeject  a  purchase  so  circnoistanced.  It  .is 
l^iuuch  greater  J oyportancQ. than  people  think, 
^reat  as  the  prejudice  is  figainst  it.  I  have 
toid  it  do>vn  as  a  rule  to  buy  on  poor  land, 
irith  a  view  to  imprpvewieflts  by  youi;self,  if  it 

HhS 
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suits  you,  or  by  your  tenants,  or  by  tbe  natural 
course  of  improvement.    Now  to  have  a  tendi 
part  taken  away,  not  of  your  original  pur<* 
chase,  but  of  all  tbe  money  you  lay  out,  is 
a  matter  of  such  a  weight  and  nature, 
must  injure  your  whole  plan  and  intention. 

Another  pmnt  which  ai  purchaser  should  at- 
tend to,  is  the  poor-rates,  which  in  some 
of  the  kingdom  run  so  high,  that  a  landlord  is^  Ja 
forced  to  make  very  heavy  deductions  finijM  ii 
his  rent— letting  land  for  7s.  6d.  or  8s.,  which^rri, 
but  for  this  tax^  would  yield  him  lO,  11,  ^*      y 
12s.    When  it  rises  to  such  an  excefs,  it  ^     & 
necefsary  for  a  man  to  calculate  the  Io(s 
sustains,  for  he  might  as  well  buy  land 
9s.  an  acre  at  the  price  of  1 2s.,  as  to  mippr^  jc 
the  poor  rates  2s.  or  2s.  6d.  in  the  pouc^d^ 
and  find  them  6s.  o|:  7s. 

The  buildings  upon  the  estate  to  be  p^Lir- 
chased  are  another  article  he  should  att^^ 
well  to.  In  this  point  he  is  to  reflect  uj^^m 
what  his  views  are :  if  his  fortune  is  sm  ^b"* 
and  the  house  on  the  land  what  he  must  t^ 
side  in,  he  should  see  that  it  is  sufficient  ^ 
his  purpose,  so  that  he  may  on  no  xcoxMit 
have  to  engage  in  building,  or  very  cxpen&ivc 
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Impairs.  Indeed,  if  a  man  buys  no  more  lan4 
than  just  enough  for  yielding  him  the  neces- 
saiy  products  for  his  house  and  stable,  then 
die  building  will  be  a  most  efsential  article,  of 
as  much  or  nK>re  consequence  than  the  land 
itself:  asd  when  this  is  the  case,  the  greatest 
attention  should  be  given  to  every  thing — ^the 
materials  of  which  the  house  and  offices  are  con-^ 
atmcted,  the  age,  state,  and  condition  of  them; 
and  that  there  are  all  conveniences  which 
will  be  wanted.  In  a  word,  a  man  that  has 
but  little  money  will  never  make  it  go  so  far 
as  he  might  do,  if  he  engages  in  a  place  that 
brings  him  into  brick  and  mortar.  If  his  for- 
tttne  is  more  considerable,  and  he  can  spare 
iBOme  money  for  the  building  account,  in  pro- 
portion,  of  course,  to  such  surplus,  may  he 
dispense  with  this  oAerwise  nec^fsary  strictt 

Intfae  introductory  chapteis  to  Mr.  Young's 
Formats  Quidcy  he  has  given  some  proper 
directions  concerning  the  disadvantages  of 
roads  and  foot-paths  being  common  over  a 
Bnmiy  which  will  always  be  found  a  great 
Jiuisance ;  also  upon  the  distance  from  maricet^ 
Qie  goodnefs  of  public  roads,  the  prices  of 
labour,  &c. ;  all  these,  and  some  other  pointS;i 


vV 
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deserve  attention,  but  they  are  nbt  of  im- 
portance enough  to  be  so  expreisly  coDsidextd 
as  the  preceding  circumstances. 

Supposing  a  gentleman  to  have  found  an 
estate  which  answers  to  tlie  description  he 
may  collect  from  these  cautions^  I  should  ad- 
vise him  to  close  with  the  purchase  of  it, 
though  it  be  rather  dear,  rather  than  buy  a 
cheaper  one  not  equally  complete.  .  As  to  the 
prices  of  knd,  it  is  no  easy  tiiatter  to  give  just 
accounts,  or  to  lay  down  any  rules  to  be  ob- 
served in  iu  But  I  may  observe,  that  copy- 
hold land  (which,  however,-  £or  obvious 
reasons,  I  should  never  advise  a  person  tq  bu^j) 
at  present,  is  generally  rated  from  20  to  24 
years  purchase ;  and  freehold  rises  from  28  to 
45.  The  first  price  is  in  countries  that  wilt 
admit  of  no  rise  of  rent,  and  also  where  buikt 
ings  run  pretty  heavy  upon  the  landlord.  From 
30  to  34  is  the  common  price  where  circtm- 
stances  are  neither  very  frtvaurabJe,  nor  the 
contrary ;  and  whefi  the  price  runs  higher,  it 
is  generally  where  the  rent  of  the  land  is  low, 
so  that  a  man  has  a  great  deal  for  his  money, 
which  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  advu* 
tageous  point  of  ail  others.  I  have  known 
land  bought  at  a  guinea-  an  acre  which  let  at 
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or  ai  4<L  an  acre  -,  this  is  above  60  years 
pfirchase. 

Lastly;  I  shall  not  conclude  this  chapter 
without  touching  upon  another  circumstance 
in  purcliasing»  ^hich  will  often  become  a 
matter  of  consideration.  Suppose  a  man  hsa 
COOOL  which  he  wishes  to  lay  out  in  buying  a 
Uttle  estate,  or  farm  s  he  may  be  upon  the 
search  20  years  before  he  finds  one  the  price 
of  which  is  just^OOOl.  Suppose  he  meets  with 
one  that  suits  him  at  25001.  or  at  27C0I.  what 
is  he  to  do  ?  If  he  bnys,  it  can  only  be  by 
mortgaging  the  new  estate  for  the  purpose. 
Is  this  advisable  ?  How  far  is  it  advisable  ? 
and  upon  what  principles  ? 


The  objection  to  doing  it  is  this.  Money 
invested  in  land,  upon  an  average  of  all  pur* 
chases,  will  not  yield  above  2^,  or  S  per  cent, 
if  a  man  enters  at  once  into  3  per  cent,  from 
hh  purchase  he  is  very  well  off.  If  he  raises 
•money  upon  it  by  mortgage,  he  will  not  get  it 
under  I  per  cent. ;  he,  therefore,  suffers  a  lofs 
of  I  or  1 '-  per  cent.  This,  in  a  small  fortune^ 
is  a  heavy  article  ;  but  there  is  another  that  is 
yet  worse  :  it  is  a  country  gentleman  being  in 
the  practice  of  paying  interest,  which  is  almost 
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the  worst  situation  he  can  be  m.  Sadi 
gentlemen  are  very  rarely  punctual  in  their 
payments  of  interest.  T^e  creditor  scarce 
ever  teazes  him^  and  he  may  let  his  interest 
run  for  years  without  being  asked  for  itt 
especially  if  the  sum  is  small.  This  is  what 
cramps,  and  at  last  ruins  half  the  country 
gentlemen  of  little  estates.  It  is,  therefbie,  n 
situation  which  a  man  of  prudence  should 
keep  out  of;  let  him  shun  the  beginning  of  i^ 
9nd  dread  its  ever  becoming^  habitual^  unleis 
the  advantages  flowing  from  it  very  mudi 
overbalance  Uie  evils  I  have  now  mentboed. 
With  men  engaged  in  commerce,  or  a  regular 
practice  of  industry,  no  evils  flow  from  this 
sort  of  debts ;  and  we  see  the  greatest  finw 
tunes  in  the  trading  wprld  m^de  upon  bor^ 
rowed  capitals : — this  is  owing,  first,  to  the 
general  prudence  which  naturally  attends  « 
course  of  industry ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  re* 
gularity  of  accounts  universal  among  traders  i 
but  scarcely  ever  found  among  gentlemen. 

'  Such  are  the  disadvantages  attending  m 
mortgage : — ^next  let  us  inquire  into  the 
benefits.  First,  there  is  the  necefsity  of  ndC 
being  scrupulous  to  a  shilling  in  the  siaee  of 
the  farm»  otherwise  you  will  never  be  able  tQ 
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Invest  your  money.     If  you  reject  an  estate 

diat  suits  you  in  all  circumstances^  but  coming 

to  2  or  SOOl.  more  than  your  sum,  you  cer- 

'tainly  buy  the  freedom  from  incumbrance  at 

'k  price  of  much  more  than  it  is  worthy  because 

jott  must  expect  to  be  that  sum  out  of  pockety 

^and,  perhaps,  much  more  in  making  another 

estate  so  complete  as  the  one  in  question. 

'And  there  are  often  estates  to  be  sold,  in  very 

'poor  countries;  so  much  more  advantageous  to 

;  purchase  than  others  in  rich  countries,  that  a 

ttffi  rather  than  not  purchase  in  such,  had 

^better  add  to  his  money  by  mortgage,  than 

•))uy  in  the  latter  without  that  disadvantage ; 

.  because  in  the  first  he  w|ll  be  able  to  make 

.improvements  in  rent,  and.  otherwise,  more 

.than  the  amount  of  the  interest  he  pays  on  the 

Qiortgage ;  whereas  in  the  other,  he  will  pro* 

.bably  be  able  to  make  little  or  no  such  im- 

^provements.    But  the  very  idea  of  a  man's 

visiting  an  estate,   and   finding  the  country 

such  as  he  likes  and  approves  of,  the  soil  dry^ 

and  let  at  a  very  low  rent,  the  whole  inclosed 

•;and  free  of  tithe,  with  such  buildings  on  it  a» 

suit  his  purpose--»the  v^ry  notion  of  rejecting 

'  such  an  offer  only  because  the  purchase  is  a 

'  few  hundred  pounds  too  high  for  him,  is  an 

•  absurdity:  the  only  question  is,  how  £ir  this 

ydea  shoukl  be  c^ried } 
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^Suppose  the  $um  of  money  20001.  and  thai 
it  buys  6Sl.  a  ye^r,  at  32  years  puridiase  ^,  tba 
very  farm  ^hich  the  pofsefsor  of  .the  monejr 
:want$  to  buy  -,  but  instead  of  such  a  farm  he  j^ 
ioiered  one  of .  95l.  at  32  yc^xs  jpurdiase^ 
.which  Comes  to  $00(A.  f ;  in  such  case,  heioTt 
he  accepts  or  rejects  it^  be  should  calculate  in 
.the  following  manner, 

t&ental  .  •  .         63     0    0 

Annual  profit  by  timber  «  2     0    0 


■^^ 


^5     0    Q 


Deduct  land-t9X') 

£. 

s. 

d. 

.    at  2s.  9d.  in  tli^  r 

8 

13 

3 

pound     .     .   . 

A  quit-rent     • 

0 

10 

« 

Repairs  which  die  1 
tenant  does  not ) 

• 

4 

o 

Q 

T 

v# 

w 

P 

.»  , 


Keat  recei(>t 


13     3 

^ 

Jil   16 

S 

80    0 

:0 

51   16 

3 

'  interests  pf20Q(d. 
-    ^    Deduct 


'Jjik  by  inresting  it  in  land    .    J0.2i     S    9 
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^bich  lofs  it  is  supposed  the  gentleman  sub- 
ittit^  to  for  the  advantages  of  a  country  resi^ 
didence,  &c;  Now  that  he  may  know  what 
he  loses  by  accepting  a  larger  purchase^  he 
should  make  in  his  calculation  the  circum-* 
stances  to  which  he  is  desirous  to  submit  the 
criterion  whereby  to  judge  of  others. 

Rental  .  .  .        95    0    a 

Profit  by  timber  .  -  SOW 


Land-tax  2s.  9d.  .    13     1     3 

Quit  rent         .  .    O  14     O 

Repairs*       .  .400 

Interest  of  lOOOl.  .  40    0    O 


98    O    a 


Neat  receipt 

Interest  of  20001. 
Deduct 

hod  by  investing  it  in  land 

Neat  receipt  in  first  estimate 
In  the  second 


57 

15 

H 

40 

♦ 

»* 

80 

0 

0 

40 

0 

o 

40 

0 

0 

51 

16 

3 

40 

4 

9 

i. 


Difference        .         .      11   11     6 


lit    •^-'"■'-     '  "^"^ — --^ ■- 


Im.^       li      ,   li 


rcnl|  especially  In  such  variations  as  tlicsc. 
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This  difference  is  the  price  he  mUst  pay  for- 
such  beneficial  circumstances  as  he  may  see  in 
the  farm  offered  to  him^  and  between  sudr 
circumstances  and  this  111.  lis.  he  should,  in 
liis  own  mind^  draw  the  balance;  There  is 
nothing  in  the  amount  of  it  which  should  make 
it  at  once  a  reason  for  rejecting  a  larger  fiaurm  : 
if  it  is  upon  the  soils  commonly  called  poor, 
sandy,  and  dry  ones^  the  rise  of  rent  probably 
will  more  than  make  up  such  a  difference  7 
and  I  may  also  observe^  that  in  many  estates 
that,  to  Thy  knowledge,  have  been  bought 
within  ten  years,  the  rise  of  rent  has  been 
more  than  to  make  up  the  lofs  of  taking 
money  at  4  per  cent,  mortgage,  and  laying  it 
cmt  in  land  that  did  not,  upon  tlie  firsf  accounf, 
give  2i*  This  is  owing  to  the  ignorance  of 
'landlords  of  the  real  value  of  their  farms. 
Buy  any  estate  in  the  kingdom  in  the  hands  of 
the  old  tenants,  even  at  advanced  rents,  an^ 
upon  your  coming  into  polsefsion  advertise 
the  farms  to  be  let  by  auction,  the  rise  of  rent 
may  probably  give  1  or  li  per  cent,  interest 
upon  the  whole  purchase ;  and  if  the  pur- 
chase is  made  with  judgment,  more.  It  is,- 
therefore,  but  a  deceitful  view  you  take  of  the 
affair,  if  you  look  no. farther  than  the  bottom 
of  such  an  ^accoutit  as  this  j — it  is  the  sudceed* 
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iqg  operations  to  which  you  must  have  an  eye 
for  giving  the  advantage.  Upon  the  whole, 
t  think,  from  700  to  lOOOK  in  SOOOl.  may 
safely  be  mortgaged  for,  provided  in  conse« 
quence  of  it  you  get  an  estate  considerably 
more  suitable  to  your  purpose,  than  you  would 
otherwise  be  able,  especially  in  the  point  of 
lownefs  of  rent.  But  I  always  suppose  a  man 
Hirho  enters  upon  the  country  life  not  from  in* 
heritance,  but  from  motives  of  calculation  and 
prudence,  will  be  consistent  enough  with  him- 
self to  consider  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
his  mortgage  as  a  certain  infallible  annual 
one,  calling  for  the  same  attention  and  regu- 
krity  as  the  land-tax,  or  any  other  certain  pay* 
ment. 

There  is  another  consideration  which  the 
jpurchaser  should  reflect  well  upon  in  the  aU 
lotment  of  his  money,  which  is  the  quantity 
of  land  he  purposes  to  farm ;  if  he  designs  to 
occupy  any  of  it,  which  of  course  he  will  for 
house-keeping,  the  stable,  or  other  purposes^ 
or  if  he  designs  to  farm  upon  a  somewhat 
larger  scale,  in  any  case  he  must  make  a  re- 
serve of  51.  for  every  acre  he  designs  to  keep 
Up6n  stiff  soils,  and  4l.  upon  light  ones,  bjr 
way  of  stocking  his  new  farpi — so  that  after 
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he  has  botight  his  estate,  hfe  iliay  not  be  pre-' 
vented  from  cbntiniiing  his  plan  for  TV&pt  of 
the  necefsarjr  sum  for  ,executihg  the  ideat 
This  he  must  he  very  attentive  to,  or  hi 
If^ull  afterwards  find  the  inconvenience  of  it 
severely. 

These  are  the  great  leading  objects  whic& 
most  demand  attention  in  making  the  pur- 
chase. There  are  many  inferior  ones  to  which 
it  would  be  endlefs  to  adapt  directions ;  they 
must  be  left  to  the  commoti  sense  and  common 
observation  of  the  person  who  wants  to  lay 
out  his  money. 

A  common  case  with  gentlemen  purchasing 
in  the  country  with  a  view  to  reside  in  it,  is 
buying  an  estate  suitable  in  every  respect  but 
that  of  a  house  ;  and  building  one  for  then^ 
selves.  This  is  a  conduct  that  ought  to  be 
very  well  examined,  as  there  are  many  reasons 
both  for  and  against  it  I  must,  however,  re- 
mark, that  gentlemen,  whose  fortune  is  veiy 
small,  ought  never  to  go  upon  this  plan  ;  it  ig 
proper  only  for  those  who  can.  buy  a  hand- 
some estate,  or  ^rm,  and  afterwards  find  cash 
enougU  to  please  themselves  in  a  house. 
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t'lans  of  conduct  are  condemned  in  conver- 
4ation  more  from  instances  of  the  folly  of  indi* 
vidiialsi  than  from  sound  arguments  drawn 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.  Nothing  is  so 
common  as  ridiculing  people  of  small  fortune 
for  thinking  of  building,  meaning  fortunes 
more  considerable  than  What  1  term  such  in 
ihis  Efsay.  But  this  is  very  absurd,-  because 
butldtngs  may  as  well  be  proportioned  to  a 
man's  fortune  as  any  thing  else,  if  he  has 
sense  enough  to  manage  it.  And  when  I 
iMy  that  people  of  little  fortune  should  have 
nothing  to  do  with  building,  I  mean;  by  the 
.cxprefsion,  only  such  small  incomes  as  will 
not  allow  money  enough  to  buy  ^fd  for 
necefsAries,  and  leave  a  sufficiency i 

If  building  is  the  plan  adopted,  nwR'^are 
two  principal  circumstances  to  be  considered; 
building  an  entire  new  house,  or  adding  to 
one  already  built.  If  the  farm-liouse  already 
npon  the  land  be  tolerably  situated,  and  is 
a  substantial  one  of  brick  or  stone,  tile,  and 
good  timbers,  it  will  save  a  considerable  deal 
to  leave  it  standing,  and  add  three  or  four 
lobins  to  it.  This  is  a  plan  which  will  prove 
much  cheaper  than  building  a  house  and  alt 
its  offices  new  from  the  ground;    but  if  it  be 

Volume  lit.  I  i 
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neccfsary  to  make  any  considerable  alterations 
in  the  old  house,  to  connect  it  with  the  new^ 
then  you  will  find  it  better  to  fix  upon  afiother 
spotj  and  build  the  whole  from  the  ground 
new.  The  instances  are  numerous  of  people 
adding  to  and  altering,  and  when  they  have 
done,  find  themselves  in  very  bad  houses^ 
costing  as  much  as  good  new  ones.  This  is 
owing  to  a  want  of  judgment,  more  comnKm 
than  one  would  suppose  it. 


Whether  a  new  house  be  built,  or  an  o 
one  added  to,  I  should,  by  all  means^  adv 
the  doing  either  by  contract.  For  a  man  O' 
but  smail  fortune  to  engage  in  uncertain 
penses  of  so  dangerous  a  nature  as  those 
building,  is  a  very  great  imprudence.  BuikE^ 
ing  contractors  will  agree  with  you,  dnd 
curely,  for  ^ny  circumstances  that  can 
described:  in  this  way  you  have  a  certainty  "^  in 
your  expense — ^you  do  not  mean  to  lay  or^^rDUt 
5001.,  and  find  yourself  engaged  for  700d>^l.i 
or,  perhaps,  for  double  what  you  intended  ^^cd  j 
which  is  a  point  of  so  much  consequent  Mnce^ 
that  no  motive  should  engage  you  to  depc  ^rpurt 
from  it. 


Building,  when  done  by  contract,  is  noti^V  so 
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formidable  an  object  as  many  have  supposed. 
I  have  knov^n  more  than  one  instance,  and 
within  twenty  miles  of  London,  where  six 
rooms,  that  is,  two  parlours,  two  bed-chambers, 
atid  two  garrets,  have  been  added  to  a  farm- 
house, and  the  latter  put  into  complete  repair, 
tnd  connected  with  the  new  apartments,  for 
the  sum  of  4O01. ;  also  others  for  5001.  But 
bad  these  been  cases  of  common  building,  and 
not  performed  by  contract,  it  would  probably 
have  cost  treble  the  sum. 

In  the  work  of  building,  a  gentleman 
ihould  consider  several  circumstances;  first, 
At  income  to  be  spent  in  the  house  when 
built,  the  size  of  the  family  to  live  in  it,  and 
Ae  company  the  master  designs  to  keep.  It 
is  impofsible  to  lay  down  minute  rules  for 
proportioning  these  circumstances;  they  must 
be  left  to  the  experience  and  understanding, 
of  the  individual.  Let  me  however  remark, 
that  there  is  no  family  but  what  will  find 
k  both  very  convenient  and  agreeable  to  have 
one  good  room  in  their  house :  this  is  a 
eaution  which  will  not  be  thought  unneces- 
sary, when  we  reflect  on  the  multiplicity  of 
persons  who  spend  much  money  in  building 
bouse&rwithout.this  efsential.     Supposing  you 

Ii2 
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provide  one  large  dining-room,  and  two  smaller 
ones,  with  five  bed-chambers,  six  garrets,  and 
offices,  we  may  decide  the  house  to  be  suffi- 
cient for  an  income  of  firom  7001.  to  lOOOL, 
the  family  living  in  the  manner  which  such 
incomes  will,  with  economy,  allow.  And  as 
to  smaller  incomes,  I  do  not  think  they  will 
allow  any  great  solicitude  about  the  apart- 
ments of  the  house ;  the  most  they  can  do  in 
building,  is  to  add  a  few  rooms  to  the  old 
farm-house ;  and  that  plan  can  hardly  be  car-  - 
ried  farther  than  the  sum  of  4001.  or  5001.  to 
form  a  fconvenient  dwelling ;  I  mean,  if  a* 
prudent  attention  to  economy  is  adhered  to  ^ 
but  if,  through  a  peculiarity  of  opinion,  a  man 
had  rather  sacrifice  a  portion  of  good  living, 
tlian  not  live  in  a  house  something  too  good 
for  his  fortune,  then  he  must  be  satisfied  with 
the  exchange : — but  one  cannot  reason  upoa 
such  peculiarities. 

There  is  another  part  of  building  whidi 
must  be  equally  attended  to  by  every  person 
who  designs  living  in  the  country,  and  farm- 
ing little  or  much  land^  whatever  his  fortune 
may  be :  this  is  what,  in  general,  goes  under 
the  name  of  offices.  It  is  disagreeable  living 
in  the  country  without  having  every  sort  of 
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office,  however  minute  they  may  be :  barns» 
stables  for  your  own  horses,  and  your  team ; 
cOw*house,  with  partitions  for  cajvesj  pig- 
sties; poultry-houses  for  chickens,  ducks, 
geese,  &c.;  a  straw-shed,  wood-shed,  coal- 
house,  ash-shed,  a  tool-house,  &c. ;  all  these 
are  exceedingly  convenient,  though  you  farm 
but  20  or  30  acres  for  the  support  of  a  small 
family;  equally  convenient  indeed  as  upoa 
the  largest  farm.  Nor  is  it  an  expensive  mat- 
ter to  procure  these  inferior  buildings,  the 
size  of  most  of  them  being  very  trifling ;  and 
the  materials  of  which  they  may  be  built, 
rough,  and  of  small  expense.  If  you  have  to 
erect  many  of  them  from  the  ground,  you 
should,  by  all  means,  attend- to  one  circum- 
stance, which  will  be  found  a  very  gr^at  con- 
venience ;  this  is  to  connect  the  barns,  stables, 
cow-house,  pig-sties,  poultry-houses,  Sec,  so 
as  to  inclose  an  area  for  the  winter-keeping  of 
your  cattle ;  which,  as  I  observed  with  respect 
to  the  buildings  themselves,  is  as  necefsary, 
and  as  useful  to  the  least  bu^inefs^^  as  to  th^ 
greatest. 

One  of  the  most  agreeable  circumstance^ 
attending  a  residence  on  an  estate  belonging 
to  the  inhabitant,  is  that  of  gradually  making 

fi  Ii3 
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the  buildings  convenient  and  agreeable.  Wheit 
a  man  of  but  a  small  or  middling  fortune  \h 
in   another    person's  place,    he  is  aatmalljf    ^ 
cautious  of  laying  out  his  money,  being  an  m 
justice  both  to  himself  and  his  children.     But^.^^ 
when  he  lives  upon  his  own  farm,  he  feeIs..Sb 
a  pleasure  in  doing  every  thing  in  a  strong  anc^^ 
substantial  manner,  that  they  may  last 
a  lease,  but  as  long  as  pofsible:  and  by  doio^ 
things  well,  they  are  not  to  be  done  again 
so  that  by  laying  out  a  little  money  every  ji 
such  things  are  gradually  brought  to  be  ^    in 
good  order,  and  annually  improved,  which       k 
a  yearly  addition  to  the  convenience,  and  ec^u- 
sequently  to  the  agreeablenefs  of  a  €000*^17 
residence.     And  at  the  same  time  that  t"lie 
laying  out  such  small  sums  has  this  effect    at 
the  time,  it  has  also  another,  of  adding  to 
value  of  the  inheritance  for  your  children ; 
object  which,  to  all  good  minds,  is  a  perpctu* 
source  of  pleasure. 


1 


There  is  something  to  observe  upon  the  ai 
vantage  of  living  upon  an  estate  of  your  0 
either  tolerably  wooded  already,  or  else  0; 
a  poor  soil,  which  makes  planting  one  of  th 
best  applications  of  it.     By  means  of  having* 
wood  for  repairs,  and  little  additions  to  th^ 
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buildiogs,  they  come  much  cheaper  than  if 
ybn  are  to  go  to  the  carpenter's,  not  only  for 
work,  but  timber  also.  To  be  able  to  make 
a  small  yearly  cutting  for  such  purposes,  you 
will  find  a  most  useful  and  agreeable  circum- 
stance. And  when  it  is  considered,  that  upon 
almost  any  soil,  most  of  the  fir  tribe,  ash,  and 
poplar,  will  grow  so  quick  as  to  come  into 
use  for  many  articles  in  building,  within  the 
term  of  fifteen  years,  and  be  applicable  to  yet 
more  purposes  from  the  age  of  twenty  to 
thirty,  it' will  at  once  appear  of  what  conse- 
quence it  is  to  plant  a  small  portion  of  land 
every  year  ;  especially  when  there  is  any  pro- 
bability of  buildings,  or  fences  of  wood  being 
erected. 

There  is  one  building  which  is  by  no  means 
general,  cspedally  upon  little  farms  or  estates, 
and  that  is  a  pigeon-house  j  yet  is  it  one  of  the 
most  useful  articles  in  the  whole  list.  The 
expense  is  from  301.  to  1501.,  yet  would  I  re- 
commend it  to  every  gentleman  on  his  own 
land,  as  an  object  of  very  material  consequence 
on  many  accounts.  In  some  cases,  a  middling 
sized  room  over  some  office,  not  adjoining  the 
house,  does  very  well  for  a  small  family;  but 
there  is  never  any  certainty  of  succeeding ; 

Ii4 
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whereas,  pigeons  rarely  fail  of  taking  to  a 
real  dove-house,  and,  with  proper  attentions 
of  yielding  the  greatest  plenty  of  pigeons,..^ 
both^  for  the  consumption  of  the  family^  and^ 
also  for  sale.    There  is  no  expense,  if  th 
money  can  pofsibly  be  spared,  that  will 
better  than  this.    Suppose  the  residence  is  (as-  ^ 
I  have  all  along  supposed  it  to  be,}  in  a  dis^^ 
tant  cheap  county  near  coals,  it  is  twenty  t^  ::; 
one  but  it  is  near  lime-stone,  building-ston^^ 
and  slate  likewise,  and  then  the  expense  of       g 
pigeon-house  will  not  be  above  30L  or  40L   ^. 
the  interest  of  that  sum  at  4  per  cent  is  n^ot 
40s.,  but  call  it  so  to  take  in  repairs^   at  !&</. 
a-piece,  4ps.  are  only  20  dozen  of  pigeorii^ 
whereas,  if  you  manage  your  house  well,  you 
will  draw  from  80  to  100  dozen  in  a  year; 
and  if  the  country  is  a  favourable  one,  abound- 
ing  much  with  com,  and  not  very  thickly  iq* 
closed,  you  may  draw  considerably  more* 
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ESSAY  XXVIL 

On  conoerting  poor  Sands  j  including  Warrens  an4 
Heaths  J  into  Tillage,  and  again  returning  them  inim 
Grafs  in  an  tmprmfcd  Stale. 

Jr  COR  sands  and  heaths  are  never  covered 
ivith  grafs  so  as  to  be  called  good  pasture ; 
of  course  there  can  be  no  danger  of  making 
them  worse  by  a  few  years  tillage ;  such  soils^ 
therefore,  when  corn  is  scarce  and  dear,  should 
be  the  first  to  be  resorted  to  for  an  additional 
supply. 

Poor  blowing  sands,  it  is  well  known,  have 
been  improved,  from  little  or  no  value,  to  be 
worth  from  10s.  to  20s.  per  acre,  by  coverings 
of  clay  and  marl ;  and,  when  so  improved, 
have  produced  good  turnips,  carrots,  rye-grafs, 
and  sometimes,  (if  well  clayed,)  barley,  clover, 
and  wheat.  If,  after  a  few  years  tillage,  the 
dung  that  has  arisen  from  the  land  by  fodder- 
ing out  its  produce  to  cattle  in  farm-yards,  be 
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spread  on  it  for  turnips,  and  those  eaten  upon 
it,  as  recommended  on  loamy  soils,  this  kind 
of  poor  land  will  be  in  a  better  state  to  be 
returned  to  pasture,  than  l^e/ofe  it  was  oil- 
tivated. 

The  best  method  to  be  adopted,  ^heo  it  is 
intended  to  till  these  poor  sands,  most  of  which 
are  apt  to  blow  or  drift  like  snow,  is,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  destroy  all  the  heath,  fur^ee, 
£cc.  on  the  surface,  by  paring  and  btimmg, 
and  then  to  give  them  tenacity  by  a  thick 
covering  of  clay,  which  being  finished  with  a 
good  summer  fallow,  ^  fine  cfop  €)(  turnips 
£aay  be  expected.  By  folding  these  off  with 
iplenty  of  fodder,  the  soil  is  made  very  pro- 
ductive for  several  years  to  come,  and  one  of 
the  best  rotations  of  cropping  will  then  be. 

Turnips, 
.  Barley, 
Clover, 
Wheat, 

-as  long  as  clay  and  manure  can  be  obtained  to 
teep  the  land  firm  and  in  good  heart ;  but  if, 
from  the  want  of  clay  and  nianure,  the  soil  is 
not  sufficiently  improved  to  bear  clover,  wheat 
cannot  be  expected,  and  must  not  be  ventured 
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upon ;  but  the  following  rotation  may  be  used 
instead.    Pare  and  burn  for 

Turnips, 

Barley, 

Rye-grafs  and  trefoil  two  or  three  years, 

Pe^se. 

When  these  poor  sands  have  been  under 
one  or  two  of  either  of  these  rotations,  it  is 
very  proper  to  lay  them  down  again  to  grafs ; 
p}Xt,  in  order  that  the*best  coveriqg  of  turf 
ip^y  be  produced,  it  is  absolutely  requisite 
l))at  it  should  be  done  after  a  crop  of  turnips 
^en  off  the  Jand  by  sheep  ^  the  soil,  being 
then  clean  from  weeds,  and  covered  with  thp 
manure  of  the  sheep,  encourages  the  grafs- 
seeds  to  come  well,  and  get  full  pofsefsion  of 
the  land  ;  which,  when  so  managed,  becomes 
a  pasture  infinitely  more  valuable  than  before 
it  was  put  into  tillage.     But  it  must  here  be 
observed,  that  the  crops  of  corn  should  always 
be  kept  as  clean  as  pofsible  from  weeds,  so 
that  no  seeds  of  them  be  suffered  to  drop. 
The  corn-marigold  and  poppy  are  very  trouble- 
some weeds  on  these  sandy  soils,  and,  unlefs 
kept  under,  the  land  had  better  not  be  culti- 
vated at  all,   for  the  weeds  will  frequently 
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over-nxn  the  crop,  and  almost  totally  destroy 
it.  The  rich  sands^  which  require  a  different 
treatment,  are  extremely  valuable  either  in 
grafs  or  tillage ;  when  in  grafs,  they  are  ge» 
Berally  well  covered  with  the  best  kinds,  and 
produce  a  great  abundance  of  a  fattening  qua^ 
lity  both  for  oxen  and  sheep;  when  in  tillage, 
they  are  easily  cyltivated,  and,  if  kept  clean 
from  weeds^  are  very  productive  in  all  kinds 
of  vegetables  and  corn* 

Sandy  soils,  especially  if  to  be  returned  to 
pasture,  should  be  ploughed  shallow,  in  order 
to  keep  as  much  of  the  clay  and  manure  as 
near  the  surface  as  pofsible:  five  or  six  inches 
is  full  deep  enough. 
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ESSAY  xxviir. 

On  Ray-Grafs. 

JuLavikg  It  in  contemplation  to  sow  this 
grafs,  I  found  that  the  uniform  opinion  of  the 
country  was  against  it.  There  was  none 
town  within  thirty  miles,  or  more.  One 
person  said,  it  was  a  hungry  grafs ;  others, 
that  it  was  a  coarse  grafs  ;  another,  that  it 
impoverished  the  land,  &c. ;  but  as  their 
opinions  did  not  arise  from  fact,  or  actual  ob- 
servation, it  was  determined  to  put  the  matter 
to  the  test  of  experiment,  and  a  field  was 
sown  with  it,  (principally,)  in  conjunction 
with  white  clover,  and  a  little  trefoil.  The 
result  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory.  No 
hay  could  be  better  relished  by  my  horses  tiian 
Ais  was ;  not  a  particle  of  it  was  wasted  by 
diem^  or  left  in  the  rack ;  no  animals  could 
thrive,  coat,  or  do  their  work  better,  than  they. 
did,  whilst  they  had  this  ray-grafs  hay  to  take 
to.  Never  was  there  a  greater  contrast,  than 
when  they  were  put  to  the  natural  hay-gra& 
#f  the  country,  after  they  had  finished  the 
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other.  Tliey  were  literally  starved  into  the 
eating  it,  and,  in  spite  of  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  corn,  they  fell  away,  (agreeable  to  my 
farming  man's  mode  of  expref&ion)  a  limb 
a-piece.  This  year,  nothing  can  look  better 
than  my  horses  do,  upon  this  hay,  (with  which 
some  red  clover  is  mixed,)  and  this,  with  the 
addition  of  very  little  com,  and  that  mostly 
light,  the  tailings  of  oats  and  biarley. 

Upon  looking  back  at  the  different  opinioo^ 
that  have  been  given  of  this  grafs,  it  is  con- 
ceived that  they  may  be  naturally  accounted 
for.  It  has  been  tried  in  some  situations,  and 
found  not  to  give  a  thick,  well-connected 
sward.  Ray-grafs  is  natural  only  to  good 
soils,  or  those  in  a  fertile  state ;  for,  however,- 
it  may  be  found  accidentally  in  those  of  a  con- 
trary description,  it  will  be  only  where  the 
land  has  been  enriched  by  dung,  or  other 
manure,  casually  dropped.  It  comes  up 
spontaneously,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  road 
sides,  or  near  the  gate  of  a  pasture  field,  where 
the  cattle  are  accustomed  to  wait.  The  pre- 
sent summer,  a  field  was  observed  to  be  so 
full  of  ray-grafs,  that,  knowing  none  had  been 
^wn  in  the  country,  it  became  a  question 
Ctti^ioftity, to- discover  what  circumstances  ji 
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occasioned  it.  Upon  inquiry,  it  turned  out> 
that  a  large  quantity  of  cattle^  for  a  neighbour- 
ing fairy  had  been  folded  there  a  night,  who 
bad  covered  the  field  with  their  dung  3  whence 
the  tendency  to  produce  ray-grafs. 

When  land  is  in  a  proper  state  of  manure, 
ray-gralsy  united  with  white  clover,  will  form 
a  perfect  sward,  the  latter  end  of  the  second 
year,  after  it  is  sown.  I  have  a  particular 
field)  of  about  five  acres^  that  was  sown  with 
these  two  grafses  only,  that  is  more  perfectly 
grafsed  over  than  others,  which  had  the  addi- 
tion of  trefoil  and  rib-grafs,  and  which  were 
sown  at  the  same  time. 

A  neighbour  of  mine,  the  only  man  in  the 
country  that  had  tried  ray-grafs,  told  me  it 
would  not  answer,  and  referred  me  to  a  par- 
ticular field,  where  some  had  been  sown. 
The  fact  was,  that  he  had  cropped  this  field 
with  oats,  until  it  was  no  longer  worth  plough- 
ing ;  and  then,  with  his  last  seed,  he  sowed 
ray-grafs,  which,  certainly,  did  not  flourish. 
But  his  argument  would  have  been  equally 
conclusive  against  any  grafs^  or  grain,  what- 
ever. The  ray-grafs  languished,  and,  finally, 
died   away^  giving  place  to  the   vegetation 
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suited  to  the  state  of  the  land.  If  it  be  cx« 
pected  that  ray-gra(s,  or  any  other  good  giais» 
should  thrive^  and  produce  abundant  crops* 
6n  exhausted  or  poor  lands^  it  must  not  be  is 
the  soil  which  occurs  here. 

On  converting  ray-grafs  into  hay,  it  is  se» 
cefsary  to  cut  it  at  a  period  prerioos  to  its 
being  so  ripe,  as  to  have  perfected  its  seed, 
and  changed  to  a  yellow  colour;  for,  in  dds 
case,  a  great  part  of  the  juices  of  the  phot, 
which  constitute  a  principal  part  of  the  nutri- 
ment it  is  to  aflford,  will  be  converted  into  i 
jpecies  of  straw,  and  its  nutritive  properties 
be  proportionably  diminished. 

When  it  is  made  into  hay,  persons  not  ac- 
quainted with  its  qualities,  are  apt  to  object  to 
its  apparent  coarsencfs,  which  proceeds  from 
its  consisting  almost  entirely  of  flowering  stem?, 
the  ray-grafs  having  a  comparatively  smaller 
proportion  of  leaves  than  any  other  grafs. 
AVTiether  this  be  a  defect,  or  a  merit,  wiH  de- 
pend upon  a  solution  of  this  question:  Do  the 
stems  and  flowering  parts  of  grafs,  or  the 
leaves,  taken  weight  for  weight,  contain  the 
greater  proportion  of  nutriment  ?  It  does  not 
appear  that  this  has  been  determined  by  expc- 
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"d  for  the  purpose  :    but  it 

the  stems  being  so  much 

aves,  (which  is  particularly 

.1  chewing  them,  when  about 

a  from  those  vegetables,  which 

ach  saccharine  matter,  being  par- 

ly  nutritious,  that  the  greater  propor- 

late  quantity  of  nutriment  will  be  found  to 

-eside  in  the  stalks ;  and  if  so,  the  advantages  of 

ray-grafs  will  be  decisive. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
supposing  wet  weather  comes  on  during  the 
procefs  of  hay-making,  the  first  part  of  the 
grafs  that  decays  is  the  leaf,  which  soon  be- 
comes yellow,  and  then  black,  loosing  all  pre- 
tensions to  nutritive   properties;    in   which 
case,  it  is  evident,  that  almost  the  whole 
nutriment  contained  in  the  hay,  must  reside, 
exclusively,   in   the  flowering  stalks.     Ray- 
grafs  then,  has,  in  unfavourable  hay  seasons, 
an  advantage  over  all  others,  inasmuch,  as 
from  having  fewer  leaves,  it  is  not  so  apt  to 
be  injured  by  a  continuancQ^  of  rain :  and  it  is, 
besides,  when  in  the  cocks,  more  accefsible 
to  the  air  and  wind,  from  lying  more  open 
and  light ;  and  consequently,  not  so  apt  to 
Volume  III.  K  k 
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heat    and  mould   as  other  grafses  in  similar 
situations  and  seasons. 

It  certainly  pofcefses  the  following  valuable 
properties :  1st,  That  there  are  few  grafses  so 
early  in  the  spring.  2d,  That  there  are  none 
better  iciished  by  cattle,  nor  more  nutritive. 
3d,l  hat  it  has  the  power  of  resisting  the  effects 
of  bad  weather,  in  ticklish  hay  seasons,  in  a 
greater  degree  than  other  grafses.  4th,  That 
there  is  a  greater  facility  in  collecting  its  seed, 
than  of  any  other  grafs. 

The  prejudices  against  it  appear  to  have 
arisen,  1st,  From  its  Having  been  sown  in  land 
not  capable  of  producing  a  full  crop  of  any 
good  vegetable.  2d,  From  allowing  it  to  shoot 
up  so  far,  as  to  have  formed  the  seed,  in  the 
flowering  stalk,  before  cattle  have  been  turned 
into  pasture,  or  that  it  has  been  cut  for  liay. 
Ray-grafs  appears  to  partake  more  of  tbc 
nature  of  grain  than  any  other  grafs.  Hence, 
when  it  has  perfected  its  seeds,  it  shooti 
out  no  more  stalks,  and  but  few  leaves,  itot 
season,  as  Lord  Kaimes  has  justly  observed- 
Hence  it  isnecefsary  to  turn  cattle  into  a  fidi 
of  this  grafe,  early  in  the  spring,  and  to  keep 
it  well  under,  by  a  sufficient  quantity  of  stock » 
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in  which  case  it  will  continue  to  put  out  fresh 
flowering  stalks  and  leaves  during  the  whole 
season.  3d,Thehay,for  thereasonsjust  afsigned, 
should  be  cut  before  it  becomes  a  mere  straw. 
Common  hay-grafs,  being  composed  of  grafses 
in  various  stages  of  growth  and  ripenefs,  ad- 
mits of  a  greater  latitude  than  a  field  of  ray- 
grafs,  because  many  of  them  will,  generally, 
be  in  a  proper  state  for  cutting,  although 
Others  may  have  pafsed  their  prime. 


ESSAY  XXIX. 

On  the  7uitural  Climate  of  Plants. 

C/F  plants,  each  species  affects  a  particular 
soil  in  preference  to  every  other.  In  their 
culture,  therefore,  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  have  a  distinct  knowledge  of  the 
JLoca  Natalia,  that  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 
which  they  are  cultivated  may  be  made  to 
approach,  as  near  as  pofsible,  to  that  in  which 
they  spontaneously  grow.     This  is  the  solid 

K  k  2 
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and  proper  foundation  of  planting  and  gar- 
dening : 

Nee  vero  terra  r<6rre  omnes  omnia  pofsuntr 
Fiuminlbus  Salices,  crafsisque  paludibas  Alni 
Nascuntur,  steriles  saxosis  monlibus  Orni, 
Litora  M^^rteis  Ixtifsima :  denique  aperlos 
Bacchus  amat  colles,  Aquilonem  et  frigora  TaxL 

CEOKC.  O. 

The  numerous  species  of  plants  which  grow 
betwixt  the  North  Pole  and  the  Equator, 
when  viewed  in  detail,  appear  to  differ  from 
each  other  only  by  insensible  degrees;  yet  arc 
the  plants  of  the  frozen  zones,  when  viewed 
in  cumulo,  or  in  a  body,  totally  different  from 
those  which  are  produced  betwixt  the  tropics. 
Thus  w^e  often  see  whole  families  of  plants, 
natives  of  the  torrid  zone,  which  are  never  to 
be  found  in  any  of  the  others.  In  the  climate 
of  plants,  says  Linnaeus,  are  to  be  considered 
latitude,  longitude,  and  the  temperature  or 
elevation  of  the  soil.  Vaillant  was  among 
the  first  who  viewed  the  Loca  Natalia 
of  plants  in  this  light ;  but  his  observations 
were  confined  to  latitude  alone.  Places 
situated  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude, 
but  in  opposite  hemispheres,  produce  plants 
that  are  totally  different;  even  those  in  the 
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same  hemisphere  are  rarely  alike.  Thus  Rome, 
Pekin,  and  New  York  in  America,  are  situated 
almost  in  the  same  degree  of  north  latitude, 
yet  produce  very  different  plants.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  plants  of  Florida  and  Pa- 
lestine, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  Chili  in 
South  America,  places  which  exactly  corre- 
spond in  latitude ;  the  two  former  situated  in 
the  northern  hemisphere;  the  latter  in  the 
southern.  What  has  been  affirmed  of  latitude, 
may  likewise  be  afserted  of  places  that  are 
situated  upon  the  same  meridian.  Thus  the 
North  Cape,  Rome,  Upsal,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  agree  in  longitude,  yet  produce  plants 
that  are  totally  different.  The  aptitude  or 
disposition  of  plants  to  grow  in  certain  cli- 
mates, and  not  in  others,  seems  to  depend  not 
so  much  upon  longitude  and  latitude,  as  upon 
the  elevation  of  the  soil,  or  difference  of  tem- 
perature in  such  climates.  From  this  cause 
proceeds  the  difference  which  is  generally 
found  to  obtain  betwixt  the  plants  of  the 
torrid,  and  those  of  the  temperate  and  frigid 
zones.  For  when  in  the  torrid  zone  we  find 
the  mountains,  which,  by  their  elevation,  have 
acquired  a  temperature  similar  to  that  of  the 
temperature  of  the  frigid  zones,  we  always 
discover  on  such  mountains  the  same,  or,  at 
3  K  k  3 
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]east,  a  part  of  the  same  plants.  Thus  the 
plants  on  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  of  Swit — 
zerland,  Greenland,  Siberia,  Wales,  the  Pyre- — 
neans,  Olympus,  Ararat,  and  Brazil,  thougV"^^ 
placed  at  such  immense  distances  from  eacl 
other,  are  nearly  the  same.  Of  this  Mens- 
Tournefort,  in  his  travels  into  the  east,  haiL^d 
very  convincing  proofs  At  the  bottom  ot  ^cif 
Mount  Ararat,  he  found  the  common  planig  ^^ls 
of  Armenia  \  a  little  higher  up,  those  of  Italy  ^^r; 
higher,  those  which  grow  about  Paris  j  aftenK^^r- 
wards,  the  Swedish  plants;  and,  lastly,  on  th'^r:lic 
top,  the  Alpine  plants  of  Lapland.     As  at  a 

certain   depth,   the  temperature  of  water  ir      is 
found  to  be  nearly  the  same  in  all  climates,  s^^sso 
the  greatest  part  of  aquatic  plants  arc  commo^zDn 
to  the  torrid,   temperate,   and   frigid  zone    -=5. 
Thus  the  Water-lily,   Aldrovanda^   Sun-de*^— '^ 
Arrow-head,  AVatcr-milfoil,  and  many  oth^^"cr 
aquatics,  are  equally  natives  of  Europe  ac     id 
the  Indies. 


In  every  part  of  the  habitable  world, 
earth  seems  to  be  of  the  same  nature,  beii       ig 
calculated  to  resist  the  extremes  of  heat  ai — ^d 
cold.     When  almost  burnt  up  by  heat,  it  r^^- 
covcrs  its  vigour  after  refreshing  rains  j  ar'"^^ 
wl:cii  rendered  an  inert  lump,  in  consequenci^t? 
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'  severe  frosts,  it  afsumes  fresh  life,  when 
:ted  upon  by  the  solar  rays.  Upon  this 
ibject,  Pliny  the  Elder  exprefses  himself  in 
LHguage  the  most  pathetic  and  sublime : 
It  is  the  earth  that,  like  a  kind  mother,  re- 
ceives us  at  our  birth,  and  sustains  us  when 
bom.  It  is  this  alone,  of  all  the  elements 
around  us,  that  is  never  found  an  enemy  to 
man.  The  body  of  waters  deluge  him  with 
rains,  opprefs  him  with  hail,  and  drown  him 
with  inundations ;  the  air  rushes  in  storms, 
prepares  the  tempest,  or  lights  up  the  vol- 
cano ;  but  the  earth,  gentle  and  indulgent, 
ever  subservient  to  the  wants  of  man, 
spreads  his  walks  with  flowers,  and  his  table 
with  plenty;  returns  with  inlerest  every 
good  committed  to  her  care  ;  and  though 
she  produces  the  poison,  she  still  supplies 
the  antidote ;  though  constantly  teased 
more  to  furnish  the  luxuries  of  man  than  his 
necefsities,  yet  even  to  the  last  she  continues 
her  indulgence,  and  when  life  is  over,  she 
piously  hides  his  remains  in  her  bosom*." 

It  is  remarked  by  many  writers,  that  the 
imate  of  modem  Europe  is  much  warmer 
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than  that  of  the  ancient ;  and  as  a  proof  of  its 
being  so,  we  need  only  compare  the  testi- 
monies of  the  most  authentic  and  ancient 
writers  with  our  own  observations  and  expe- 
rience. The  Abbe  du  Bos  observes  upon  the 
climate  of  Italy,  that  it  is  warmer  at  present 
than  in  ancient  times.  He  says,  "  The  annab 
"  of  Rome  tell  us,  that  in  the  year  480,  ab.U.C. 
**  the  winter  was  so  severe,  that  it  destroyed 
the  trees.  The  Tyber  froze  at  Rome,  and 
the  ground  was  covered  with  snow  forty- 
fiye  days.  When  Juvenal  describes  a  super- 
stitious woman,  he  represents  her  as  break- 
ing the  ice  of  the  Tyber,  that  she  might 
perform  her  ablutions : 

Hyberoum  fracta  glacie  descendet  in  amoeniy 
Ter  malutino  Tyberi  mergetur. 

**  The  Poet  speaks  of  the  freezing  of  the  river 
'*  as  a  common  event.  Many  pafsages  in 
"  Horace  suppose  the  streets  of  Rome  full  of 
"  snow  and  ice.  We  should  have  had  more 
'*  certainty  with  regard  to  this  point,  had  the 
"  ancient  Romans  known  the  use  of  thenno- 
"  meters.  But  their  writers,  without  intend- 
**  ing  it,  give  us  information  sufficient  to  con- 
**  vince  us,  that  the  winters  are  now  more  tem- 
*•  perate  there  than  formerly.    At  present  the 
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^  Tyber  no  more  freezes  at  Rome  than  the 
*•  Nile  at  Cairo.  The  citizens  of  Rome  esteem 
"  the  winter  very  rigorous  if  the  snow  lies 
"  two  days,  and  if  one  sees  for  eight  and  forty 
"  hours  a  few  isicles  hanging  from  a  fountain 
"  that  has  a  north  exposition."  Pliny  the 
Consul,  in  his  letter  to  ApoUinaris,  in  which 
he  describes  his  villa  in  Tuscany,  says,  that  it 
produces  bay-trees  in  great  perfection,  but 
that  sometimes,  though  not  oftener  than  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  they  are  killed 
by  the  sharpnefs  of  the  seasons.  Ovid  de- 
scribes the  place  of  his  banishment,  Tom  us, 
on  the  Euxine  sea,  as  enjoying  a  most  rigor- 
ous winter;  but  Tournefort,  who  visited  the 
same  country,  says,  that  there  is  not  a  finer 
climate  in  the  world.  He  remarks,  that  no- 
thing but  Ovid's  melancholy  could  have  in- 
duced him  to  paint  the  country  in  such  horrid 
colours.  But  I  think  the  facts  mentioned  by 
the  Poet  are  too  circumstantial  to  admit  of 
such  an  interpretation. 
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ESSAY    XXX. 

On  Jliring  a  Farm. 

X  HE  farmer  who  wishes  to  rent  a  farm, 
should^  upon  such  an  occasion,  call  forth  all 
his  abilities.  He  should  equally  attend  to  the 
disadvantages,  as  well  as  to  the  advantages  of 
the  farm, — that  he  may  be  able  to  draw  a  ba- 
lance, and  compare  that  balance  with  the  rent 
demanded.  Let  him  remember,  that  he  must 
equally  difcard  a  too  solicitous  prudence, which 
doubts  every  benefit,  and  a  too  daring  couiagCy 
which  overlooks,  or  Icfscns  every  evil. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  almost  every  person, 
that  the  common  farmers  often  lose  themselves 
in  deliberating  concerning  a  farm.  They 
have  so  many  mistaken  rules  of  judging,  that 
they  often  reject  farms,  that  soon  after  make 
the  fortunes  of  such  as  hire  them.  In  par- 
ticular, they  arc  very  apt  to  take  one  false 
guide,  the  succcfs  of  the  last  tenant.  If  a 
man  makes  a  good  deal  of  money  upon  a 
farm,  or  leaves  it  for  a  much  larger  one,  num- 
bers will  immediately  apply,  almost  without 
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▼icwing  it ;  but,  if  a  tenant  or  two  breaks,  or 
is  'poor,  most  of  the  neighbours  look  down 
upon  It,  without  further  consideration.  They 
attribute  all  to  the  land,  and  avoid  it,  under 
an  idea,  that  without  a  reduction  of  rent,  the 
farm  caflnot  be  profitable.  These  notions  are 
absurd  in  the  extreme ;  for  the  management 
of  various  farmers  is  so  efsentially  diflferent, 
that  succefs  often  depends  very  little  on  rent* 
A  farmer,  with  a  proper  sum  of  money  in  hi* 
pocket,  hires  a  farm,  and  thrives  upon  it; 
another,  with  an  hundred  pounds  lefs,  hires  it, 
and  starves.  Suppose  two  farmers  of  the  same 
substance,  and  living  upon  similar  farms: 
one  manages  his  land  with  judgment  and 
spirit ;  makes  all  the  manure  he  can ;  sells  no 
hay  or  straw ;  does  not  injudiciously  crop  his 
land ;  drains  his  fields,  and  keeps  his  fences 
in  good  order.  This  man  grows  rich.  The 
other,  a  sloven  in  these  particulars,  falls  into 
poverty.  These  are  the  circumstances  that 
make  one  man  rich,  and  the  other  poor ;  the 
rent  has  but  little  influence.  And  surely  it 
must  be  apparent,  that  succeeding  occupiers, 
judging  of  the  respective  farms,  by  the  succefs 
of  others,  arc  taking  as  blind  a  guide  as  they 
can  pofsibly  fix  on. 

^t  the  fiarmer  wIk)  is  debating  whether  he 
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should  hire  a  farm  that  is  ofTered  him,  examine 
the  soil  well,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  de- 
termine its  nature,  as  to  stifTnefs,  moisture, 
exposure,  levelnefs,  slope,  stoninefs,  &c. 
What  draining,  manuring,  and  fencing  will 
be  required :  let  him  take  into  consideration 
the  roads,  distance  of  markets,  prices  of  com- 
modities, labour,  &c.  If  tithes  are  taken  m 
kind,  it  perhaps  may  be  a  prudent  measure  to 
reject  the  farm  entirely.  The  compactneis  of 
the  farm,  and  the  situation  of  the  homestead, 
should  be  well  considered ;  together  with  the 
poor-rates,  and  all  out-goings.  Let  him  de- 
liberate upon  all  covenants  relating  to  the 

manner  of  cropping  the  lands ;  for  such  arc 
often  in  direct  opposition  to  improvement. 

One  general  rule,  in  hiring  a  farm,  should 
never  be  forgotten  :  Let  the  farmer  fix  upon 
good  land,  and  he  can  scarcely  pay  too  much 
for  it;  but,  for  poor  land,  the  least  rent  is  too 
high.  By  poor  land,  however,  we  are  not  to 
understand  such  as  have  the  command  of  last- 
ing manures,  as  marl,  &c.;  neither  are  we  to 
consider  land  as  unprofitable  which  pafs  under 
the  denomination  of  waste,  for  such  are  often 
very  rich* 

These  are  considerations  of  great  import- 
ance.   The  mellow,  rich,  putrid,  crumbling 
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clays,  or  rather  clayey  loams,  are,  of  all  soils, 
the  most  profitable :  Regard  such  as  will  ad- 
mit of  being  ploughed  soon  after  rain,  and  do 
not  cake  on  hot  gleams  of  sun  coming  soon 
after;  lands  of  that  quality  are  cheaper  at 
twenty  shillings  an  acre,  than  others  at  five 

shillings. 

Another  consideration  of  great  importance 
is,  not  to  take  a  farm  that  may  require  more 
•  money  to  stock  it  well,  than  the  farmer  is  in 
pofsefsion  of.  Farmers  are  usually  very  eager 
after  quantity;  the  certain  consequence  of 
which  is,  a  slovenly  system  of  management. 
A  farmer  loses  much  when  he  is  obliged  to 
delist  from  a  work,  which  he  knows  to  be 
right,  in  consequence  of  a  want  of  money; 
and  he  can  only  prevent  such  a  situation,  by 
hiring  no  more  land  than  he  can  manage  in  a 
masterly  manner.  Let  any  one  consider  the 
difference  between  goo<i  and  bad  husbandry 
in  all  its  branches.  The  one  is  a  certain  lofs; 
the  other  a  certain  gain.  A  profitable  and 
proper  use  of  natural  manures,  as  marl,  clay, 
chalk,  &c,  can  only  be  made  by  those  farmers 
who  have  money  at  command.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  great  cities  and  towns,  a  variety 
of  manures  are  to  be  had,  and  in  sOme  places 
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at  a  reasonable  price ;  but  without  the  com- 
mand of  money,  how  are  they  to  be  ob- 
tained ? 

As  in  land,  so  in  manures,  quality  is  to  be 
considered  above  quantity ;  but  this  is  a  dis- 
tinction that  many  farmers  are  unable  to 
make,  and  yet  it  is  a  thing  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. Animals  require  food  of  a  good 
quality,  and  they  reject  that  which  is  bad; 
but  vegetables,  being  of  a  pafsive  nature, 
they  can  only  show  their  dislike  by  a  feeble 
and  unhealthy  appearance  when  growing. 

To  be  able  to  purchase  manures  of  a  rich 
and  good  quality,  a  farmer  should  choose  a 
situation  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a 
large  town,  or  near  a  navigable  river.  I  mean 
when  he  can  make  such  an  election  ;  for  it  is 
not  in  the  power  of  every  man  to  rent  a  fann 
fo  advantageously  situated. 

Let  the  farmer  ever  hold  in  remembrance, 
that  manure  is  the  life  and  soul  of  husbandry] 
^nd  he  that  knows  how  to  make  it,  and  afte^ 
wards  how  to  apply  it,  cannot  fail  of  bcifig  a 
succefsful  farmer  in  any  situation. 
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ESSAY    XXXI. 

On  Drilled  and  Broad-cast  Wheat. 

XXaving  heard  much  said  in  favour  of 
Cooke's  Drill  and  Horse-hoe,  I  was  deter- 
mined to  make  a  comparative  experiment 
on  a  twelve  acre  piece,  one  half  of  which 
was  drilled,  the  other  half  sown  broad-cast. 
In  June  1790,  the  above  pisce,  a  mixed  soil, 
or  gravelly  loam,  was  ploughed  one  furrow 
from  a  two-years  grafs  layer,  and  sown  with 
turnips.  The  turnips  being  taken  by  the  fly, 
I  converted  the  whole  twelve  acres  into  a  fal- 
low for  wheat,  by  twice  ploughing,  three  times 
harrowing,  and  once  rolling.  On  the  1 2th  of 
October,  the  land  was  measured  and  equally 
divided;  on  the  14th  began  to  sow  broad- 
cast under  furrow,  with  the  usual  quantity  of 
this  country,  viz.  two  bushels  and  a  half  per 
acre  (our  bushel  is  eight  gallons  and  three 
quarts  measure :}  on  the  1 5th,  finished  the 
broad-cast :  the  two  following  days,  the  six 
acres  intended  to  be  drilled,  were  ploughed 
(in  order  to  give  both  an  equal  quantity  of 
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work)  into  lands  nine  feet  six  inches  wide,  a 
pro}>er  width  for  Cooke's  Drill,  and  drilled 
accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  with  one  bushel 
per  acre  of  the  same  measure  as  above.  To  do 
the  drill  justice,  I  must  observe  that  the  young 
plants  suffered  very  much  from  the  rooks  pick- 
ing the  grain  out  of  the  drill,  which  left  the 
land  so  thin  of  plants,  that  some  of  my  neigh- 
bours went  so  far  as  to  say,  I  should  have  no 
crop  :  it  was  also,  I  believe,  injured,  one  acre 
in  six,  by  a  leading  land-ditch  stopping,  which 
overflowed  that  part  of  the  field  with  water 
for  some  time,  and  being  directly  acrofs  the 
lands,  hindered  me  from  scarifying  so  soon  as 
I  would  have  done. 

During  the  winter  the  broad-cast  had,  by  a 
great  deal,  the  best  appearance;  but  m  a 
little  time,  after  the  drilled  wheat  was  scari- 
fied, which  was  done  the  second  week  in 
March,  it  evidently  got  the  lead,  being  then 
of  a  darker  green,  and  more  healthy  colour. 
In  April  the  drilled  wheat  was  horse-hoed ;  at 
the  same  time  the  broad-cast  was  hand-hoed  ; 
and  in  May  the  drilled  wheat  was  hand-hoed, 
as  at  that  time  I  had  not  a  horse-hoe  of  my  own, 
nor  could  I  at  that  time  borrow  one.  The 
drilled  now  beat  the  broad-cast  much  ;   it  til- 
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lered  well :  I  told  froift  twenty  to  thirty  stems 
from  a  single  plant  with  wonderful  care,  con- 
taing  from  ninety  to  one  hundred  kernels  in 
one  ear.  llie  broad-cast  became  ripe  first ; 
but  both  were  cut  at  the  same  time,  that  is, 
the  same  m^n  qutthe  drilled  immediately  after 
it :  the  brojid-cast  was  carted  two  days  before 
the  drilled  ;  but  both  were  got  without  any 
rain,  and  laid  in  the^me  barn,  with  a  layer  of 
drag^rakings  between  them,  in  order  to  thresh 
them  separately. 

Both  crops  were  threshed  by  the  same  men 
with  great  exactnefs.  The  produce  of  the 
six  acres  drilled,  was  twenty-five  quarters,  six 
bushels ;  the  produce  of  the  broad-cast,  twenty- 
four  quarters,  one  bushel  and  a  half.  Produce 
pf  the  drill  per  acre,  thirty- four  btushels,  one 
peck,  and  four  quarts  j  produce  of  the  broad- 
cast per  acre,  thirty-two  bushels,  one  peck : 
that  is,  two  bushels  and  four  quarts  in  favour 
of  the  drill,  vvhich,  with  one  bushel  and  a  half 
of  seed  saved,  is  three  bushels  and  a  half  and 
four  quarts,  which  may  be  estimated  at  about 
twenty  shillings  per  acre,  in  favour  of  the  drill. 
This,  though  considerable,  is  but  trifling,  com- 
pared with  the  benefit  the  land  has  received 
from  being   scarified  and  horse-hoed,  which 
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was  very  visible  when  the  crops  were  cut,  the 
drilled  stubble  being  very  clean,  and  the 
.broad-cast  foul. 

The  expense  in  the  cultivation  of  the  two 
crops  was  nearly  the  same.  The  drilled 
wheat  was  once  scarified,  and  once  horsc- 
hoed,  at  eight-pence  per  acre  each  time ;  also 
hand-hoed  at  three  shillings  and  six-pence 
per  acre.  The  broad-cast  was  hoed  at  five 
shillings  per  acre.  I  must  here  observe,  that 
it  is  not  usual  to  hand-hoe  broad-cast  wheat 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  though  practised  in 
some  parts  ;  but,  in  order  to  be  satisfied,  and 
to  make  up  my  mind  about  drilling,  I  deter- 
mined to  run  the  drill  hard,  by  doing  what  I 
could  to  the  broad-cast ;  and  I  am  decidedly 
of  opinion,  that  if  I  had  not  hoed  the  broad- 
cast, and  if  the  drill  had  not  suffered  by  the 
rooks,  and  by  being  overflowed  with  water 
as  before-mentioned,  the  drill  would  have 
beat  the  broad-cast  at  least  one-fourth  part. 
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ESSAY  XXXIL 

Oh  Tithes. 

It  may  be  right  to  prenrtisre,  that  I  cbnsider 
tithes,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  as  the  pro- 
pcrty  of  the  slatCy  appropriated  to  the  main-' 
lenajice  of  the  ministers  of  the  established  reli- 
gion  of  the  country.  And,  in  order  to  explain 
myself  as  distinctly  as  I  can  on  this  subject,  I 
will  state  to  yoti  the  following  case,  taking 
such  numbers  as  are  easiest  in  computation, 
Without  considering  whether  they  ^xprefs  the 
proportions  which  tisUally  obtain  ill  fact : 

An  estate  is  purchsed,  value  lOOl.  a  year,^ 
at  30  years  purchase,  30001. ;  the  titheable 
produce  shall  be  supposed  equal  to  three  rents, 
SOOl.     The  tithe  301. 

The  farmer  pays  then  fo  his  landlord  lOOl. 
and  to  the  parson  301.  the  whole  rent  of  the 
land  is  therefore  1301.  To  have  purchased 
the  estate  tithe-free,  the  landlord  must  have 
paid  39001.  instead  of  30001.  The  landlord, 
certainly,  is  not  injured  by  not  receiving  from 
I  1. 1  2 
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his  land  the  interest  of  9001.  which  he  never 
expended  on  it.  Indeed  nothing  could  be 
more  unreasonable,  than  if  he  were  to  receive 
it  twice  over,  both  in  the  form  of  interest  for 
his  money,  which  he  has  never  parted  with, 
and  of  produce  from  his  estate,  which  he  neve^ 
paid  for.  If  he  would  have  his  estate  freed 
from  tithe,  without  paying  this  additional 
9001.  he  should  be  content  to  give  up  a  pait 
of  it  in  the  proportion  of  30  to  130,  thatk 
iVuy  Of  somewhat  lefs  than  a  i,  such  part  being, 
properly  speaking,  not  his  oxvn. 

The  tenant  is  not  injured,  because  he  has 
calculated  the  rent  which  he  is  to  pay  to  his 
landlord,  taking  the  payment  of  tithe  into  the 
account.  If  there  were  no  tithe,  he  must  pay 
130].  to  his  landlord,  instead  of  lOOl.  to  the 
landlord,  and  301.  to  the  parson,  which  to  him 
is  the  same  thing. 

This  statement  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
landlord,  who  has  received  his  estate  under 
this  charge  from  his  ancestor :  the  tithe  was 
never  the  property  of  such  ancestor,  or  paid 
for  by  him,  by  whatever  means  the  estate  may 
have  been  acquired.     It  is  also  etiually  ap- 
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plicable,  if  the  landlord  stands  in  the  place  of 
the  tenant,  by  occupying  it  himself. 

So  far,  therefore,  there  is  no  injury;  but  if 
improvement  is  made,  then,  if  at  all,  it  may  be 
supposed  to  take  place.  Injury  there  can  be 
none;  because  the  improver  knows  beforehand 
on  what  terms  he  improves ;  but  tithe  will 
operate  as  a  discouragement  to  improvement  -, 
the  improver  will  lose  iV  of  the  produce  of  it. 
If  he  makes  the  titlieable  produce  of  his  estate. 
4001.  instead  of  3001.  the  tithe  will  be  worth 
401.  instead  of  301.;  and  therefore  instead  of 
receiving  an  additional  lOOl.  in  consequence 
of  his  improvement,  he  will  only  receive  901. 

This  is  the  plain  state  of  the  case,  put  in 
the  strongest  way,  and  the  utmost  amount  of 
the  discouragement.  The  improver  loses  tV  of 
his  increased  produce ;  and  I  therefore  won- 
dered at  seeing  Mr.  Mitford,  in  his  pamphlet 
on  the  com  laws,  state  this  lofs  at  1 1  per  cent. 
"  Full  1 1  per  cent,  of  the  increase  (says  he,) 
which  the  farmers  strong  box  pays  for,  goes  to 
the  parson.''  I  cannot  conceive  so  respectable 
a  man  as  Mr.  Mitford  misrepresenting  or  ex- 
aggerating such  a  fact  designedly.  But  can 
any  thing  be  plainer,  from  what  I  have  said, 

L13 
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than  that  the  lofs  is  tV,  that  is,  ]0  per  cent. 
In  order  to  make  it  1 1  per  cent,  he  must,  I 
should  imagine,  have  taken  the  reduced  sum  of 
901.  in  the  above  statement,  (that  is  the  100 
with  the  lofs  of  10  already  deducted)  and  then 
calculated  tlie  proportion  of  this  reduced  sum 
to  the  lofs  itself;  which  indeed  is  somewhat 
more  than  1 1  per  cent.  It  is  as  if,  in  stating 
the  proportion  of  a  penny  to  a  shilling,  he 
should  first  deduct  Id.  from  12d.  and  then 
take  the  proportion  of  one  to  eleven. 

^VTiether  this  lofs  of  tV  on  improvements  be 
sufficient  to  discourage  them  to  any  consi- 
derable degree,  I  leave  to  others  to  judge;  it 
certainly  may  prevent  some,  but  I  should 
think  not  many;  chiefly  for  the  folbwing 
reason.  A  tenant,  able  and  inclined  to  make 
improvements  when  he  takes  a  lease,  will 
calculate  beforehand  all  these  circumstances, 
and  will  agree  for  such  a  rent  only  as  will 
enable  hirp  to  make  them  with  advantage, 
llie  landlord  may  lose  somewhat  of  rent  in 
the  first  instance ;  but  will  receive  his  estate 
improved  at  the  end  of  the  term. 

And  what  has,  in  fact,  been  the  state  of 
landed  property  and  agriculture  in  this  coun- 
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try  for  many  years  past  ?  Have  not  the  value 
and  produce  of  estates  gone  on  improving  in  a 
wonderful  degree,  notwithstanding  the  odious 
and  opprefsive  tax  of  tithes ;  notwithstanding 
this  species  oi  slavery,  under  which  landholders 
are  groaning  F  If  we  may  judge  from  ap- 
pearances, it  does  not  seem  as  if  it  had  ope- 
rated materially  to  prevent  improvements. 

That  there  are  inconveniences  attending  this 
sort  of  property,  in  its  present  shape,  both  to 
the  payer  and  the  receiver  of  tithe,  will  be  al- 
lowed, and  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  a  pro- 
per substitute  could  be  found  for  it.     The  in- 
terference it  occasions  between  the  land  and 
the    tithe-owner,    has    disagreeable     conse- 
quences, especially  between  a  clergyman  and 
his  parishioners,   who  certainly  (if  pofsible) 
ought  always  to  be  upon  good  terms,  that  the 
purposes  of  his  office  may  not  be  defeated. 
For  this  reason  chiefly,  it  will,  I  believe,  be 
found,  that  a  great  majority  of  the  clergy  ac- 
cept a  composition  considerably  lefs  than  the 
utmost  value  of  their  due,  leaving  the  tithe 
itself  in  the  hands  of  the  farmer  who  has  pro- 
duced it.     When  the  laity  are  pofsefeed  of 
tithe,  these  considerations  do  not  at  all  ope- 
rate ;  anf^  they  may  be  supposed  to  exercise  a 

Ll4 
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more  absolute  dominion  over  this  property, 
which  is  regarded  by  them  on  the  same  foot- 
ing with  the  rest  of  their  family  estates,  than 
will  be  exercised  by  a  succefsion  of  detached 
tenants  for  life,  who  have  peculiar  induce- 
ments to  moderation  in  the  management  of 
it. 

To  find  a  proper  substitute  for  tithe,  so  as 
to  do  justice  to  both  parties  concerned  in  it, 
is  by  no  means  an  easy  thing.  It  is  found 
that,  in  the  case  of  the  clergy,  great  objections 
lie  to  allotments  of  land,  such  as  were  some 
years  ago  generally  given  by  acts  of  inclosure. 
The  increase  of  necefsary  buildings,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  tenure  under  a  tenant  for  life, 
with  the  consequent  bad  management  of  the 
land,  and  the  want  of  proper  tenants  under 
these  circumstances,  are  inconveniences  which 
have  been  much  felt,  where  allotments  of  land 
have  been  substituted  for  tithe.  The  injustice 
of  a  payment  by  a  stated  sum  of  money  is  ob- 
vious. A  corn  rent,  under  some  form  of 
other,  seems  the  most  promising  mode. 
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ESSAY   XXXIII. 

0)1  the  importance  of  Elastic  Fluids  in  Vegetation^ 
and  on  the  preservation  and  application  of 
Manures, 

It  is  my  intention  in  this  Efsay  to  submit  some 
reflections  on  the  importance  ofelastic  fluids  in 
the  procefs  of  vegetation,  and  to  apply  the  prin- 
ciples I  shall  endeavour  to  establish  to  the 
purposes  of  agriculture,  and  more  especially 
to  the  preservation  and  application  of  fold- 
yard  manure.  In  the  latter  part  I  shall  only 
advert  to  those  points  which  have  been  either 
wholly  neglected,  or  not  duly  attended  to  by 
agricultural  writers,  or  by  practical  husband- 
men. 

When  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters 
produced  in  our  stables  and  fold-yards  are 
thrown  together  in  a  heap,  an  internal  motion 
soon  takes  place  ;  the  mafs  swells  and  heats, 
and  a  variety  of  elastic  fluids  are  generated  : 
after  some  time,  the  fermentation  abates,  the 
heap  subsides,  the  heat  decreases,  and  a  por- 
tion of  brpwnlsh  liquor  separates  from  the  rest: 
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at  length  the  dunghill  afsumes  an  almost  uni- 
fonn  soapy  appearance,  its  temperature  falls 
to  nearly  that  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  the  extrication  of  gas  is  so  inconsiderable, 
that  it  can  only  be  distinguished  by  a  peculiar 
odour.  In  this  state,  the  writers  on  Agricul- 
ture contend,  that  the  putrefactive  fernient 
has  ceased,  and  that  a  change  has  by  it  been 
effected  in  the  dung,  which  has  fitted  it  to  act 
as  a  manure.  It  requires,  however,  buj  little 
attention  to  convince  us,  that  this  opinion  is 
unfounded,  and  that  the  putrefactive  procefs 
$tiU  continues  in  the  state  of  manure,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  vinous  action  exists  in 
old  wine,  though  it  is  not  very  perceptible  to 
our  senses.  To  prove  this,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary  to  turn  the  heap,  and  the  fermentation 
manifests  itself  afresh ;  and  if  this  be  done 
under  favourable  circumstances  of  warmth, 
moisture,  and  due  accefs  of  air,  the  procefs  con- 
tinues until  the  whole  is  decomposed.  Of  the 
vegetable  nothing  then  remains  but  a  blackish 
residuum,  called  mouldy  which  is  formed  of 
carbone,  somewhat  fat  and  oily,  and  from  which 
water  still  draws  a  little  extractive  matter, 
and  some  saline  substances.  Reduced  in  the 
same  manner,  animal  substances  exhibit  a 
portion  of  the  same  carbone,  with  some  fixed 
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valine  substances,  such  as  the  phosphats  of 
soda  and  lime,  and  a  sort  of  mould,  termed 
fliiimal  earthy  which  often  retains  a  litt)e  sulr 
phurated  or  carbonated  hydrogen  gas,  fat,  and 
icxtract.  Now,  and  not  sooner,  the  putrefac- 
tive proQefs  is  completed. 

The  question,  at  what  period  the  putrid 
ferment  ceases,  may  at  first  appear  of  little 
imjJortance  3  but,  I  trust,  it  will  be  foun,d 
connected  with  many  points  deserving  our 
attention,  and  that   the  establishing  of  just 
ideas  on  the  subject   may  lead  to  valuable 
practical   inductions.     If  it    be    taken    for 
granted,    that   putrefaction  produces  a  real 
change  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter, 
land  that  it  is  by  that  change  only  that  they 
can   be  fitted  to  become  the  food  of  plants, 
the  farmer  will  naturally  jbe  negligent  of  what 
pafses  in  the  early  stages  of  that  procefs,  and, 
considering  the  elastic  fluids  that  perpetually 
exhale  as  mere  uselefs  vapour,   will  confinje 
his  care  to  the  njafs  which  has  undergone  thp 
supposed  salutary  alteration ;  but  if  he  view 
putrefaction,  not  as  an  active  procefs  produc- 
ing a  real  change  in  the  substances  subjected 
to  it,  but  merely  as  the  decomposition  of  or- 
ganized bodies  3  if  he  be  aware  that,  from  i^ 
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first  commencement,  a  portion  of  the  com- 
ponent parts  of  his  dunghill,  (however  care- 
fully it  may  be  sheltered,)  are  incefsantly  ex- 
haling, and  that,  if  the  procefs  were  supported, 
the  whole  would  exhale,  except  the  trifling 
residuum  before  spoken  of,  he  will,  no  doubt, 
conceive  that  the  more  volatile  parts  are  also 
deserving  his  notice,  and  endeavour,  as  &r  as 
pofsible,  to  retain  them.  The  following  view 
will  convey  a  sufficiently  clear  idea  of  the 
subject. 

Whatever  variety  of  substances  we  find  in 
vegetables,  such  as  oils,  salts,  extractive  mat- 
ter, &c.  it  is  certain  that  they  are  all  originally 
derived  from  the  food  of  plants.  The  articles 
of  which  their  food  consists  are,  by  the  vital 
energy,  formed  into  new  combinations,  and 
while  that  energy  continues  to  act,  those  com- 
binations are  preserved.  No  sooner  is  the 
vegetable  dead,  than  a  tendency  to  decompo- 
sition ensues ;  the  union  is  soon  difsolved,  and 
the  more  volatile  ingredients  mingle  with  the 
atmosphere  in  the  form  of  elastic  fluids.  No- 
thing can  be  more  clear  than  that  these  vola- 
tile parts  are  applicable  to  the  purposes  of 
vegetation;  for  what,  in  truth,  are  they?  If 
the  various  ingredients  of  vegetable  bodies  be 
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no  more  than  the  food  of  plants  moulded  into 
new  combinations  by  their  living  powers,  and 
If  putrefaction  be  only  the  difsolution  of  those 
combinations,  then  it  will  follow,  th^t  what  is 
let  loose  by  that  decomposition,  is,  in  reality, 
the  food  of  plants :  neither  ought  we  to  sup- 
pose that  the  parts  which  thus  escape,  are  in 
^all  quantities,  and  therefore  uliworthy  our 
attentioti;  for  the  procefs  of  putrefaction 
shows,  beyond  a  doubt,  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  animal  and  vegetable  substances  which 
are  subjected  to  putrefaction,  afsumes  the  form 
of  elastic  fluid.  I  am  now  speaking  of  putre- 
faction conducted  under  favourable  circum- 
stances :  for  where  there  is  a  deficiency  of  ca- 
loric, and  redundancy  or  want  of  moisture,  the 
new  combinations  will  be  made  in  different 
proportions  j  and  much  that  would  (if  caloric 
had  abounded,)  ..have  united  with  it,  and  as- 
sumed the  gaseous  form,  will,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, be  found  in  a  more  fixed  state. 
Whatever  differepce  is  observable  in  the  de- 
cay of  vegetable  or  animal  matter,  under  dif- 
ferent external  circumstances^  may  be  ex- 
plained by  an  attention  to.  these  points.   - 

As  vegetable  matter,  when  its  organization 
is  destroyed,  chiefly 'afsumes  the  aerialform,  I 
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have  long  thought  it  probable,  that  the  food 
of  plants  is,  in  a  great  measure,  inhaled  by 
them  in  that  form,  or,  in  other  words,  that 
elastic  fluids  are  the  chief  food  of  plants.  As 
this  opinion,  ^  rendered  probable,  would 
strongly  enforce  the  necefsity  of  that  attention 
to  the  gases  of  our  dunghills,  which  it  is  the 
chief  object  of  this  Efsay  to  recommend,  I 
shall  here  submit  the  reasons  which  have  in- 
duced me  to  adopt  it^ 

# 

1st*,  It  has  been  found,  upon  examina-^ 
tion,  that  the  fertility  of  soils  is  in  proportion 
to  the  elastic  fluids  they  contain. 

2dly,  Carbone,  which  is  almost  the  only 
fixed  ingredient  of  plants,  and  is  by  for  thtf 
most  abundant,  is  insoluble  in  water,  or  in  the 
acids  which  are  found  in  soils;  it  is  only, 
therefore,  as  united  with  azot  or  oxygen,  in 
the  forms  of  carbonated  azottc  gas,  or  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  that  it  can  enter  the  absorbents 
of  plants.  The  extreme  tenuity  of  those  ves* 
eels  renders  it  impofsible  for  it  to  enter  them 
in  the  state  of  the  most  intimatie  diffuiion. 


*  See  Mr.  Artbur  Young,  at  f#Cirred  to  by  Kirwan. 
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Sdly,  We  know  that  plants  live  and  thrive 
in  many  of  the  chemical  airs,  and  we  have 
also  undoubted  proofs  that  they  decompound 
them :  the  vefsels,  therefore,  of  plants  arc 
adapted  to  act  upon  elastic  fluids,  and  (if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  term,)  to  digest  them. 

*  4thly,  The  primary  substances  from  which 
all  vegetable  matter  is  formed,  are  all  found 
in  the  state  of  gas,  viz,  azot,  hydrogen^  oxy- 
gen, and  carbone. 

5thly,  It  is  in  favour  of  this  opinion,  that  it 
affords  us  a  ready  explanation  of  the  manher 
in  which  heat  promotes  vegetation ;  as,  with-* 
out  its  agency,  no  substance  can  afsume  the 
gaseous  form. 

6th ly.  Even  water,  which  has  been  sup 
posed  the  sole  food  of  plants,  is  most  favour-* 
able  to  vegetation,  when  applied  under  cir-« 
cumstances  which  produce  its  decomposition: 
hence  the  vigorous  growth  of  plants  in  warm 
moist  airs,  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the 
electric  fluid,  and  in  copious  dews:  Even  when 
water  is  artificially  applied,  it  is  most  beneficial 
when  it  is  exposed  to  decom^sition  by  being 
made  to  ripple  over  an  extended  surface  of  soil^ 
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as  in  the  practice  of  irrigation.  On  the  same 
principle,  we  can  explain  why  cold  rain  rather 
checks  than  invigorates  vegetation. 

7thly,  Perhaps  the  very  extensive  and  com- 
plex apparatus  of  air-vefsels  which  we  find  in 
plants,  may  be  adduced  as  an  argument  in  fa- 
vour of  our  theory ;  if  it  be  admitted,  we  shall 
consider  them  as  the  prince  via,  or  intestines 
of  plants,  as  the  digestive  organs  in  wliich 
they  first  elaborate  their  food,  and  adapt  it  to 
the  various  purposes  of  their  economy. 

8thly,  If  vegetable  matter  be  made  to  de- 
cay in  a  low  temperature,  and  drenched  with 
a  redundancy  of  water,  it. is  found,  when 
rotted,  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  as  a  manure: 
under  these  circumstances,  only  a  very  small 
proportion  of  gas  is  generated.  If  the  same 
matter  fall  to  decay  without  a  due  proportion 
of  moisture,  or,  if  a  proper  quantity  of  moisture 
being  present,  there  be  a  deficiency  of  heat, 
the  decayed  mafs  is,  in  the  same  manner, 
found  inactive  as  a  manure  -,  it  is  only  where 
the  decomposition  takes  place  under  circum* 
stances  favourable  to  the  formation  of  elastic 

fluids,  that  it  is  effectual  in  favouring  vege- 
tation. 
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Hvese  reasons  have  induced  me  to  believe^ 
that  elastic  fluids  are  probably  the  chief  food 
of  plants ;  I  shall  therefore  next  consider  how 
far  this  view  of  the  subject  ought  to  influence 
our  practice. 

The  first  jwtrticle  which  flies  off  from  a  pu- 
trifying  vegetable,  is  as  completely  fitted  to 
become  the  food  of  plants,  as  if  the  whole  had 
thoroughly  fermented ;  its  former  combina- 
tion is  difsolved,  and  it  is  prepared  to  com- 
bine anew:  It  foHows,  therefore,  that  we 
ought,  as  far  as  pofsible,  to  retain  the  volatile 
parts,  which  are  thus  incefsantly  wasting.  But 
although  this  conclusion  be  sufliciently  evi« 
dent,  it  is  very  difficult  to  carry  our  views  into 
^execution.  Sotne  waste  is  unavoidable ;  the 
moment  that  dung  is  dropped,  a  part  is  sepa- 
rated in  the  form  of  elastic  vapour,  and  is  lost. 
But  this  is  not  all.  In  order  to  subject  the  ani- 
tnal  and  vegetable  matter,  which  is  swept  from 
our  fold-yards,  to  putrefaction,  it  is  necefearjr 
to  collect  it  in  considerable  heaps :  it  is  some 
time  before  these  can  be  collected,  and  while 
that  is  doing,  no  precaution  cati  be  taken. 
When  it  is  so  collected,  were  we,  without 
delay,  to  plough  it  into  the  soil,  all  fermenta- 
tion would  cease.;  and  the  9ame  wouM  haf^ 
VeluTM  III.  M  m 
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pen,  Were  we  to  prevent  the  admifsion  of  air. 
These  difficulties  cannot  be  wholly  overcome, 
but  they  may  be  considerably  obviated. 

We  know  there  is  a  tendency  to  combina- 
tion between  soil  and  gafses,  which  are  ge- 
Berated  in  putrifying  substances;  by  this  com- 
bination soils  are  fertilized,  and  it  is  in  conse- 
quence of  it  that  the  farmer  derives  benefit, 
by   adding   soil   to   his  compost.     If,    then, 
we  can  bring  the  airs  which  arise  from  our 
dunghills  into  close  contact  with  soil,  we  may 
reasonably   suppose,   that   no   inconsiderable 
portion  of  them  will  be  retained  by  it.    For 
this  purpose,  let  a  portion.of  surface  soil,  or 
any  light  earth,   be  strewed,  as  soon  as  may 
be,  on  the  dunghill;  if  the  quantity  thrown 
on  be  not  too  large,  it  will  not  check  the  pu- 
trefaction :  after  a  time,  let  this  soil  be  mingled 
with  the  dung,  or,  if  the  fermentation  should 
not  be  active,  let  it  be  thrown  off,  and  heaped 
up  beside  it,  and  then  another  portion  be  laid 
on  the  dung,  as  at  first.     Thus,  by  degrees, 
we  shall  form  the  most  valuable  materials  for 
composts,  and  profit  by  those  active  principles 
*which  are,   in  the  present  practice,  inconsi- 
derately wasted ;  peat-eaxth  will  answer  better 
than  any  other  for  this  purpose,  both  as  the 
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lightest,  and  as  it  abounds  in  vegetable  mat- 
ter, which,  under  this  treatment,  will  be  con- 
verted into  a  valuable  manure.  As  it  is  evi- 
dent, that  the  sooner  dung  is  fitted  for  use, 
the  more  profit  it  will  yield  to  the  farmer,  and 
the  lefs  it  will  be  wasted,  it  is  well  w^orth  at- 
tending to  the  means  of  accelerating  its  putre- 
faction. In  warm  weather,  sprinkling  the 
mafs  now  and  then  with  water,  will  have  a 
good  effect  in  this  point  of  view,  as  is  well 
known  to  gj^rdeners;  and  it  is  probable,  that 
the  addition  of  a  portion  of  rotten  dung  to 
the  recent  heap  might  have  the  sanie  effect, 
upon  the  same  principle  that  yeast  communi- 
cates its  peculiar  action  to  farinaceous  sub- 
stances. 

Besides  these  precautions,  it  is  worth  in- 
quiring how  far  it  is  necefsary  for  dung  to  be 
In  so  advanced  a  stage  of  putrefaction '  before 
we  use  it.  I  have  already  observed,  that  if  it 
be  ploughed'  into  land  before  its  fermentation 
18  somewhat  advanced,  the  procefs  will  be 
stopped  ;  but  when  it  has  ooce  pervaded  the 
mafs  completely,  we  may  mingle  it  with  the 
soil  without  any  such  effect,  provided  the 
field  be  duly  prepared  to  receive  it.  It  must 
be  ploughed  and  harrowed  in  .ima|ediati:ilyj 

M  m  2 
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and  I  have  the  authority  of  one  of  our  most 
intelligent  and  experienced  farmers  for  afsert- 
ihg,  that  half-rotted  litter,  used  in  this  man- 
ner, is  of  more  advantage  than  it  would  be,  if 
kept  at  the  farmstead  until  thoroughly  rotted. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  the  richer 
soils  are,  or,  in  other  words,  the  more  elastic 
fluids  they  contain,  the  more  favourable  they 
are  to  the  continuance  of  the  fermentation  of 
the  dung  ploughed  into  them ;  suid  also  that 
the  soil  should  be  previously  well  broken 
down  and  lightened^  to  this  I  alluded,  in 
stating  the  necelsity  of  the  land  being  duly 
•prepared  to  receive  it. 

I  have  thus  far  treated  of  the  preservation 
of  manure,  and  shall  now  state  some  thbgs 
concerning  its  application. 

If  elastic  fluids  are  of  so  much  importance 
to  vegetation,  it  will  follow,  that  manure 
ought  to  be  applied  under  circumstances 
which  favour  their  generation :  these  chie^ 
occur  in  spring,  after  the  grafs  has  covered 
the  land  in  some  degree,  or  the  annual  crops 
attained  some  height,  that  the  dung  may  be 
shaded  from  the  sun,  and  not  exposed  to  too 
much  drought ;  or  else  early  in  the  autumfiA 
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after  the  hay  crop  is  removed,  and  the  after- 
math has  made  Us  first  shoot.  These  will^  I 
have  no  doubt,  be  found  decidedly  the  best 
times ;  but  if  the  latter  be  chosen,  the  farmer 
v^ill  loose  the  eatage  of  his  aftermath,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  will  render  it  generally  un- 
advisable  in  seasons  when  fodder  is  scarce, 
but  which,  at  other  times,  will  greatly  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  of  the  land  which 
is  manured.  Besides  its  being  unfavourable 
to  the  generation  of  elastic  fluids,  there  is 
another  reason  against  spreading  dung  in 
winter,  and  that  is,  that  as  vegetation  is  then 
extinct  or  languid,  plants  are  not  capable  of 
benefiting  by  the  nourishment  provided  for 
them.  In  the  warmer  seasons,  on  the  con- 
trary, their  growth  immediately  becomes  more 
rapid,  no  part  of  the  manure  is  allowed  to 
escape,  and  at  once  a  more  immediate  and 
more  ample  return  is  made  to  the  farmer. 

I  shall  close  this  Efsay  by  observing,  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  worse  manner 
of  using  dung  than  that  which  is  almost  uni- 
versally practised  in  this  country  on  grafs- 
land.  When  a  severe  frost  has  bound  up  the 
land  in  a  state  of  impenetrable  cohesion,  per- 
haps when  snow  has  covered  it,  farmers  wheel 
5  M  m  3 
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on  their  dung.  While  the  frost  lasts,  the 
land  can  derive  no  advantage  from  the  ma- 
nure ;  and  when  a  thaw  supervenes,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  wash  from  melting  snow,  or 
from  the  rains  which  generally  fall  in  such 
weather,  must  deprive  the  mafs  of  every  part 
that  is  soluble :  the  ground,  in  the  mean 
time,  retains  the  frost  for  many  days,  and 
is  therefore  incapable  of  absorbing  the  wet 
which  falls  upon  its  surface  ;  and  even 
when  the  influence  of  the  milder  air  has 
reached  it,  it  can  imbibe  but  little,  being  in 
general  previously  filled  with  water^  and  the 
quantity  which  flows  over  it  being  too  great 
for  the  soil,  under  any  circumstances,  to 
drink  up.  There  can  only  be  one  reason  as- 
signed in  favour*  of  this  destructive  custom, 
(for  the  plea  of  convenience  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted in  a  case  of  such  importance,)  and  that 
is,  that  manure,  when  spread  early  in    the 


•  Farmers  spread  (heir  dung  in  winter,  bccauNe  it  is 
a  season  when  their  servants  and  horses  arc  least  em- 
ployed ;  and  they  do  it  in  frost,  that  they  may  not  injure 
the  sward  :  but  the  sward  will  not  be  injured,  if  they 
apply  their  manure  in  summer ;  and  it  is  surely  a  bad 
excuse  for  doing  any  thing  at  an  improper  time,  to  say 
that  ypu  had  leisure  to  do  it, 
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winter,  guards  the  roots  of  grafses  from  frost. 
This  I  have  heard  alledged,  but  it  is  an  error. 
Perennial  grafses  do  not  suffer  by  frosts,  as  is 
well  known  to  every  farmer;  and  if  broad 
clover,  which  is  a  biennial,  be  destroyed  by 
frost,  we  have  good  authority  to  believe,  that 
it  is  no  lefs  certainly  injured  by  the  applica- 
tion of  manure,  when  it  is  not  in  a  state  of 
vegetation.  Such  is,  at  least,  the  afsertion  of 
Mr.  Somerville,  in  the  chapter  on  manures  be- 
fore quoted.  But,  should  this  be  disputed, 
it  will  still  remain  true,  that  where  it  is  nc- 
cefsary  to  guard  the  roots  of  grafses  from  se- 
vere cold,  it  will  be  best  done  by  manuring 
at  the  times  already  recommended,  and  by 
freeing  the  pasture  early,  and  leaving  it  to- 
lerably rough  in  the  autumn.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  hoped,  that  this  slovenly  and  unthrifty  use 
of  dung  will  not  long  be  persevered  in  by 
any  man  who  is  capable  of  looking  to  a 
better  authority  than  that  of  long-established 
custom. 


Explanation  of  Scientific  Terms  used  in  the 

foregoing  Efsay. 

Gas. — A  term  first  used  by  Van  Helmont. 
It  comprehends  every  elastic  fluid  which  as- 
4  M  m  4 
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sumes  the  form  of  air.  Whenever  a  body 
aisumes  this  fornix  it  is  in  consequence  of  its 
being  combined  with  the  matter  of  beat  -,  hf 
the  French  chemists  termed  caloric^. 

Carbone. ^^Vure  coal,  or  rather  cfaarcoaL 
Common  charcoal  contains  some  incombus- 
tible earth,  and  certain  salts,  besides  carbone. 

OjTVifm-— combined  with  the  matter  of  heat^ 
forms  vital  air.  0,28  parts  of  the  air  which 
we  breathe  consists  of  vital  air,  so  c^led,  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  part  of  the  air  which  con- 
duces to  life.  Oxygen  is  also  the  principle 
which  generates  acidity,  and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  derives  its  name,  which  is  from 
the  Greek  e^v;  acid,  and  yun/Aon  to  generate. 

Azof  and  Azotic  Gas. — ^Azotic  gas  forms 
the  remaining  0,72  parts  of  the  air  we  breathe. 
When  unmixed  with  oxygen,  it  extinguishes 
fire,  and  destroys  life:  it  derives  its  name 
from  the  latter  circumstances,  being  from  the 
Greek  privative  particle  a,  and  ^«7  life. 

Hydrogen. — From  Clof  water,  and  yta^fKu  to 
generate,  so  called  because  it  conduces  to  the 
formation  of  water :  water  indeed  consists  of 


0,85  oxygen,  and  0,15  hydrogen.     Hydrogen 
gas  is  the  fire  damp  of  coal-mines. 

Carbonic  Ae^d  Qas.-^Jt  consists  of  0,72  oxy- 
gen,and  0,28  carbone.  This  gas  was  long 
known  by  the  name  of^xed  air;  it  is  the  choak 
damp  of  coal-mines ;  fermenting  liquors  emit 
it  in  large  quantities  j»  and  to  its  escape  is 
owing  the  effervescence  which  takes  place 
when  acids  are  poured  on  lime,  chalk,  or  marl. 

Carbonate  of  Lime. — Lime  combined  with 
carbonic  acid,  otherwise  fixed  air.  Lime  is 
always  combined  with  fixed  air  before  }t  is 
burnt ;  and  although  the  fire  deprives  it  of  its 
fixed  air,  as  soon  as  it  cools  it  begins  slowly  to 
reabsorb  it.  Carbonate  of  lime  is  often  called 
effete  lime. 

Oxalic  Acid. — ^Acid  of  sorrel.  Wild  sorrel, 
called  in  this  country  sour  dock,  generally 
prevails  in  lands  which  have  been  soured  by 
stagnant  water. 

Calcareous. ^^^ A  term  applied  to  all  earths 
which  effervesce  with  acids.  Such  are  marble, 
lime-stone,  chalk,  &c.  Gypsum,  shells,  and 
bones  chiefly  consist  of  this  earth,  and  it  is  from 
it  that  marls  derive  their  fertilizing  powers. 
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ESSAY  XXXIV. 

On  the  Norfolk  Husbandry. 

About  sixty  years  ago,  a  great  part  of  the 
county  of  Norfolk  was  in  sheep  walks,  rented 

only  at  about  eighteen-pence  an  acre;  and 
even  within  my  memory,  many  thousand  acres 
were  in  this  state,  which  are  now  turned  into 
the  finest  farms,  and  let  at  twenty  shillings 
per  acre. 

The  late  amazing  improvements  may  be  at- 
tributed to  various  causes.  Among  others, 
the  following  have  not  been  the  least  ope- 
rative, 

U/,  Inclosing  our  heath  and  waste  lands; 
folding  sheep ;  and  the  most  extensive  use  of 
marl  and  clay,  on  sandy  soils  especially, 

2dli/,  By  the  general  introduction  of  tur- 
nips, well  haud-hoed ;  of  clover,  ray-grafs,  and 
buck-wheat,  and  an  excellent  course  of  crops. 

The  farms  being  generally  large,  and  held 
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on  long  leases,  the  tenants  were  thereby  en- 
abled to  lay  out  their  money  freely  in  improve- 
ments, without  being  in  danger  of  losing  the 
advantages  arising  from  tlreir  cost  and  labour. 

We  pofsefs  one  natural  advantage,  which, 
perhaps,  cannot  be  found  in  an  equal  degree 
in  many  other  counties.  In  all  our  sandy 
lands,  wherever  we  dig,  we  find  excellent  yel- 
low marl,  or  clay.  The  goodnefs  of  the  marl 
is  determined  by  its  subsiding  quick  in  water. 
On  the  first  discovery  of  marl,  our  farmers 
spread  it  in  larger  quantities  than  at  present ; 
few  laid  on  lefs  than  eighty  loads  per  acre ; 
but  for  near  thirty  years  past,  the  general 
quantity  has  been  from  forty  to  fifty  loads  (or 
tons)  per  acre.  The  effects  of  this  quantity 
will  last  twenty  years ;  and  then  half  as  much 
more  added  will  restore  fertility  to  the  soiK 
We  have,  however,  found,  that  on  lands 
wholly  sandy,  clay  has  had  a  better  effect  than 
marl ;  but  where  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  sand 
and  loam,  or  of  sand  and  gravel,  marl  does  ex- 
cellently. It  is  not,  however,  to  marl  and 
clay  only,  that  our  improvements  are  owing. 
Our  sheep  are  folded  both  summer  and  win- 
ter. We  fatten  beasts  during  the  winter  on 
turnips  in  our  farm-yards,  in  which  we  also 
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keep  a  large  stock  of  swine.  Our  stubUet 
are  cutj  and,  with  large  quantities  of  stnw^ 
converted  into  manure.  Oil  cake  b  also  hid 
en  wheat  lands  to  the  amount  of  two  ipiineas 
j)eracre.  These  manures,  freely  used,  have 
proved  the  sources  of  wealth  to  thousands. 

The  usual  coxuse  of  crops  among  our 
greatest  and  best  farmers, is,  1st, Turnips;  2d, 
Barley;  3d,  Clover,  or  clover  and  ray-gra6i 
4th,  Wheat.  This  course  has,  of  late  years,  be- 
come very  general,  and  keeps  the  soil  clean* 
We  manure  for  turnips  if  pofsible,  and  also  £ot 
wheat.  Sometimes  our  clover  is  ^zteaded  to 
three  years,  but  not  frequently.  Qf  late, 
especially,  our  clover  often  fails  the  third  year, 
and  sometiipes  the  second,  if  the  land  be  wet; 
for  wherever  the  water  stands  in  the  winter  or 
spring,  clover  turns  black  and  decays.  Our 
^mers  agree  in  the  opinion,  that  if  turnips  are 
sown  on  a  well-conditioned  fallow,  and  twice 
hoed,  and  the  land  ploughed  three  times  for 
barley,  the  clover  may  remain  at  least  two 
years  without  giving  a  foul  crop  of  wheat, 
especially  as  our  wheats,  on  clover  lays,  are,  of 
late,  almost  wholly  set,  and  more  easily  kept 
clean  than  when  sown  broadcast.  We  set 
from  two  to  three  pecks  per  acre,  and  ^d 
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great  adv^iltage  from  the  practice — ^Ae  «x» 
^>ense  of  seeing  by  hand  rs^  from  six  to  eiglit 
shillings  per  acre.  On  our  fallows^  we  plaiit 
with  Mr.  Blancher*s  drill-plough^  at  lefs  than 
half  the  ejspense^  and  with  equal  regularity 
and  succefs. 

The  Norfolk  husbandry  is  quite  a  system^ 
every  succefsive  part  of  which  is  dependant  on 
the  foregoing^  and  therefore  it  will  not  admit 
of  much  variation. 

As  every  thing  d6pe^ds  on  the  succefs  of 
turnips,  their  succefs  depends  on  good  lioeing. 
They  are  the  only  fallow  in  our  usual  course : 
nor  can  we  change  them  for  a  mere  fallow, 
because  the  sheep,  kept  to  fold,  and  to  feed 
off  the  clover  and  ray-grafs,  would  then  starve. 
We  give  four  ploughings  for  turnips,  and  hoe 
them  well  twice.  They  often,  with  this  cul- 
ture, prove  worth  five  guineas  an  acre.  The 
principal  part  of  the  crop  is  drawn  and,  car- 
ried  into  farm-jrards  for  fattening  beasts,  tht 
remainder  we  feed  off  with  sheep  and  lambs, 
which  clear  the  land  of  every  part  of  them. 

We  generally  mow  the  JEirst  and  second 
growth  of  clover ;  not  merely  on  account  Of 
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.the  hay,  but  because,  by  repeated  experience, 
we  are  convinced  the  wheat  which  follows  is 
far  better  than  it  would  be  after  feeding. 

Soaper*s  ashes  are  laid  on  strong  wet  lands 
with  great  succefs ;  and  also  on  pastures  as  a 
top-drefsing  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Malt- 
dust  and  soot  are  used  on  meadows,  and  an- 
swer well ;  the  latter  is  purchased  at  high 
prices  from  Norwich. 

Tlie  winter  food  of  cows  is  chiefly  turnips 
and  straw,  in  the  farm-yards,  which  are  kept 
well  littered  with  chopt  stubble  and  straw. 

We  reckon  six  horses  necefsary  for  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  arable;  and  With  two  in  a 
plough,  we  till  two  acres  in  a  day,  five  or  six 
inches  deep.  Stubbles  for  fallow  are  ploughed 
in  during  autumn — this  also  destroys  the 
weeds. 

A  good  dairy-maid  with  us  will  take  proper 
care  of  twenty  cows ;  and  to  every  cow  oUr 
best  farmers  keep  one  hog. 

The  common  mode  of  estimating  the  ex- 
pense of  taking  a  farm  is,  that  three  rents  will 
about  "^tock  it^  or  four  very  completely.         «. 
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In  some  parts  of  this  county,  considerable 
quantities  of  cole-seed  are  raised;  we  hand- 
hoe  it  like  turnips,  and  by  that  means  nearly 
double  the  value  of  the  crop. 

Our  broad  clover  sometimes  produces  near 
three  tons  the  first  cutting  per  acre.  Nonsuch, 
ray-grafs,  and  small  white  clover,  are  an  ex- 

» 

cellent  mixture  to  lay  down  dry  laiids  with ; 
and  yield  the  sweetest  hay. 

Near  the  coast  great  quantities  of  sea-weed, 
or  ooze,  are  collected,  and  used  as  manure  to 
good  purpose.  We  mix  it  in  compost  with 
earth  and  lime,  or  marl  and  dung,  for  one 
year,  and  then  lay  it  on  arable  l^nd.  Our 
*best  farmers  beat  down  thistles  and  nettles, 
and  mow  the  weeds  in  their  borders,  ditches, 
and  the  adjoining  roads,  lanes,  and  commons, 
before  they  seed,  and  burn  them  to  ashes,  or 

« 

carry  them  into  the  fold-yard ;  the  ashes  are 
used  as  a  top-drefsing  for  their  meadow-lands. 
This  is  excellent  management,  and  worthj^  pf 
general  imitation;  for  it  saves  infinite  labour 
the  succeeding  spring  in  the  fields  adjoining. 

Most  of  the  farmers  round  Norwich,  carry 
dung  to  the  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles. 
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-*»      :***  1  Tvaggon  for  two  shillings,  or  a 
.   .,w:  i-.^rce  horses  for  one  shilling. 

.  3^i«tii  deal  of  buck-wheat  is  sown  here  as 

.  <.{Auauoa  for  wheat,  and  answers  well. 

-.^  ^xcks  are  sown  per  acre,  and  the  average 

iwuuce  is  from  three  to  four  quarters.     The 

iacc  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  barley, 

iiiu  it  is  an  excellent  fottening  for  swme  and 

►ouitry. 

Many  of  our  farmers  have  cultivated  lucem 
with  succefs  on  good  rich  lands.  On  a  poor 
soil  it  seldom  answers  well. 

Two-wheeled  ploughs  are  used  in  general, 
a&  being  most  easy  and  expeditious ;  but  in 
heavy  lands  they  use  swing-ploughs,  and  two 
horses  always  do  the  work.  We  should  smile 
at  the  folly  of  putting  four  horses  to  a  plough 
m  any  soil,  because  we  know  it  to  be  unneces- 
sary, except  where  the  land  abounds  with 
%tone. 
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ESSAY    XXXV. 

On  the  AppUcaticn  of  Chemistry  to  Agrktdtvi)^. 

• 

A.GRICULTURE  IS  Undoubtedly  the  most  an- 
cient and  honourable  of  all  the  arts,  since  it 
dates  its  origin  from  the  highest  antiquity,  an^ 
appears  to  have  been  coeval  with  the  first 
parents  of  the  human  race.  Though  it  has 
received  all  the  improvements  of  a  long  suc- 
cefsion  of  ages  down  to  the  prefent  time, 
whence  is  it  that  its  progrefe  towards  perfec- 
tion has  been  much  slower  than  that  of  many 
others  of  a  far  more  modern  date  ? — ^The  chief 
causes  which  have  retarded  its  advancement, 
seem  to  be  the  three  following : — 

1st,  The  extreme  difficulty  of  the  study  of 
Agriculture. 

2dly,  The  want  of  proper  masters  to  unfold 
its  principles,  as  in  other  branches  of  Experi- 
mental Philofophy.     And, 

Volume  III.  N  n 
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3dly,  The  great  reluctance  of  fanners  to 
quit  the  beaten  track. 

So  complex  is  the  study  of  Agriculture,  that 
it  involves  a  multiplicity  of  objects  of  the  most 
abstruse  and  recondite  nature,  vehich  never 
can  be  thoroughly  understood  without  a  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  many  other  arts,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Chemistry.  And  yet  this  im- 
portant science  has  been  uniformly  committed 
to  the  sole  management  of  the  illiterate  part  of 
mankind.  These  being  unable  to  learn,  for 
want  of  persons  qualified  to  teach,  have  obsti- 
nately purfued  a  routine  of  random  practice, 
in  imitation  of  their  forefathers,  without  any 
settled  principles.  Innumerable  errors  have 
thus  been  tranfmitted  from  one  generation  to 
another,  under  the  fallacious  appearance  of 
being  the  result  of  long  experience.  Can  wc 
w^onder  then  that  the  theory  and  practice  of 
Agriculture  are  yet  far,  very  far,  from  having 
reached  the  summit  of  perfection  ?  Chemistry 
indeed  has  not  till  of  late  years  been  applicfi 
to  Agriculture  and  the  economical  arts,  though 
the  principal  operations  of  each  evidently  de- 
pend on  chemical  principles. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  every  husband- 
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man  should  be  a  profound  chemist ;  but  I  will 
venture  to  say,  that  every  gentleman  who 
wishes  to  improve  his  estate,  and  to  advance 
the  art  of  Agriculture,  ought  to  be  well  versed, 
at  least,  in  the  principles  of  philosophical 
chemistry ;  without  which  he  can  neither 
coiiduct  experimentsf  properly,  nor  explain  the 
several  phenomena  satisfactorily  which  result 
firom  them. 

The  uses  which  chemistry  may  be  of  in 
Agriculture  are  great  and  extensive,  but  my 
present  bounds  w^ill  only  permit  me  briefly 
to  mention  a  few  of  them. 

To  this  art  it  belongs,  to  distinguish  the 
sundry  kinds  of  earth,  according  to  their 
natures  and  proportions ; — to  determine  which 
of  them  arc  the  fittest  for  different  purposes  ; — 
to  ascertain  the  different  qualities  of  the  va- 
rious sorts  of  manures,  and  to  point  out  pro- 
per methods  of  applying  them  j — to  discover 
the  best  method  of  improving  a  barren  soil ; — 
to  effect,  by  a  suitable  mixture  of  earths,  what 
is  not  to  be  accomplished  by  manure  al9ne. 

Tlie  earths  which  most  commonly  occur, 
are  clay,  sand,  and  calcarious  earth,  none  of 

N  n  2 
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which  alone  is  adapted  to  the  support  of  vege- 
tables. Hence  in  a  good  soil,  they  are  there- 
fore generally  found  mixed,  at  least  two  of 
them,  together  with  a  portion  of  decayed 
vegetable  substances. 

Clay  retains  moisture  the  best ;  after  clay, 
calcarious  earth  ;  sand  dries  rapidly.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  from  the  different  proportioDf 
in  which  they  are  mixed,  result  so  many  dif- 
ferent capacities  for  retaining  water.  Hence 
too  the  inferior  as  well  as  superior  strata  of  (be 
soil  ought  to  be  examined,  as  well  as  the 
mean  state  of  the  weather  with  respect  to 
drought  or  moisture,  and  opportunities  of 
watering,  &c.  For  the  best  soil  will  prove 
sterile  without  a  due  proportion  of  moisture. 

To  render  land  capable  of  producing  a^all 
crop  of  grain,  requires  no  great  skill ;  but  to 
cause  it  to  yield  the  greatest  pofsible  crop, 
demands  no  common  management*  Is  it  not 
disgraceful  to  behold  the  execrable  husbandry 
which  prevails  in  some  parts,  where  it  is  no 
unusual  thing  to  see  com  and  weeds  stnigglbg 
together  for  the  superiority,  till  the  latter, 
gaining  the  ascendency,  stifle  the  meagre  crop, 
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and  spread   triumphantly  over  all  the  neigh- 
bouring grounds ! 

To  chemistry  it  appertains  to  suggest  suit- 
able means  for  preserving  grain  from  smut, 
blights,  or  mildew ;  also  for  destroying,  or 
driving  away  insects,  reptiles,  and  other 
noxious  vermin,  which  are  wont  to  prey  on 
fruits,  seeds,  or  vegetables. 

When  the  products  of  Agriculture  are  at 
length  obtained,  the  aid  of  chemistry  is  still 
efsentially  necefsary  towards  their  preservation, 
and  the  means  of  fitting  them  for  the  various 
purposes  to  which  they  are  destined. 

Grain,  and  farinaceous  vegetables,  are  con- 
vertible into  flour,  bread,  starch,  malt,  &c. 
In  proportion  to  the  saccharine  matter  con- 
tained in  them,  they  become  subjects  of  the 
vinous  and  acetous  fermentation,  and  hence 
the  operations  of  baking,  brewing,  the  making 
of  wine,  cider,  vinegar,  &c.  are  so  many  che- 
mical procefses  j  which,  for  want  of  the  re- 
quisite stock  of  knowledge,  in  many  cases 
either  fail  altogether,  or  are  carried  on  with 
little  advantage. 

5  N  n  3 
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ITic  preparation  of  6ax  and  beep  for 
foundry  use-,  and  the  operation  of  bleaching 
and  whitening  linen  ;  also  of  preserving  wood 
from  putrefaction,  and  preparing  otber  vege- 
table productions  for  various  economical  pur- 

j)Oi*C!s  depend  all  on  chemical  principles. 

■  j« 

The  productions  of  the  animal  kingdom 
afford  a  variety  of  raw  materials  which  enrich 
the  farnicr,  and  which,  by  suitable  manage* 
nu'nt,  constitute  no  inconsiderable  share  of 
the  national  wealth.  Such  as  meat,  eggs, 
milk,  butter,  cheese,  honey,  wax,  tallow, 
hides,  &c.  All  which,  by  chemical  art,  may 
br  preserved  in  a  sound  state  for  a  consider- 
nbl »  length  of  time,  or  even  sometimes  re- 
stond,  in  a  great  measure,  after  corruption 
iins  begun  to  take  place,  Tliey  may  also  be 
I  Hither  in)j>rovcd,  and  converted  to  a  variety 
of  eeiiniMUieal  uses  to  the  highest  advantage, 
it  ilu  ir  ehemical  pro|XTtits  are  properly  un- 
devNlood. 

An  enunent  author  has  very  justly  obser\-ed, 
ih\  ihe  aj  piieation  {?f  cheiRistrj'  to  arts  and 
m  »v.v.;aetuies,  i>  an  cbiect  ot  a  very  interest- 
n>;;  aiu.  e\tv  i>s.\o  uUiUre ;  because  manv  of 
l^.eu\  a»n>ist  v  I  a  >e:vc;i  ot  ciieaiJcal  prccefscN 
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from  beginning  to  end,  others  only  in  certain 
stages ;  the  rest  being  performed  by  mechani- 
cal operations.  Though  arts  and  manufactures 
might  owe  their  first  origin  to  chance,  or  ran- 
dom experiments,  yet  the  improvement  and 
perfection  of  them  must  ultimately  depend 
on  certain  facts  and  principles,  which  it  is 
the  province  of  chemistry  to  illustrate  and  ex- 
plain. 

Private  interest,  indeed,  h^s  long  checked 
the  prpgrefs  of  the  arts,  and  selfishly  mono- 
polized the  most  lucrative  employments,  by 
casting  a  veil  of  secrecy  over  the  different  pro- 
cefses ;  but  chemistry  afsists  us  in  drawing 
aside  the  veil,  and  oftentimes  too  in  accom- 
plishing the  end,  by  more  simple  ^nd  effica- 
cious mean$. 

In  short,  from  the  foregoing  obser\^ations  it 
appears,  that  both  in  public  and  private  manu- 
factories, and  various  articles  of  rural  economy, 
a  multitude  of  operations  are  continually 
going  on,  which,  undoubtedly,  depend  on 
chemical  principles.  It  were,  therefore,  earn- 
estly to  be  wished,  that  an  accurate  inquiry 
intq  the  present  state  of  the  arts  throughout 
1  Nn4 
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the  kingdom^  were  to  be  undertaken  and  re- 
peated at  certain  intervals,  with  a  view  towards 
their  improvement.  This  would  supply  many 
curious  and  useful  facts,  which  before  were 
not  known,  except  in  manufactories.  Che- 
mistry, in  its  turn,  would  unfold  the  principles 
on  which  the  various  operations  are  founded, 
concerning  which  even  the  artists  themselves 
are  generally  observed  to  be  grofsly  ignorant. 

It  seems  ciiident,  that  no  material  change 
can  be  wrought  in  bodies,  but  either  by  sepa- 
rating something  from  them,  or  combining 
something  with  them  j  but  it  is  by  chemical 
attractions,  that  both  separation  and  combi- 
nation are  performed.  Consequently  it  is 
from  the  accurate  knowledge  of  chemical 
laws,  that  the  clearest  lights,  and  ablest  afsist- 
ances,  arc  to  be  obtained. 

Knowledge,  says  the  illustri6us  Verulam,  is 
incomplete,  and  scarcely  deserves  the  name, 
unlcfs  it  enables  us  to  explain  the  several 
phenomena.  Is  it  not  surprising  then,  con- 
sidering the  rapid  progrefs  which  chemical 
science  has  been  making  for  some  years  past, 
that  its   profefsors  have   not  till  very  latelv 
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pointed  out  its  applicatiofts  to  the  improire- 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  rural  economy  i  The 
late  ingenious  Dr.  Lewis^  in  his  Philosopliical 
Commerce  of  the  Arts»  suggested  many  use- 
ful hints  towards  the  improvement  of  rarious 
arts  and  manufactures  by  chemical  inquiries : 
And  it  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  these 
have  not  been  pursued,  and  extended  by  his 
succefsors,  with  a  particular  reference  to  Agri- 
culture. 

m 

A  course  of  lectures  on  this  plan,  delivered 
in  a  plain,  familiar  style,  would  be  a  great 
national  acquisition,  and  convey  the  most  in- 
teresting information  to  various  ranks  of  men, 
and  particularly  to  the  country  gentleman,  the 
intelligent  farmer,  and  curious  artizan.  Few 
there  are,  it  is  hoped,  but  will  readily  spare  a 
small  portion  of  their  time,  to  partake  of  so 
useful,  so  elegant  an  amusement. 

If  a  scheme  of  this  nature  ever  was  necefsary, 
it  seems  to  be  peculiarly  so  at  this  juncture. 
Since  we  have  been  stript  of  our  American 
colonies,  and  many  sources  of  our  v.  calth  and 
commerce  been  diverted  into  other  channels, 
it  surely  behoves  us  to  employ  those  which 
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remain  to  the  best  advantage.  If  any  thing 
can  enable  us  to  support  our  present  enormous 
burdens^  or  maintain  our  national  character, 
it  must  be  a  strist  attention  to  the  impraoement 
ilf  Agriculture,  andusrful  Arts. 
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